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“Come in, Miss Ellen,—come in, child, out 
of the storm. I’m right glad to see you, my 
dear, for I have my heart full of trouble.” 

“Why, what is the matter, dame, that you 
should allow anything to make you low-spirited ?” 
And the visitor flung off her hood and cloak, 
and revealed the form and features of a beautiful 
girl of seventeen. Her long black curls were 
wet with the snow flakes, but hastily pushing 
them from her forehead, she shook the particles 
off which yet remained on her dress, and then 
taking the old lady’s hands in her own, looked 
smilingly up in her eyes while she repeated her 
question. 

“ What is the matter,dame*? What makes 
you look so sad? Here I have come all the way 
up the mountain to see how you were this stormy 
day ; and instead of being delighted to see me, 
you look as melancholy as if you had not a 
friend in the world. Give me my cloak again ; 
I am going right home.” 

“No, no, Miss Ellen dear, you are not going 
home, and you know I am always glad to see 
you. But I have got a sick gentleman here, 
and I am afraid I can’t make him comfortable, 
and sometimes I think he will die, and I have 
not had a wink of sleep these three nights, and 
I feel quite downhearted.”” 

* Quite a list of troubles, dame; but don’t 
despair. You knowI am an excellent nurse, and 
will help you take care of your ‘sick gentleman,’ 
if you like; but first tell me who he is ?” 

“ Ah, that I don’t know any more than your- 
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self, Miss Ellen. He was on the mountain, and 
trying to get to the top of ‘Owen’s Cliff,’ the 
loose stones gave way; he had a dreadful fall, 
and was bruised terribly with the earth and stuff 
that fell on him.” 

“TI suppose he was searching for those curious 
stones the party made such a talk about last 
summer, dame. But he should not have ven- 
tured up there, poor old gentleman.” 

“Qld! he is not old, Miss Elien. He is a 
young man, with pretty black hair, and the 
handsomest eyes—” 

“A young man! Dame, you must be mis- 
taken. You don’t mean to tell me that itis a 
young man?” And the speaker, in great agita- 
tion, stood before her companion, with pale 
cheek and quivering lips, while the old woman, 
frightened at the change in her looks,stammered: 

**O, don’t look so, Miss Ellen dear! You 
look just as if you were going to faint. What 
shall I get you? What will your aunt say if 
you get sick? © dear, O dear!” And in a per- 
fect flutter of alarm, the easily excited dame ran 
about the little kitchen and clasped her hands in 
helpless fright. 

“Dame! come and sit down here quietly by 
me.” Ellen Thornton was quite calm now, 
though her cheek and lip were white, and her 
hands clasped tightly on her heart. 

“Don’t be frightened; you know I never get 
sick or faint, or scream, or any such nonsense; 
so sit down and tell me all you know about this 
stranger.” 
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As all the dame knew had ulready been told, 
the conversation was soon at an end, and Ellen, 
with that calm, stern manner, so overpowering 
to her nervous companion, then said : 

“Take me where I can see him. I think I 
know this gentleman ; and if I do, you must let 
me share your care and trouble with him.” 

“Do you know him, Miss Ellen?” — 

Dame Jones’s whisper was a fond one, and 
the sick man raised his head and looked towards 
the half opened door where the two females were 


“ Godfrey !” 

The slight girlish figure crossed the room, and 
kneeling beside the low couch, bent over the fe- 
verish hands extended to meet her, and trembling 
in every nerve, poured forth a piteous confession. 

“ Hush! hush, darling! you must not blame 

. It wa’ impossible for you to know.” 

“But I tried to hate you, Godfrey ; and O, 
I thought such wicked thoughts !—and you lying 
here so ill all the time !” 

The poor girl moaned with remorseful sorrow ; 
every nerve was quivering with mental agony, 
,and yet not a tear came to relieve her. 

“Ellen, I am very severely injured. You 
must not think on the past any more, but col- 
lect all your energies, and strive to assist me in 
this unforeseen difficulty. I thought to get better 
without a physician, but it is impossible. Even 
now I fear I have delayed too long. Send for 
one instantly ; and while the messenger is away, 
give me that writing-case; a few lines I must 
write, let the consequences be what they may. 
And now, darling, kiss me once. In another 
hour I may not recognize you, for already I fear 
the fierce fever rushing through my brain; and 
even now, the events of the past few days are 
passing from my memory.” 

Poor Ellen Thornton! The touch of those 
burning lips was felt on her cheek for days, 
weeks, months—nay, when years had rolled 
round, long years of suffering and sorrow, of 
wretchedness and neglect, the recollection of that 
first kiss, of those fond love words, was sufficient 
to check the angry feelings rising in her heart, 
sufficient to calm the excited temper, to banish 
the whisperings of revenge. 

Unweariedly she attended him in that long 
illness. What to her were cold and storm, the 
lonely mountain height, the snow-covered path, 
and the thousand dangers that beset her on every 
side? No pain, no weariness was felt, as toil- 
ing up the lonely way, she hastened to share 
Dame Jones’s solitary watch. And the reward, 
what was it? Would you know? You shall 
hear. 
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After long weeks of suffering, the stranger 
recovered. He knew all that he owed to the 
confiding and innocent girl, whose heart he had 
won; and believing that he loved her, without 
one thought of the future, without once asking 
himself the question, “Is it right ?”’ he married 
her. Yes, actually married her; but not under 
the proud name he owned, the name his wife 
ought to have borne. No, his pride would not 
allow him to do that; to introduce the unculti- 
vated, passionate, beautiful girl to his patrician 
relatives, as his wife—never! But he married 
her, and for a few months they lived in a dream 
of bliss. 

But soon came an imperative summons from 
his home—a summons he must obey. They 
parted, and never more on earth did Ellen see 
him she had so idolized. A few weeks of anxious 
expectation, followed by a few more of dreadful 
forebodings, and it was all over. There were no 
shrieks of agony, no tears, no outward signs, to 
tell of the broken heart; but Ellen Thornton 
never smiled again after reading that fatal letter. 
It was ever with her, ever before her eyes ; and 
engraven into her very brain: were the words, 
“You are not, you have never been, my wife. 
Before I ever saw you, another held that place ; 
and though I loved you well, and even now 
think too often of you, I could not, if free, place 
you in the position my wife must occupy. For- 
get that you ever saw me; you have nothing to | 
reproach yourself with and may yet be happy ; 
but do not seek to find me—it would be worse 
than useless loss of time.”’ Cold, cruel and sel- 
fish, his words quenched forever the joy of that 
poor girl. 

Alone in her little cottage (for the aunt, who 
had taken her, a little orphan, was no more) she 
lived for five years after the birth of her child, 
and at her death, the boy—little Godfrey—be- 
came the adopted son of the good old minister, 
who had married his parents, and who never 
ceased to deplore the part he had taken in caus- 
ing the misery of the once merry and beautiful 
Ellen Thornton. 

When Godfrey became old enough to under- 
stand his position, his adopted father acquainted 
him with the events of his mother’s life, and 
thenceforth arose in the boy’s mind a burning 
desire to discover whose son he really was ; but 
circumstances prevented his fulfilling his inten- 
tion until the death of his old friend, which oc- 
curred when he was sixteen. 


“TI am bringing home quite an addition to our 
establishment, dear mother, in the person of a 
youth I picked up among the Welsh Moun- 
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tains. I met him at the funeral of his friend 
and adopted father, and as the poor lad was 
utterly alone in the world, and moreover won 
my fancy by his exceeding good looks and win- 
ning ways, I offered him the situation of my 
secretary—I had to create the office, for his 
pride would have taken offence at being depend- 
ent—and he gladly accepted the same. To my 
sister he will be invaluable, as in him she will 
find a kindred spirit in the pursuits she loves— 
natural history and botany,—but his knowledge 
so far surpasses hers that I sometimes feel afraid 
she will be jealous of him. Joking apart, he is 
a very gentlemanly, well-informed boy, consid- 
ering where he has been brought up, and needs 
but very little polishing to fit him for any society. 
Of course, after taking him under my protection, 
I shall put him in the way of ‘rising in the 
world ;’ and who knows but my protege may 
become quite a celebrated character some day ?” 

“ Have you well considered the responsibility 
you have assumed, my dear Arthur, in taking 
this young man under your protection?” asked 
Mrs. O——, some days after reading the above ; 
her son in the meantime having arrived at home 
with his handsome young secretary. 

“O, you know I never consider much about 
anything, mother,” replied the young man, with 
a happy laugh. “I saw him, took a fancy to 
him, and determined to be his friend. To be 
able to gratify such fancies is one of the privi- 
leges of our station, dear mother.” 

“ And one I am well pleased to see you exer- 
cise, my dear boy—only do so with discretion. 
If you will allow me to advise you in this in- 
stance, I should say, give young Thornton an 
opportunity of completing his education; he 
will then be competent to take a secretaryship 
from another, should you no longer wish to re- 
tain him near yourself.” 

“The very plan I had arranged. It shall be 
put into effect at once,” 

And forthwith Ellen Thornton’s orphan was 
put under the care of a clergyman—who in- 
creased his small salary by preparing young men 
for college—and when pronounced “finished,” 
was sent to Cambridge, and a salary allowed 
him sufficient, with his handsome face and figure, 
and gentlemanly deportment, to prevent too 
close inquiries into his birth and parentage. 

The question of ‘ Who is he?” was generally 
answered by some such remark as, “‘ A protege 
of Arthur O——’s;—the son of some Welsh 
parson, or doctor, or something; but a con- 
founded handsome, stylish looking fellow, isn’t 
he?” A question no one could avoid answering 
in the affirmative ; for, in addition to the aristo- 


sought after by many of the young collegians, 
who, had they known his history, would have 
spurned him from their aristocratic presence. 
But Godfrey sought no one’s aequaintance ; he 
had resolved to make the most of his advan- 
tages; time was very valuable to him now, and 
his very reserve and distance helped to make 
him thought of consequence by his companions. 


“ What do you intend doing with that Thorn- 
ton, Arthur?” inquired Albert M—— of his 
cousin, as they sat in one of the spacious parlors 
of O—— House one day, some six months after 
Godfrey’s return from college, 

“T have not quite decided yet; and, to tell 
the truth, Iam so much attached to his society 
that I hate to think of parting with him at all. 
But why do you ask?” 

“O, for no particular reason, save that I think 
the fellow puts on too many airs considering his 
position. Iam astonished that you allow Caro- 
line to be so much in his society, and I think he 
has a great deal of impudence to put himself 
forward as he does. Look at them now,” he 
continued, pointing to the distant conservatory, 
through the glass doors of which Godfrey and 
Caroline were seen busily examining some new 
and beautiful plants she had just received. 

“ Well, I see’ them; and what of it, Albert? 
Caroline loves her flowers, and is delighted to 
have a companion of the same taste; and God- 
frey, in his gratitude for what we have done for 
him, seizes every opportunity of being of service 
to us. My mother would not allow them to be 
together if she thought there was any danger ; 
but Caroline is only a child yet.” 

“Well, if the fellow is so fond of flowers, 

you would have done better to have made him 
your gardener.” 
. “Tt was my pleasure to do just as I have 
done,” was the somewhat haughty reply; “and 
no one has the right to question me. The fact 
is, Albert, you have not forgiven poor Thornton 
for outdoing you at Cambridge ; and consider- 
ing your advantages, your spite is hardly worthy 
of you, my good cousin.” 

A dark look of rage came over the counte- 
nance of the young man thus addressed. He 
clutched the arm of his chair violently, and turn- 
ing to his cousin, exclaimed : 

“I don’t pretend to disguise my feelings ; I 
hate him, and have ever since the hour I first 


cratic air he owed to his father, Godfrey pos- TE 

sessed all his mother’s bright beauty ; and the | 

peculiar charm of his manner arose from its | 

similarity to hers. 

Ever an agreeable companion, his society was 
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beheld him. It is all very well for you to choose 
your own company, but I think some respect 
ought to be shown to your relations and their 
feelings. Do you suppose that I, the son of Sir 
Geoffery M——, wish to be continually brought 
in contact with a low-born adventurer like that ? 
—or that I like to witness the familiarity that 
exists between him and the lady I have long 
looked on as my future bride ?” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then a 
hasty step crossed the room, a heavy hand was 
laid on the speaker’s arm, and a voice, calm and 
distinct, exclaimed : 

“ Silence, sir !—nor dare to apply terms of dis- 
grace to one of whom you know nothing ill or 
evil. You are well aware that I am no adven- 
turer, that in every way I have striven to repay 
the kindness of your cousin, that again and 
again I have been overruled by him in my de- 
termination to seek my way in the world, and 
that it was by his interference alone that I was 
prevented from leaving England more than 
once. You have dared to find fault with my 
acquaintance with my benefactor’s sister; I did 
not heretofore know that you had a right to do 
so; knowing it now, I can only say—I am sorry 
for her sake.” 

“ Villain! would you presume to address me 
so?” 

Albert sprang up, and his cousin’s sudden 
grasp of his arm alone prevented the intended 
blow. The entrance of Mrs. O—— and her 
daughter caused them all to draw back, and 
Godfrey left the room. That night he refused 
to admit even his friend Arthur. The following 
morning a servant delivered a letter at the bed- 
side of the latter, and in it he learned that his 
protege had left his protection forever. 

Hastening to his room, Arthur found that he 
had indeed left them. His clothes and some few 
of his books were gone; but the valuables with 
which from time to time he had himself present- 
ed him, were in their usual places. 

“Let every article remain as it is,” was the 
young master’s orders to the wondering domes- 
tics. ‘Mr. Thornton will soon come home 
again, and I wish his room to be undisturbed.” 

But days and weeks passed, and no tidings 
came from the absent one, and Arthur mourned 
sincerely for the loss of his friend. 


“But, aunt, my hopes have been so long cen- 
tered on this, I cannot give it up.” 

“JT have told you all that has passed, Albert. 
Caroline refuses you, and I have no wish to con- 
trol my child in such a case, nor should I have 


supposed you would wish it.” 


“Tt is only girlish nonsense, aunt. I am cer- 
tain you could overcome her objections if you 
tried. You know how much my father wishes 
it; nothing but his ill health prevented his being 
here to-day.” 

“ You must see Caroline*yourself, then, if you 
do not think I am telling you the whole truth ; 
but I warn you that you will hear some things 
that may not please you.” 


“ Caroline.” 

The young girl started at the voice. She had 
been carefully cutting the withered leaves from a 
beautiful white moss rose, and the occupation 
had given rise to painful remembrances of the 
past. That white rose, her favorite flower, was 
Godfrey Thornton’s gift, and she never looked 
on its delicate blossoms without thoughts of him. 
The interruption to her reverie was disagreeable 
—the intruder, even more so. 

“Caroline, your mother has given me permis- 
sion to seek youhere. I need not tell you for 
what purpose.” 

Albert M——’s voice trembled slightly, in 
spite of his habitual assurance. He did not 
like the cold, contemptuous look with which his 
cousin was regarding him. ; 

“ And did not my mother acquaint you with 
my wishes on the subject ?” 

“She did; but I could not take such a mes- 
sage as decisive after all the hopes I have cher- 
ished—” 

“You had no foundation for hopes, Albert; 
and the decision my mother acquainted you with 
is my final one.” 

“‘ And what objection can you possibly have to 
me, Caroline ¢” he’ exclaimed, his anger break- 
ing forth and his face flushing, as he moved to- 
wards her and attempted to take her hand. “ But 
I see how it is; that beggarly adventurer is still 
in your thoughts, and the love I once thought I 
possessed is given to him; the heart I have so 
earnestly sought for is bestowed on him without 
being asked for.” 

With a cheek whiter than her snowy robe, and 
a proud gleam in the usually mild blue eyes, 
Caroline stood before her cousin, and even he, 
fierce and ill-tempered as he then was, quailed 
before that look and the bitter words that accom- 
panied it. 


“ Sir Geoffery is very low, sir; he took a fit 
soon after you went away yesterday, and the doc- 
tors say he cannot live through the night. You 
had better not go up too sudden, sir, they told 
me.” 

“ Stand aside, old man!” é 
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The words were accompanied by a violent 
push, and as Albert disappeared up the wide 
staircase, the old servant shook his clenched 
hand after him and uttered bitter words and 
threats of vengeance. 

“T’ll teach him some day to call me ‘old man,’ 
and push me aside with scorn. He little thinks 
that I know what I know.” And, muttering, he 
went away, to meditate on plans far from friend- 
ly to the imprudent young man. 

“ Father! father! don’t say that, unless you 

would drive me to distraction at once. It is not, 
cannot be true!” 
. My son, as certainly as I am to leave this 
world, so certainly have I told you the truth. 
You are my son, but your mother was not my 
wife. Before I married her, another had stood 
beside me at the altar; and though I cruelly 
forsook her, made her believe that she was the 
deceived one, and have never since inquired 
about her fate, she was my wife, my legal wife, 
and her child, if living, is my heir.” 

There was a stifled groan, and overcome with 
his various passions, the young man rushed from 
the room. 

It was not until some hours had elapsed that 
he had sufficiently overcome his emotion to 
stand once more at the bedside of the dying 
man. Conquering every outward display of 
feeling, he made the most minute inquiries into 
the past, and learned the whole sad story of 
poor Ellen Thornton’s cruel deception and 
desertion. 

Many times had Sir Geoffery heard the name 
of Arthur’s protege, and yet the similarity had 
never occurred to him. As Ellen, alone, he 
remembered the beautiful girl he had betrayed, 
and her other name seldom or never came in his 
mind. 

But with Albert it was different. The whole 
truth flashed on him at once. The names, the 
lonely Welsh hamlet, the likeness he well re- 
membered to have existed between Godfrey and 
his own parent, all, all served to convince him 
that the hated intruder at his aunt’s, and the 
long lost heir of his father, were one and the 
same. 

The old man loved the son he had so long 
treated as his only child, and in his will he had 
well provided for his future. But he felt that he 
was dying, and to do justice to the long neglect- 
ed offspring of; kiioncé loved Ellen was the one 
thought that engaged his mind. A will, in ac- 
cordance with the extraordinary circumstances 
of the case, had been made in Albert’s absence, 
and entrusted to the care of the old and faithful 
servant, before mentioned, with strict injunctions 


to deliver it to the care of a certain lawyer, 
whose place of residence was too far distant to 
allow of his being summoned in time. 

For many months this old servant had sus- 
pected his young master of being too attentive to 
his pretty grand-daughter, who resided in the 
neighboring village ; and though his suspicions 
had not received complete confirmation, he had 
discovered enough to excite his anger, and in- 
duce him to drop hints to the young man rela- 
tive to the same. 

To one of Albert’s disposition, this was suffi- 
cient to arouse his everlasting hatred. He had 
long pursued the girl, and the presumption of 
her careful relative excited him to the fiercest 
rage—rage, which had, however, to be hidden 
from the knowledge of his parent, in whose esti- 
mation old William was perfection itself, an 
opinion which manifested itself in the confidence 
he ever placed in his faithful retainer. 

To overcome old William’s conscientious scru- 
ples, and bribe him into giving up the will and 
keeping secret all he knew, was Albert’s first de- 
termination, and he spent the interval between 
Sir Geoffery’s death and funeral in fruitless en- 
deavors to accomplish the same. As well might 
he have exercised his eloquence on the elements. 
The old man, true to his trust, scornfully reject- 
ed his glittering temptations, and ridiculed the 
idea of his being so lavish of what rightfully 
belonged to another. 

One last endeavor Albert made, as useless as 
the others, and then he swore a solemn oath that 
the obstinate old man should never live to carry 
out the wishes of the dead. Suddenly changing 
his manner, he appeared to give consent to his 
departure, and urged the importance of haste, 
and the great saving of time it would be if Wil- 
liam proceeded to the neighboring town over 
night, 

A little suspicious that all was not right, but 
still far from imagining anything like the truth, 
the old man started on his journey and stopped 
at his daughter’s home to spend the night. 
There were none to warn the faithful old servant 
of his danger—none to tell him that the mur- 
derer was on his track. He went to his cham- 
ber, deposited his precious charge safely beneath 
his pillow, laid down to slumber, and in the 
morning was found a disfigured corpse. 

Taking advantage of the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the premises, Albert had effected an 
entrance, killed his enemy, and possessed him- 
self of the fatal will. But alas for his wicked 
hopes, the unfortunate girl, whose destroyer he 
had been, at once saw the error she had com- 
mitted, and filled with remorse for her conduct, 
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and blaming herself for the death of her grand- 
parent, she fled at once from her home, intend- 
ing to seek out the gentleman for whom that will 
had been intended and confide to him the whole 
story. 

The story of the murder excited but little 
interest out of the county in which it occurred. 
It was generally believed that old William had 
started with a considerable sum of money on 
his person ; that a party of miserable, distressed 
miners from the neighboring collieries—who had 
for some time infested the country round, com- 
mitting various depredations—must in some way 
have discovered this, and killed him for what 
they believed he possessed. 

Some efforts were made to discover the perpe- 

trators of the horrid deed, a reward was offered, 
and Albert made a great show of anxiety and 
grief on the subject; but as nothing was elicited, 
it gradually died away; the widowed daughter 
received all her father’s effects, with a handsome 
addition from the heir, and he, on his part, flat- 
tered himself that no suspicion would ever reach 
him. 
Of the unfortunate girl, whose disappearance 
none could account for, nothing was heard for 
several weeks; and even her mother at last 
yielded to the conviction that she must have 
made way with herself, although many suspected 
the poor creature to have been implicated in the 
murder, if not the sole doer of the deed. It had 
been part of old William’s plan to tell his grand- 
daughter the story of the will, hoping, by expos- 
ing Albert's conduct, to put her on her guard 
against him. To the mother, he made no men- 
tion of his business, and hence the apparent 
safety of the guilty young man. 

But in spite of his seeming security, Albert 
felt far from safe or easy in the position he had as- 
sumed on the death of his father. Occupying a 
place he knew rightfully belonged to another ; 
suffering all the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
and much distressed at the disappearance of his 
unfortunate victim, his state of mind was in no 
respect enviable. To make another effort to ob- 
tain his cousin Caroline’s hand was a determi- 
nation acted on without loss of time. Should the 
truth ever become known, and he be obliged to 
resign his possessions to the rightful heir, Caro- 
line’s fortune would be a handsome addition to 
his own ; and the connection would be a desir- 
able one, if only to secure Arthur’s protection for 
his sister’s husband, whom it was most probable 
he would befriend, even when found to be guilty 
of the blackest crime. 

All these selfish considerations induced him 
to once more visit O—— House in the character 
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of a suitor for the fair hand of the heiress; and 
as he did not hasten to unfold his purpose, but 
rather sought to interest his cousin in his recent 
afflictions by a studied show of melancholy, he 
seemed to have a fairer prospect than ever. 
Caroline’s tender heart was melted with compas- 
sion at the visible change in his appearance—a 
change she attributed to grief for the loss of his 
parent,—and so kind and sisterly was her beha- 
viour that he was at last emboldened once more 
to state his hopes. 

It was in the midst of their conversation, and 
just as she had for the last time declared the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his suit, that a letter was 
delivered to the young man. One hasty glance 
over it showed him the precipice on which he 
stood. 

It was from his late father’s friend, the lawyer, 
to whom the search for the missing son had been 
confided ; and without scruple or hesitation, he 
avowed his knowledge of the whole transaction, 
his determination to see justice done, and his 
conviction of who the murderer was, as well as 
his intention of proving it. 

To the guilty Albert, this letter sounded like 
a death-warrant. He instantly rushed from the 
presence of his cousin, procured one of Arthur’s 
pistols, and when next seen was lying a disfig- 


ured corpse in a neighboring field. 


“ You do not seem half so much rejoiced as I 
had expected you would, Godfrey, under the 
circumstances,” said Arthur O——, as the two 
sat in the rooms of the former at Paris. 

“* My joy is considerably dashed with sorrow, 
Arthur, and if you think for a moment yougnust 
see, not without reason. In the hour that I dis- 
cover my long sought father, I also hear that he 
is no more ; I come into possession of a splendid 
fortune, and I learn that itis bought at the ex- 
pense of my only brother’s life. One other 
question yet remains to be decided ; should that 
be contrary to my wishes, my fortune is value- 
less. I shall entrust it to you—to whom I owe 
everything in this world—and fulfil my inten- 
tion of travelling ; an intention my poverty has 
hitherto rendered impossible of accomplishment.” 

“And that one ‘ undecided question,’ Godfrey ? 
Wiil you not give me a brother’s privilege and 
tell me all your hopes and fears ?”’ 

“If favorable, that give you a ‘ brother’s 
privilege,’ Arthur, ae dies my every 
hope of happiness.” 

"Godfrey, I have long suspected it—you will 
succeed.” And with a warm hand-clasp, the 
young man closed the conversation and left the 
apartment. 
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“Mama, do you not feel uneasy at Arthur’s 
long absence? He went away so suddenly, too, 
and has never written yet.” 

“T received a letter from him this morning, 
dear. He will be with us to-night; and a gen- 
tleman accompanies him—a suitor for my dear 
child’s hand.” 

Caroline O—— glanced at her black dress, 
and a visible shudder passed over her. The 
fearful shock of her cousin’s death had occa- 
sioned a fit of sickness, from which she was only 
just recovering, and her pale cheek grew paler at 
the thought of the stranger and his errand. 

‘Mama, I cannot see this gentleman. In- 
deed, I am net fit to mix in society now. I 
shall never marry, I am certain I shall not; and 
Arthur should not bring a stranger here when 
he knows how ill I am.” 

“My dear Caroline, you will be allowed to 
follow your own inclination, as you have always 
done ; but you must see him once, if only out 
of regard to Arthur’s feelings.” 

“I may see him, mama; but I am firm in my 
determination never to marry. You do not 
wish me to leave you, my own mama ?”’ 

“A very wise resolution, my little sister ; and 
Iam glad my friend is here to learn his fate at 
once,” said Arthur’s cheerful voice ; and turning, 
the young girl beheld her brother, and one she 
never hoped to meet again on earth. 

“ Godfrey !” 

The voice was weak and faint, and she seem- 
ed on the point of falling from her seat. To 
spring forward and catch her in his arms, while 
Arthur beckoned his mother from the room, was 
the work of an instant; and then kneeling at 
her feet, he asked her to give him the love with- 
out which his path through life must be a dreary 
one. 

Tt was not until after she had promisgljpll he 
asked that Caroline learned the change which 
had taken place in-Godfrey’s fortunes. To her 
it made no difference ; he was her Godfrey still. 
To him it was a most precious assurance, that 
for himself alone the gentle girl had loved him. 

Six months after the restoration of the heir of 
M—— Manor, there was a happy wedding party 
gathered beneath the hospitable roof of 0-—— 
House. And if the bride did look somewhat 
pale, and glance timidly around her, as they 
stood before the altar of the old chapel, it was 
nothing more than a passing recollection of 
painful events. She felt the warm pressure of 
the hand that held her own ; she looked in the 
handsome, beaming countenance of him who 
had just promised to love and cherish her 
through life, and with a smile and a tear at her 
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superstitious terrors, she clung to his arm, and 
went forth safe under his fond protection. 

Arthur, pitying his mother’s loneliness, prom- 
ised to provide her with a daughter to take the 
place of the one she had lost, and true to his 
word, a very few months saw a young mistress 
of O—— House. Since then there have been 
no complaints of the dulness of the old man- 
sion. Arthur’s merry, bright-eyed wife—Ar- 
thur’s beautiful, spoiled children—and Arthur 
himself, afford plentiful occupation for the time 
and thoughts of the affectionate old lady. 

It is quite an event when she leaves home to 
visit at M——, those lovely, gentle, little grand- 
children, who remind her so strongly of their 
mother in her childhood. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
The origin of this term, as lied to the 
United States, is as follows: en General 


Washington, after being appointed Commander 
of the Army of the Revolutionary War, went to 
Massachusetts to organize it, he found a 
want of ammunition and other means of de- 
fence ; and on one occasion it seemed that no 
means could be devised for the necessary safety. 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, was then governor 
the State of ; and the 
acing great reliance on excellency’s j 
0 on the subject.” id so, 
and the governor was specail ta supplying 
many of the wants of the army; and 
forth, when difficulties arose, and the army was 
spread over the country, it became a by-p : 
“ We must consult Brother Jonathan,” and the 
whole country, as 
New York Milas. 


SMALL FARMS. 
We desire to impress on the common-sense 
reasoning of every man, the great i a 
can 


you 
farmer, not a mere scraper, lazily scratching 
of 


ed in the peculiar dress of their country. In- 
stead, however, of clothing the Frenchman, he 
drew him in his shirt, with a bundle of cloth 
under his arm. asked the reason, he 
ied: “ The French themselves so a | 
different ways, and ao their fashions so 
ten, that whatever dress I should put on him, in 
a short time he would not be known ; having the 
stuff, he may cut it to his liking.” —7Zribune. 


well cultivated. By no means attempt to man- 
a 
u 
and throw away, or you always have to 
scratch hard for a living. But make your farm } 
a source of pride, and it surely will become a ; 
source of profit. Make the object to be, not to 
have many, but rich acres.—Ploughman. 
-- 
INGENIOUS PAINTER. 
A famous artist made a painting in which all 
the different nations of the earth were - 
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Bhe stood there at the altar, 
Bright gems were on her brow, 
And in a voice of music 
She breathed the nuptial vow; 
But yet she did not love him 
‘Who stood there by her side, 
And ’twas with deep reluctance 
She vowed to be his bride. 


But friends are rich and powerful, 
She doeth as they say; 

And thinks, with heart nigh bursting, 
Of one now far away. 

For, 0, how will he judge ber, 
When hears he she has wed? 

That henceforth he must view her 
As one unto him dead? 


O, cruel thought and bitter! 

The crystal tear-drops start, 
And down her cheek they trickle, 
From out her pent-up heart. 

A tear unto his memory! 
Her love is not yet dead, 
Although she’s now another’s, 
And to another wed. 


LILLIE HOLBROOK. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“I wit never marry a woman with red hair,” 
said Aubrey Kinnard. 

“ Take care what you say, Aubrey,” said his 
cousin, Margaret Ashton. ‘All these resolutions 
invariably end in doing the very thing protested 
against. I would not be afraid to stake a con- 


“Not if she was as handsome as an angel, and 
as good as you are, Maggie!” _ 

“Thank you, for writing me down good, in- 
stead of handsome, Aubrey—and there are not 
many ladies who would thank you for it either ; 
so I suppose it is another proof of my goodness. 
But your compliment does not prove your asser- 
tion, and your assertion does not prove the fact ; 
and my opinion is, that you will marry one whom 
I have in my mind now, although you have never 
seen her.” 

“And pray who may that be, Maggie ?” 

“ My particular friend, Lillie Holbrook. She 
is coming to make me a visit, and I defy you to 
resist her, red-haired though she be.” 

“I defy her! Seriously, Mag, it is an ob- 
jection I never could get over.” 

“ Well, give me your word that you wont be 
engaged to any one till you have seen Lillie ?” 


“ Very readily. I have no thoughts of giving 
up my freedom yet.” And the good-natured, 
indolent fellow threw himself into a luxurious 
chair, and with his feet in another, he proceeded 
to smoke his fragrant Havana, in lazy forgetful- 
ness of everything else. 

“What do you live for, Aubrey?” asked his 
cousin, as she watched his placid countenance. 

“To tease you, Maggie.” 

“Nay, you cannot do that, Aubrey, because I 
care so little for your talk. But Iam really anx- 
ious about your state. Young, rich, not parti- 
cularly good-looking! but passably so; with 
nothing to employ your time after two o’clock, 
and no incentive to active and healthful toil for 
the mind og¢ body—at least no visible incentive— 
I am afraid you are passing away this season of 
youth almost too lavishly, and that by-and-by, 
when age comes, you will have no resources 
against it.” 

“ What can I do, Maggie ?” 

“Read—for one thing. Those vile cigars 
stupify your brain, when you ought to be storing 
it with knowledge. You have talents, Aubrey, 
but you will not use them ; and I believe the best 
wish for you from those who love you, would be 
that you should lose your property, and your 
present situation in the bank, and become de- 
pendent on your own invention for support.” 

“Thank you, dear! Your wish is very benev- 
olent; but I cannot say that I respond to it.” 

“ Very likely, and yet I believe your character 
would increase in value a thousand-fold. Life 
has been too easy to you, Aubrey. - You have 
never known the‘ uses of adversity your spirit 
needs uplifting, and it cam nevet be uplifted, 
while these indulgences of life lie so thickly 
around you. You have never mastered a dif- 
ficulty—never earned an enjoyment.” 

was right. Aubrey Kinnard needed 
discip the discipline of sorrow or of poverty, 
to bring out his interior resources. He had tal- 
ents, but they lay dormant, because there was no 
outward necessity for their use. He had not 
genius—for that will always make itself known— 
but he really had talents, only that he did not 
see why he should trouble himself with applica- 
tion to any pursuit, when fortune had saved him 
the anxiety of providing for the fature. 

He had benevolence—that transient, sympa- 
thetic benevolence which cannot bear to look 
upon apparent suffering—butehe had not that 
deep and wide-spread feeling which prompts to 
acts of self-sacrifice, and which seeks for objects on 
which to expend its energies. That was the 
benevolence which Margaret Ashton would have 
encouraged. Aubrey had seemed to her as a 


AT THE ALTAR. 
BY ROLANTHE. 
| 
| | 
| 
siderable sum, that you will marry a red-haired 
woman, after all.” 
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brother. His father’s house had been her home 
from childhood, and as he had no sister, he came 
to think of Margaret in that light. She, too, was 
rich in her own right. She was richer, too, in a 
strong and active mind, a firm will, a steady, in- 
flexible sense of right, and an active and self- 
denying benevolence. 

Lillie Holbrook was her dearest friend, and 
she had often wished that Aubrey could know 
her. She was just such a woman as he ought to 
marry, and although averse to match making in 
general, she determined in this particular case, to 
throw them if possible into each other’s society. 

Aubrey was out of town fora few days, and 
when he returned, it was to find Miss Holbrook 
fairly installed for a long visit.. She was all, 
ang more than all, that had so often 
painted to him, but alas! she had the obnoxious 
colored hair! True, it was long and soft and 
glossy, and hung in rich curls on her neck and 
shoulders, and in all other respects she was a 
lovely and attractive girl ; but he never—no nev- 
er, could get over that objection, he told Mar- 
garet. He begged her not to talk of him to her 
friend, for he could fulfil no hopes that she might 
raise. 

. “Aubrey! Lillie Holbrook would never mar- 
ry a mun who was so indolent and purposeless 
as yourself. She told me so herself.” 

“ Then you have already talked me over. Was 
that kind or delicate, Maggie?” 

“Don’t beso hasty, Aubrey. You have never 
been mentioned in any way; but we often con- 
verse upon preferences, and the very character 
which you possess, was this morning uncon- 
sciously descrihed by Lillie, and her opinion 
given.” 

Aubrey was piqued and fretful—and as it was 
arare mood for him to be in, Margaret rather 
enjoyed it. She did not irritate him by words, 
but she looked all that she felt, and he saw that 
she was thinking of his life, so unworthy as he 
knew she thought it. 

At that moment, it made him unjust to both 
Margaret and her friend ; although he could not 
but acknowledge, when his temper cooled, that 
they were so different to the common class of 
young ladies. Those with whom he had been 
acquainted, had flattered, rather than found fault 
with him, and he found a pleasant variety, from 
the sweets with which he had been too often cloy- 
ed, in this independent lady who dared pick flaws 
in characters which no doubt, she compared to 
his. At any rate, it made him resolve to culti- 
vate her acquaintance more fully. But how 
should he do it? Lolling in his cousin’s room 
all the afternoon hours, while they sat at work, 


would not, it seemed, recommend him to those 
utilitarian ladies. What exploit should he at- 
tempt? He applied to Margaret, but she could 
not mark out any path for him. He must think 
for himself. 

There was a long time, in which he forsook 
his usual seat in Margaret’sroom. Sayings that 
dropped from her, and harder still, from her 
friend, bore such a reproachful bearing upon the 
indolence and uselessness of his life, that he felt 
displeased and irritable. 

“A good sign!” said Lillie. ‘“ Your cousin 
will be something yet! I knew there was good 
metal there, if you could but strike the right 
spot.” 

She had been talking to him of the grandeur 
of a life devoted to the interests of humanity, 
self-sacrificing, active, fearless of rebuke. She 
painted the glory of such a life, as com 
with one given up to merely selfish enjoymelt or 
inactive indolence. He applied all her sayings to 
himself, and was vexed with himself and with 


her, while he could not but acknowledge that he, 


deserved it, when his life was so aimless. He 
could not but own that his chief purpose was to 
live for his own enjoyment—not mental enjoy- 
ment—but purely the enjoyment of the senses. 

And now in his few and transient visits to his 
cousin’s room, where the two sat in conclave, he 
laughingly told them, upon his faults, he began 
to feel that Lillie Holbrook was a woman whom 
a man might both love and reverence ; love, for 
her beauty and genuine kindness of heart, and 
reverence for her noble independence of mere 
show and fashion. 

“Ts not Lillie’s hair darker since she came 
here ?” he asked Margaret, one morning, when, 
for a great wonder, he found his cousin alone. 

“Much the same as usual, I think,” said 
Margaret. “ Quite red, isn’t it? And what a 
pity it is, when she is so handsome otherwise.” 

“Tt does not strike me as being so very red, 
Maggie. Atleast it is not the color which I dis- 
like so much. It seems to me that it is of that 
shade called amber by the poets.” 

“No, Aubrey, poor Lillie’s hair is decidedly 
red, and she calls it so. She does not like it any 
better than you do—but she is too wise a girl to 
quarrel with nature about the shade of her hair.” 

It was all in vain. Aubrey grew deeper and 
deeper in love with Lillie, and one day, he made 
a desperate offer of his heart and hand, and was 
refased! Kindly and gently, it is true, but de- 
cidedly. And she was the only woman to whom 
he had spoken those words, and she, too, had the 
very obnoxious hair, and had refused him ! 


He was absent after this for some time. Even 
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his father and mother did not know where he was 
gone, and Margaret was quite uneasy. Lillie 
never disclosed to her friend what had passed 
between them ; nor did Margaret suspect, when 
he returned, haggard and miserable, that her 
friend was the cause. 

Aubrey had other causes too, of trouble. A 
clerk in the bank with which he was connected, 
was suspected of wrong. Aubrey had not left 
town as they supposed, but was watching him, 
unsuspected, night and day, and yet the man 
escaped him. The embezzlement covered the 
whole amount of Aubrey’s property ; and when 
he arose the next morning, he was a beggar! 
Much of his father’s property was in the same 
connection, and of his, barely enough was left to 
secure the old people against the chances of pov- 
erty. Fortunately, Margaret’s fortune was in- 
vested elsewhere. Such was the news which he 
had to communicate ; and he suffered severely in 


doing 80. 

The next morning the bank declared its fail- 
ure. The embezzlement was only one of a series 
of enormous frauds, practised by this clerk, and 
an accomplice, in which they were successful 
enough to escape detection, until it was too late. 

“ Where are you going, Aubrey ¢” said Mar- 
garet, one morning, a week after this affair, as 
she saw him come down stairs with his cloak on 
his arm and his valise in hand. 

“TI sail in the next steamer to California, 
cousin. I’m going to New York this afternoon.” 

“And never told me until now, Aubrey! I 


would not have thought it of you.” 


“T could not bear to talk about my resolu- 
tion, Margaret, especially as it was the first one 
that I ever made in regard to business. I have 
not yet told my mother.” 

“Poor auntie! how will she bear it ?” 

“Poorly enough, at first, but she will get re- 
conciled at last. It was no use to prolong her 
suffering, so I am going away, and shall then 
write her just before I sail. 1 must not haveher 
tears shake my purpose, as I fear they will, if I 
tell her now.” 

“And is this to be our good-by ?” said Mar- 
garet, as her cousin pressed her hand. “And do 
you say nothing to Lillie?” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“In the drawing room, alone.” 

Aubrey made a movement forward as if he 
would have gone in, but he came back to Marga- 
ret, and charged her with a simple farewell. “I 
shall return in a year, Maggie. Take good care 
of my mother, and write me every mail.” 

He was gone before she had recovered her 


How lonely seemed the house without Aubrey ! 
Lillie, too, was about departing, and urged Mar- 
garet. to accompany her; but she would not 
leave Mrs. Kinnard alone. Margaret was ever 
self-sacrificing, and she remembered Aubrey’s 
words. So she staid, and Lillie departed, with 
the promise of another visit soon. 

Aubrey’s first letter was calm and composed. 
He was looking round for something to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes. The next told of his suc- 
cess; and still another of discouragement. He 
had been very ill, but had now recovered. 

Margaret noticed that ever after he had written 
ope of despondency, he followed it up quickly 
with one of strong and hopeful cheer. There 
was an <a antag in his mind, which she 
rejoiced to think was genuine and progressive. 
Lillie came again, and the letters were duly 
shown to her. She read them quietly, without 
comment. 


“You seem quite indifferent about Aubrey, 
Lillie,” said Margaret. ‘“ I hoped you would be 
more interested.” Lillie colored violently. 

“Why, Lillie! there is some mystery here, 
with which I am not to be made acquainted, it 
seems,” 


“No mystery at all, Margaret. Aubrey want- 
ed to marry me, when he was rich and prosper- 
ous, and indolent. I refused that Aubrey—but 
here is another Aubrey, who writes these letters, 
and who seems to be altogether of a different 
character. He is poor and struggling, it seems, 
for a living—but I tell you, Margaret, this Au- 
brey would have a different answer from me 
now.” 

Margaret sat speechless with wonder. She 
had not dreamed of it before. She sat so long 
without speaking or raising her eyes, that Lillie 
began to think that she was offended, but her 
bright and satisfied look, when she did look up, 
was sufficient. 

“Just what I always wished, Lillie, and yet 
I am vexed that neither of you told me before.” 

“What was the use, when nothing was to 
come of it, Maggie? Of course, Aubrey would 
not trampet his own refusal, and you would 
hardly expect me to boast of his offer.” 

“Right, Lillie, I see I was foolish to expect 
it;” but still Margaret puzzled her brain about 
Aubrey’s offering himself to Lillie. Had he 
not always disdained red hair, and Lillie’s was 
indisputably red. 

Another letter from Aubrey! and Lillie was as 
anxious to hear it as Maggie was to read it. 

“ Where do you think I am at this moment, 
Cousin Margaret? At the mines, where for the 
last fortnight, I have been hard at work, digging. 
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I am writing you on the leaf of a book, which I 
brought with me, to register my days’ work. I 
have been successful beyond my most sanguine 
hopes. I work hard, sleep hard, and our eating 
is of the very hardest description ; yet I am per- 
fectly well, and you would be astonished to see 
me. Ihave expanded from a small man to a 
large one. Bone and sinew seem to have enlarg- 
ed, and I breathe so easy here! Not a single 
cigar has profaned the lips which you kissed at 
parting. Maggie, I did not tell you that I offer- 
ed myself to your friend, and that she refused 
me with a sublime indifference that was any- 
thing but complimentary. Well—I did! not 
withstanding that I did not like her hair! But 
she is a noble girl—and when I return—who 
knows if I may not meet with better success with 
her. I know that she despised me for my indo- 
lent life. I wish she was here now to admire 
me, as I take the lead in our hard enterprise 


here. 

“T wear a hunting-shirt and trowsers of a 
coarse, strong material ; a leathern belt, in which 
is my knife. With this I cut all my food, hold- 
ing bread, meat, etc., in my left hand. Boots of 
soles two inches thick, or nearly that, adorn my 
lower limbs, and a hat of almost fabulous size 
covers my head. Nothing superfluous—no cra- 
vat, suspender, vest, coat or stockings fetter me. 
I have a blanket, which I throw down on the 
grass, sometimes on a rock, and sleep so soundly ! 


Life is worth something here. Sometimes, I 
think I shall never go back—but I yearn for 


home and friends—for Cousin Maggie, dear girl ! 
and for Lillie—she shall love me when I go 
home. Iam worthy of her now. I feel that I 
am worthy now of the love of woman. No won- 
der that she did not love such an effeminate, 


selfish fellow as I have been. You see now, 


Maggie, I am carrying out what you said of me. 
You encouraged me, when you said that I had 
talents. I am thankful for all the help you have 
been tome. If women only knew their influence, 
and would direct it aright, we men would be all 
the better. Now for hard work a few months 


longer, and then—for Lillie!” 


“ You may write him all that I said to you 
about him, Margaret, if you wish. I have no 
objection.” 

And Margaret wrote; andsoon Lillie received 
a letter from him, and with it came a picture, 
taken in his miner’s dress; and which, had they 
not known that it was taken for Aubrey, would 
have been perfectly undistinguishable. Were 
that flowing hair—that immense beard, and those 
broad shoulders, the adjuncts of the small, deli- 


cate-looking youth, whose white hand rivalled a 
lady’s, and who never lifted any burden heavier 
than his cloak,*before he wext away ? 

Do you want to know if Aubrey returned and 
married Lillie? Of course he did. Did you 
ever know any one to have a fixed purpose in 
anything and not carry itout? And Margaret— 
she is not married yet, for how could the two 
families get along without her? She lives to 
counsel, to aid and support their courage and 
strength in the great battle of life. She still loves 
an arch jest at Aubrey about red hair; but he 
declares that Lillie’s is not red, and that her jests 
fall powerless. Still, she can well perceive that 
he is daily examining that of his little Marga- 
ret, to see if it will be darker then her mother’s. 

“TI hope it will, Aubrey,” Margaret says 
maliciously for it is an ‘objection you never 
could get over,’ you know.” 


» 


CONCERN FOR OTHERS. 

During a heavy storm off the coast of Spain, 
a dismasted merchantman was observed by a 
British frigate drifting before the gale. Every eye 
and glass were on her, and a canvass shelter on a 
deck almost level with the sea suggested the idea 
that there yet might be life on board. With all 
his faults, no man is morealive to humanity than 
the rough and hardy mariner; and so the order 
instantly sounds to put the ship about, and pres- 
ently a boat puts off with instructions to bear 
down upon the wreck. Away after that drifting 
hulk go these t men through the swell of a 
roaring sea; they reach it; they shout; and now 
a strange object rolls out of that canvass screen 
against the lee shroud of abroken mast. Hauled 


into the boat it proves to be the trunk of a man, 
bent head and knees ther, and so dried and 
shrivelled as to be hardly felt within the ample 
clothes, and so light that a mere boy lifted it on 
board. It is laid on the deck; in horror and 

ity the crew gather round it; it shows signs of 
ife; they draw nearer; it moves, and then mat- 
ters—mutters in a deep, sepulchral voice, “ There 
is another man.” Saved himself, the first use 
the saved one made of s was to seek to save 
another. OQ, learn that blessed lesson. Be daily 
practising it. And so long as in our homes 
among our friends, in this wreck of a world 
which is drifting down to ruin, there lies an un- 
converted one, there is “ another man ;” let us go 
to that man, and plead for Christ ; go to Christ 
and plead for that man, the cry, “ Lord save me, 
I perish !” changed to one as welcome to the 
Saviour’s ear, “ , save them, they perish !” 


We are apt to mistake our vocation in looki 
out of the way for occasions to exercise great an 
rare virtues, and by stepping over ordi ones 
which lie directly in the road before us. When 
we read, be martyrs; when we 
come to act, we we cannot bear even a pro- 
voking word. 
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SEVENTEEN, 
A Birthday Melody for “Harrie Harpen.” 


BY WILLIAM EMERSON. 


Seventeen! 
Witching time for merry maiden, 
As she wanders o’er life’s green, 
With the flowers of pleasure laden. 


Seventeen! 
Spring-time this, of girlish splendor; 
Hope of it alone is queen, 
With but fancy to defend her. 


Seventeen ! 
Angels, guard her in her beauty! 
Let your white wings intervene, 
Should her young heart stray from duty. 


Of some brave heart to be queen, 
With true love the line of duty. 


THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE: 
—or,— 
POISONING A HUSBAND! 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


“Tv you ever take another glass of brandy in 
this house, Nelson,” said his wife, “believe me, 
it shall contain poison ; for I have lived a drunk- 
ard’s wife long enough, and I care not how 
quick the world is rid of me.” 

. “Not if they despatch you from a platform 
with a rope, Kitty ?” 

“No, not if they despatch me from a platform 
with a rope; for I repeat with emphasis, I am 
tired of being a drunkard’s wife. I cannot walk 
the streets but there seems to be a mark set upon 
me more fatal than the one God caused to afflict 
Cain. I hear it whispered from almost every 
corner, ‘there goes a drunkard’s wife!’ and 
then our children are pointed at as the children 
of a sot! Let me try as hard as I may to keep 
them clothed and sent regularly to school, they 


» meet with nothing but jeers and scoffs; while I, 


THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


for the last ten years, have been a victim to your 
brutal appetite. So now I warn you in season 
that I will endure it no longer. If you place 
another bottle of brandy in that closet, and after- 
wards attempt to drink of it, you shall die! for 
I am desperate, nor care how soon the scenes of 
life close, if there is to be no end to your bestial 
habits.” 

And the wife’s cheek was almost ghastly pale, 
and there was an unnatural expression in her 


‘| eye which made her husband quail beneath her 


wild glance ; but he tried to laugh—for he was 
sober now, and he wished to make his home 
pleasant until it suited his purpose to go out 
again and spend what rightly belonged to his 
family, to enrich the rumseller. The wife had 
known him too long to indulge the delusive hope 
that kindness would bring about his reform ; so, 
with a determined air, she made the threat that 
caused her husband to quail, though he tried to 
appear jovial and unconcerned. But the wife 
had a piercing eye, and with one keen glance 
she read his thoughts; but she did not falter or 
swerve from what she had spoken. 

“O, Kitty, you wouldn’t poison your hus- 
band, would you?” continued he, with a shade 
of anxiety on his face. y 

“Ask me no more questions,” said the wife, 
with no smile on her lips; “you have heard 
what I said and now wait to see the issue.” 

“OQ come, Kitty—don’t be so hard with me; 
you know, after all, I am the best friend you 
have, and that I love you and the children.” 

“Yes, but you love the bottle better than 
either, Nelson, and I have borne with meekness 
too many hard words from you—ay, even blows 
in your heats of intoxication, to expect now that 
I shall ever have a pleasant home again. When 
you are sober for a few hours, as you are now, 
your intellect is covered with such a mist that 
you are the Nelson Brewer that I married years 
ago no longer; so I cannot transfer to you the 
love which I bore him when the flush of youth 
was on my cheek, for you are a drunkard, and 
do not merit the love of a wife and children. 
When you lifted the cup so often to your lips, 
his spirit left your bloated body, and since that 
time my life has been worse than widowhood, 
though for my children’s sake, and that they 
might have bread—though at times scantily fed 
—I have remained in your miserable home, and 
sometimes, when in a hopeful mood, I have 
thought perchance you might reform; bat I 
have given it all up now! Hope has fled, and I 
see nought but the alms-house, and a drunkard’s 
grave in the future.” 

Mr. Brewer made no farther remarks. He sat 
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Giadness on a brow serene, ~ 
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in silence a little while, looking out into the nar- 
row court, seeing his pale, meagre children play- 
ing with the children of the neighborhood—as 
miserable as themselves—and a sigh half escaped 
him ; but he tried to smother it, and in a few 
moments inquired of his wife if she would soon 
have supper ready. 

“ There is not an ounce of food in the house,” 
said the wife, with a mournful air. 

“Well, it sha’n’t be so long, Kitty,”’ retarned 
the husband, pleasantly. And as he arose and 
went out, he stopped on his way and encircled 
his wife’s neck with his arm, and playfully gave 
her a kiss. 

The wife for the moment forgot her serious 
mood, but ere she could give a response, he 
darted through the outer door and was gone. 
With a heavy sigh, she resumed her needle and 
listened to the voices of the children as they 
came in at the open window; nor did she expect 
to see her husband again till he came reeling in, 
as usual, at a late hour of the night But 
scarcely half an hour passed ere she heard his 
footsteps in the entry, and in another moment he 
entered, bearing in his hands sufficient food, 
when cooked, to provide a comfortable supper. 
Mrs. Brewer did not utter any exclamation of 
joy at what she saw; she only arose quickly, put 
away her sewing, and went about preparing the 
meal. And when it was ready, it was eaten in 
silence by the parents; but the children could 
not restrain their joy, nor did their mother chide 
them for their manifestations of delight es their 
father reached them cake after cake, and served 
them liberally. 

“ Kiss me, Kitty,” said the husband, pleas- 
antly, as he arose from the table and passing 
around to where she was sitting, presented his 
cheek near her lips. 

The wife was silent for a moment, and there 
seemed to be a struggle going on in her bosom, 
for a tear was in her eye and a changing ex- 
pression on her face; but in an instant more, 
they passed away, and looking sternly into her 
husband’s face, she said : 

“No, Nelson, I will never kiss a drunkard’s 
cheek again.” 

“TJ am not drunk now, Kitty.” 

“Well, keep sober long enough to give me 
confidence that you will reform permanently, 
and then perhaps I may feel some of the ten- 
derness for you I felt in other days, but not now 
should I wish to bestow a caress on you.” And 
Mrs. Brewer pushed her chair from the table, 
while her husband turned away and went out. 

“Don’t be cross to father,” the eldest 
born, a beautiful child of twelve years, “for he 
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has not been drinking to-day. And see what a 
nice supper he bought for us! So speak pleas- 
ant to him, and maybe he wont drink any 
more.” 

The mother drew her child nearer, and lifting 
the heavy chestnut curls that clustered around 
her neck and occasionally shaded her face, whis- 
pered in her ear something that pleased the 
child; and she broke out into a hearty laugh, 
which brought others of the group to their side 
with loud protestations that they, too, must have 
whispered in their ears that which made their 
sister Mary laugh. So Mrs. Brewer again 
pressed her lips to listening ears, but her words 
brought no merriment, although they seemed to 
satisfy the children. 

Mrs. Brewer now resumed her needle, for it 
was by her industry and superior skill with it 
that her children were kept in as comfortable a 
condition as they were, while attending school, 
as her husband had long since lost all pride in 
the appearance of his family. The little Mary 
now cleared the table, and placed the coarse, 
scant furniture in order around the room, an 
then she, too, took her needle and seated herself 
beside her mother, and with an expression half 
merry and half in fear, said : 

“ And do you really intend to do so, mother?” 

“TI do, child; but hush! you must not speak 
so loud, for your brothers and sisters might hear, 
and they are not old enough yet to trust with im- 
portant secrets.” 

Mary drew nearer her mother’s side, and to- 
gether they talked and sewed—the latter on gar- 
ments for the family, and the other toiled on 
cheap slop work that she might obtain a pair of 
shop-worn shoes for the next Sabbath’s wear, at 
an exorbitant price, now lying on the shopman’s 
shelves. 

And then when the sun withdrew for the 
night, and an artificial light was needed, the 
drunkard’s children sought their humble beds, 
while the wife and mother waited at the window 
in darkness to listen for the coming of him she 
wished, yet dreaded, to see; for she knew not 
whether his footsteps would be steady. She 
heard the city clock strike nine, ten, and then 
eleven, and her heart grew faint, for every mo- 
ment seemed to bring the time nearer when she 
would see her husband reeling in, and hear the 
fearful oaths that would come from his lips, and 
in imagination she felt his heavy hand fall with 
ponderous weight on her defenceless shoulders— 
heard the children, as in times gone by, when 
awakened at midnight, shrieking with fear, and 
then pass the night in sleepless misery. And 
now distant footsteps echoed up the street and 
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neared the door, and the latch was lifted. It 
was he! Nelson Brewer stood within his little 
kitchen and with kind words inquired of his wife 
why she sat so late and waited. _ 

“ That I might know if the bottle had been 
filled,” answered the wife with firmness. 

“ And do you indeed, Kitty, mean to put poi- 
son in that bottle if I bring it home filled ?” 

“IT do, Nelson ;” and the same look of deter- 
mination accompanied her words. 

“Well,” said the husband, “there it is 
empty ;” and he drew from his outside pocket a 
large black bottle and turned the bottom up- 
ward. “ But I can get drink and will; so you 
might as well be peaceable and let me bring it 
home and drink it, or I shall reel through the 
streets after I have drank it elsewhere.” 

“No matter,” said the wife, sternly, “you 
cannot always evade me, and when you feel the 
death pangs shooting through your veins, you 
will remember my words.” And she arose and 
went to her room. 

Mr. Brewer took the seat his wife left at the 
window, and with the cool night breeze blowing 
on his heated brow, his mind went back to former 
years when she first became the sharer of his 
home—how beautiful she looked when he brought 
her from the homestead away up among the 
trees and flowers, and what a happy prospect 
was his the first year or two of his married life 
—for his business was prosperous and his Kitty 
proved to be all that he thought she was, faith- 
fal, loving and prudent. But temptation came, 
and he had yielded in spite of the tears and en- 
treaties of her he had promised to love, cherish 
and protect—notwithstanding that the little flock 
which increased around him needed his active 
exertions to make them what society required ; 
and he contrasted those first years of manhood 
with the last few of his life. What changes 
seemed to have been wrought in everything !—in 
his wife’s love and in people’s respect towards 
him—and he began to believe now, what had 
been hinted to him by a neighbor, that his wife 
‘was growing insane, for she seemed so strange— 
so different from her former self, that he felt 
frightened at her threat, and felt, too, that her 
determined manner was proof sufficient that she 
meant what she said. So as the drunkard sat 
and thought, ills seemed to thicken, in his imag- 
ination at least, till with a troubled brow he 
arose, closed the window, and sought his pillow. 
- Mrs. Brewer was sleeping, and the husband 
tried to sleep too; but he could not, for he re- 
membered even in his dreams the fearful threat 
of poisoning made by his wife, and he saw over 


again with mental exaggeration her wild ex- 
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pression and pale cheeks as she spoke, and he 
resolved that he would drink no more, but try to 
soothe her mind and restore it to its former 
state. 

And the next day came and Mr. Brewer was 
sober, and the empty bottle stood in the cup- 
board untouched. A week went by and then a 
month or more, and still Mr. Brewer shunned 
his former haunts and went daily to his shop, 
and now his wife began to have hope that the 
fetters that once bound her husband were broken, 
and there would be no more misery in their 
home ; so the old smile of other days came back 
again, and when he playfully caressed her, she 
did not turn coldly away, but spoke words-of en- 
couragement even stronger than she felt, and 
pictured happy days in the future. Her manner 
pleased her husband, for it rid him of his care for 
her intellect ; but with ease of mind came long- 
ing after old companions, and once more he fell. 

The contrast to the wife was dreadful, as he 
again reeled into his home, but there was no re- 
newal of the former conversation about poison- 
ing. And thus several weeks went by, when 
Mr. Brewer, forgetting his wife’s threat and his 
former fears, staggered into his miserable home 
with a well-filled bottle secreted in his pocket. 
Going slyly to the closet, he pushed it far back 
into the corner of a shelf, and then crept along 
to his room and laid his head on his pillow to 
take a drunkard’s troubled sleep. Though Mrs. 
Brewer did not apparently look up from her 
work, she noticed every movement of her hus- 
band. But she made no remark; and when he 
was gone, she told Mary to put the younger 
children to bed, for she had business out. Then 
wrapping a shawl around her shoulders, she 
sought the street. 

The children were soundly sleeping when 
Mrs. Brewer returned. Even Mary, who was 
left as housekeeper, had leaned her head back in 
the rocking-chair and closed her eyes, and when 
her mother awoke her, she sprang suddenly up, 
and with a wild expression inquired if she had 
been to get the poison. 

“Go to bed, child,” said the mother, “for it 
is late.” And Mary, with a bewildered air, 
obeyed. 

When Mary had retired, her mother took 
from her pocket a folded paper, and taking the 
bottle from the shelf, poured the contents of the 
paper—a powder—into the liquid within, and 
replaced it in the corner. The next morning 
she aroused the children early, and after due 
preparation told them to go to the Common and 
play till school;time, and then from there go to 
the schoolhouse. 
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Mr. Brewer’s potations seemed to have been 
deeper than usual the previous night, for he did 
not waken from his lethargic sleep until after the 
school-bell sounded, when with a fevered and 
misty brain he crawled from his bed and half 
staggered into his comfortless kitchen. There 
was no one present; so going to the cupboard, 
he espied, standing as he had left it, the dark 
bottle in the corner apparently untouched. His 
burning thirst was too intense now to remember 
anything but that the means to gratify his appe- 
tite was before him; he did not even notice the 
sediment in the bottom, nor the peculiar taste 
that lingered in his mouth after the liquid was 
swallowed. And now that thirst was quenched, 
he again with unsteady step sought the old- 
fashioned bed-room back of the kitchen, and 
when he had once more pressed his pillow, he 
tried to sleep; but a peculiar sensation stole 
gently, at first, through his veins, that kept him 
wakeful, and then it gradually increased until 
pains began to shoot through his frame. The 
threat of Mrs. Brewer was uttered so long ago, 
and in her frenzied hours, that the husband had 
ceased to think of it; but now, as his pains in- 
creased and he could not account for them, the 
previous threat shot through his mind, and with 
a loud groan, he tried to raise himself from the 
bed ; but his head was dizzy, and he fell heavily 
back, loudly calling on the name of his wife. 

In an instant, the door that led from the 
kitchen was thrown furiously open, and Mrs. 
Brewer, with blanched cheeks and dishevelled 
hair, entered. 

“Did you call me, Nelson?” said the wife. 

“TI did call you,” replied he, slowly. “0, 
Kitty! what have you done ?” 

“ What I said I would do—and now you must 
die! Ha, ha, ha! You have cursed the earth 
long enough.” 

Large drops of cold perspiration stood on the 
invalid’s face, and his features were so distorted 
that none could have recognized in him the ine- 
briate of yesterday, for the pallor of death was 
on his brow, and every limb was rigid. But 
Mrs. Brewer seemed to observe it all with joy, 
and gave vent to her feelings in a wild, idiotic 
laugh, while the husband, with failing strength, 
begged humbly, prayerfully, that she would has- 
tily procure him an antidote for the poison, and 
he called on Him who alone has power to stay 
death to witness that he would never, never touch 
again that which would intoxicate. 

“I believe you not,” said the wife, “for you 
have promised me too often. I could save you 
even now, if I would, for I have an antidote; 
but I will not—you shall die!” 


“Then I will save myself,” half shrieked the 
husband, as with a convulsive movement he 
threw himself from the bed and tried to gain the 
outer door. But his wife sprang between him 
and it, and turning the key, she withdrew it and 
threw it ont of a back window into the garden 
beyond. ‘Then I will leap from the window,” 
said he, his voice growing fainter and fainter at 
every moment. 

“ Never!” shouted the wife, in a demoniac 
state; and she drew from beneath the small 
shawl that was thrown around her shoulders a 
pistol, and aimed it at his breast. “Dare take 
another step towards that window and I fire!” 
said she, assuming a determined attitude. 

Mr. Brewer was overpowered! He felt that 
he had not courage to battle with death and a 
maniac; so sinking upon his knees, while his 
body was convulsed with pain, he offered up a 
prayer sincere and heartfelt that if he could but 
be once more restored to health no intoxicating 
drink should ever wet his lips again. 

“If I could believe you!” said the wife, more 
calmly looking on. 

“You may—you may!” he returned, almost 


gasping. 

“ Swear it again and again and kiss this book,” 
continued the wife, “and then if I believe you I 
will save you; but if not, you have but a few 
moments more to live.” 

The husband grasped the worn Bible, and 
again and again repeated the oath, then sealed it 
with a kiss, and fell backward exhausted, fainting. 

Mrs. Brewer stepped to the little closet and 
laid by the pistol; then returning, she raised 
his head from the floor and placed it ona pillow, 
and taking from her bosom a paper, she mixed 
the contents with water and held it to her hus- 
band’s lips. With difficulty it was swallowed, 
and in a few moments after, Mr. Brewer com- 
menced vomiting, and then his pains grew less. 

Mrs. Brewer did not nurse her husband with 
tender care, but much the same as a maniac 
would nurse some favorite pet—anxious at times 
and then neglectful. But it was several weeks 
ere he ventured to go out from his home, for his 
wife acted so strangely that he feared she would 
do injury to herself or children—and well he 
knew if she had been sane, she would not have 
tried to poison him, even though he had been 
more intemperate than he was. 

Mr. Brewer did not like to expose what his 
wife had done, nor did he allude to it even to 
her, for he felt that he was the cause of her men- 
tal derangement. But when, after his recovery, 
she proposed that they should move into another 
neighborhood where he would not meet with so 
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many of his old associates, he readily agreed to 
it, and from this time there was a gradual change 
working in Mr. Brewer’s home. The black bot- 
tle was broken, the old furniture was cast off for 
some of better quality, the children went better 
clad te school, and little Mary no longer sewed 
on slop-work, that she might purchase shoes for 
the Sabbath. The wife’s mind grew more calm 
and peaceful now, though she never alluded to 
the past; and so years rolled by, and the hus- 
band still kept the oath he took when he thought 
death so near him. 

His sons and daughters had now attained to 
the stature of men and women, amid peace and 
plenty, and though time had added to the fath- 
er’s age, one would have thought him younger 
now than when he took the oath. And so had 
time dealt gently with the mother, for bloom still 
lingered on her cheek, and a happy smile rested 
permanently on her face. 

One evening a dark-haired youth—the accepted 
lover of Mary—had closed the outer door and 
left the eldest daughter and her mother alone, 
seated beside the winter’s grate. 

“Mother,” said Mary, ‘do you not remem- 
ber, many years ago, when we were very poor 
and father was intemperate, what you whispered 
in my ear one evening ¢” 

“I do, Mary.” 

“ Well, I have often thought it very strange 
that you would never allow me to allude to it 
afterwards, but I knew something unusual took 
place about that time, for one day when I came 
from school, I found father very sick, and you 
would not permit us to ask him any questions. 
But I recollect well that from that time he never 
drank again, and we were better off. Say, 
mother, did you attempt to poison ¢” 

The mother sat silent for a moment, and then 
looking up with a smile, she answered : 

“No, Mary, I never did; but he thought I 
did, and I have never undeceived him. It was 
a desperate game I played—one in which I knew 
if I were successfal, I should never regret it, and 
if I were not, I could not be more miserable than 
I was as I saw his intemperate habits increasing.” 

“And will you tell me all the particulars ?” 

“Yes, child.” And Mrs. Brewer looked cau- 
tiously around the room to make sure they were 
alone—and when she became satisfied they were, 
she commenced. “When your father first be- 
came intemperate, it grieved me to the heart— 
and I tried to reason with him and convince 
him how wretched would be our lot, if he did 
not desist. But he paid but little attention to 
me, except for the moment, and then sought his 
old companions again. Then I begged him 
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with tears to shun intoxication—but all to no 
purpose. He would make me fair promises only 
to break them, and thus year after year wore on 
until I resolved to try another plan, and this I 
told to a neighbor whom I could trust, and to 
our family physician, who knew my trials and 
felt great sympathy for me. It was that before — 
your father I should appear slightly insane, and 
then at a given time should threaten to poison 
him. I knew your father always had great 
dread of a maniac, anid well he knew he had 
given me trouble enous ty make me insane; so 
I acted well my part, tur { was always called a 
good mimic, and now I had too much at stake 
not todo my best. You heard me make the 
threat, but I-knew I could trust you; so I whis- 
pered in your ear it was all pretence. But still 
you feared, and I did not like to talk about it af- 
terwards, for that morning’s scene did well-nigh 
drive me mad, and nothing but the greatest firm- 
ness preserved me. Well, Dr. Selby prepared 
—I could not say what—but it had the desired 
effect, and I knew if he died it would be by 
fright alone, and that I had an antidote for his 
pains when I saw fit to give it.” 

“And would you indeed have shot my 
father?” inquired Mary, trembling. 

Mrs. Brewer could not refrain from smiling. 

“TI guess not, Mary, as the pistol had no lock 
on it, or I should have been afraid to handle it. 
It was an old one I found in my neighbor’s attic 
that morning, and I hardly know what prompted 
me to take it. But it answered a very good pur- 
pose, as he was too frightened to know a pistol 
from a cane.” 

“ And when that scene was over, did you re- 
cover your mental faculties all at once ¢” 

“ Not before him, child, but gradually; and 
dreadfal as seems that time to me when I look 
back, I cannot even now regret it, for we have 
all lived happily since. But I think it is not 
best to tell your father even now, for he might 
think hard of me for the stratagem 1 employed, 
but I meant it only for the good of all.” 

“OY!” exclaimed Mary; and her mother, on 
looking up, saw a pair of dark, laughing eyes 
peering through the crevice of the door, and 
then her husband entered, and placing his arm 
around the neck of his wife, said pleasantly : 

“T have heard all about it now, and the mys- 
tery is all cleared up, for I have sometimes had 
doubts about your ever really trying to poison 
me. But that pistol! Ha, ha, ha! Well, I 
believed it all then, and now I am very glad I 
did, for it worked a reform in me that has made 
my life happy since, and which will continue 


while God gives me strength to keep my oath.” 
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SAYING, ALL IS OVER NOW. 


SSN 


The regal summer's host of flowers 
Were whispering to the wind, 

And sombre shadows marked the hours 
For lighter hues designed ; 

With meek hands folded o’er their bloom, 
They to the cool breeze bow, 

And, as if conscious of their doom, 
Say, all is over now! 


We sported through the sunny hours 
In robes of gaudy hue; 
We decked the green embosomed bowers, 
Where maidens came to woo; 
We lingered on the sunny plain, 
We crowned the hillock's brow— 
The valley held its floral train, 
But all is over now. 


When Summer drooped her head and died, . 
She left her children lone; 

And Autumn comes, with steps of pride, 

- Yo take her vacant throne. 

We fold our robes—we hide our bloom, 
And to the mandate bow; 

The frost king reads our final doom, 
And all is over now. 


BERTHA ALTON’S COUNTRY LOVER. 


BY ANNIE CLAIR. 


“Tr is not right, Bertha, you know it is not, to 
treat Harry Weston in this heartless manner.” 

“In what have I offended, gentle cousin ?” 

“You promised to go with Harry to the pic- 
nic to-morrow afternoon, and not five minutes 
since, I heard you make an engagement with 
that insufferable coxcomb, Fred Wilson, for the 
same hour we were to start for the grove.” 

“ And is that all, dear Grace?” cried Bertha 
Alton, with a wild, ringing laugh; “but how 
can one expect you to understand such things, 
when you have spent all your life in the rural 
districts, away from civilization?” 

“ But I think you ought to have kept your en- 
gagement with Harry ; for he is very sensitive, 
and I think he has met with but little of kindness. 
He has been left an orphan since he was an in- 
fant, and it is said Mr. Stanley has not treated 
him well. Come, send an excuse to Wilson, 
that you had made a previous engagement.” 

“T shall dono such thing; but you may tell 
Harry that I had forgotten I had made an en- 
gagement with Wilson. I shall not reject the 
attentions of such an accomplished gentleman as 
Wilson, for those of a country farmer. I relin- 
quish all claims in that direction to your lady- 


ship, and hope you will have a pleasant time at 


your ex 
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“ But it will not be true, Bertha, that you had 
made a previous engagement with Wilson ; there- 
fore I shall not tell Harry so. I shall give him 
the true reason, or none.” 

“ Well, please yourself, then, it does not mat- 
ter much. I only flirted with Harry because he 
seemed to be the reigning favorite; but since 
Wilson’s arrival the wind is in another quarter.” 

“T hope you will not suffer for this heartless- 
ness, Bertha; you surely would not think of mar- 
rying Wilson ?” 

“Marrying Wilson! Who but you would 
ever think of such a thing? Still, I don’t know, 
if he has a plenty of that ‘root of allevil.’ I 
have not ascertained yet how thatis; but I tell 
you, Grace, I must be mistress of a splendid es- 
tablishment ; I must have the gay and fashion- 
able world worshipping at my shrine. I must 
be second to none in wealth, rank and influence.” 

“ But surely you would not purchase these at 
the expense of happiness ?” 

“At the expense of happiness! I tell you 
these things and happiness are identical. But I 
see you are displeased with me. Up here in the 
wilderness, you see, there is nothing to amuse 
one, but a little flirtation, otherwise I should die 
of melancholy. But, Grace, do not wear that so- 
ber face any longer, it is not becoming ; and— 
hush—do not speak, I cannot listen to any more 
moralizing at present ; but to make some atone- 
ment for the slight you think a ‘ dear friend’ has 
received, I will tell you a bit of a compliment. 
When you left the room yesterday, Fred wished 
to know if you could not be persuaded to accom- 
pany us to-morrow. I told him of your engage- 
ment, and he did not urge the matter, but replied, 
‘ That cousin of yours is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever saw, present company excepted ; and 
what a graceful figure, and what a lovely com- 
plexion.’ I declare, Grace, it is improving this 
minute. Ah! cousin mine, I would not like you 
for a rival after a year’s existence in fashionable 
society; but what do you think of the compli- 
ment? I would like to know how highly you 
appreciate it ?” 

“ At its true value, Bertha.” 

**O, there comes Fred up the avenee; and 
now for my bonnet and shawl. Au revoir.’ 

The reader must pardon us if we digress a lit- 
tle, while we give a short sketch of the individu- 
als thus unceremoniously brought before them. 

Harry Weston was the adopted son of a farmer 
who lived among the hills of the ‘old Granite 
State,’ and froni his earliest youth was inured 
to labor and to poverty. From his childhood he 
had evinced a great desire for a thorough educa- 
tion, and at the age of twenty-one, he had, by- 
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hard labor in the summer, and teaching in the 
winter, found means to fit himself for college, 
and was on the following year to enter an insti- 
tution in his native State. 

About this time he became acquainted with 
Bertha Alton, who with some good traits of 
character had two bad ones: one, she was a wor- 
shipper at Mammon’s shrine, and prized wealth 
and display above everything else. Another 
was, she was a coquette ; there was no disputing 
the matter—it had never been doubted since the 
time when at children’s parties, she would deny 
a kiss in order to have it stolen, and then run 
pouting into the corner. She, like Harry, was 
an‘orphan, and lived with an aunt, who, though 
not rich, contrived to keep up appearances, at 
the sacrifice of domestic necessities. She had 
early instilled into Bertha the idea that wealth 
was the one thing needful, and educated her 
with the end, that she was to be mistress ofa 
splendid establishment, always in view. 

She had come from her city home to spend 
the summer with Grace’s parents, for the first 
time since she was a child of three years old. 
Young, and very beautiful, she had been com- 
pletely spoiled by flattery the first season that 
she entered the fashionable circle, where her 
aunt had reigned before her, its brightest orna- 
ment. Nor was Mrs. Gray yet tired of the hom- 
age she had commanded so long, and there was 
but little affection between her and her niece, 
whom she looked on asa mile stone to remind 
her of the length of her journey. 

What Bertha might have been with different 
training is not for us to decide. Now she was 
proud, imperious and impulsive, and encouraged 
and sought Harry Weston’s attention notwith- 
standing the resolution she fancied he had made 
to avoid her. Previous to her arrival, he and 
Grace had many a pleasant walk through the 
village, for Harry loved to tell her his plans, 
while the blood would rush to her cheek, and 
the fire to her eye, and she would speak words 
of encouragement, and predict for him a bright 
and brilliant future. But on cousin Bertha’s 
arrival, these pleasant walks were discontinued, 
and in their place were boat-rides, picnics, and 
horseback excursions, and various other kinds 
of amusement, until Grace thought she did not 
have a quiet moment to herself. 

But notwithstanding all this, Bertha declared 
she had never seen so dull a place, and heartily 
wished herself back in the city. Grace wished 
she was there, too, though she never owned s0 
much, no, not even to herself, but she saw Harry 
was changed since the arrival of her handsome 
cousin, and it was with pain she saw her trifling 
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with one whose every thought she believed was 
true nobleness. Bertha knew there was a strug- 
gle in Weston’s heart, but she did not doubt that 
in the end she would conquer; for when had she 
failed in any conquest she had set her heart upon ? 

And she did not now fail. They went the 
whole round of lovers’ experiences. They flirted 
and quarrelled, then became reconciled, and took 
morning rides and moonlight promenades ; they 
read in the same volume, joined in the same 
dance at the village festival; but still the word 
love had not as yet been spoken by either. 

But the time came. It is an old saying, that 
“birds of the air carry news ;” whether true or 
not we do not pretend to say. But in some way 
Harry heard a rumor that he was not the only 
one the lady smiled on, and jealousy got the mas- 
tery,; and in a paroxysm of doubt he revealed 
the full extent of his affection. Bertha smiled 
favorably on his suit, and with one of her most 
bewitching smiles, and with the most apparent 
earnestness, requested him not to doubther; and 
for a brief season they were apparently very hap- 
py in each other’s society. 

Had Bertha fully understood the heart she was 
trifling with, she would have paused a moment 
ere she won and then cast it away for one with 
whom she had formed a slight acquaintance in 
her city home. Frederic Wilson had followed 
Bertha Alton, after a short acquaintance, during 
which he became fascinated with her beauty and 
brilliancy, into the country, to spend the remain- 
der of his college vacation in her society. 

Without being absolutely dissolute or vicious, 
he was possessed of no fixed principles, and with- 
out any particular aim in view, seemed to live a 
sort of butterfly life, thinking only of present 
amusement and gratification. Possessed of an 
ample fortune which would soon be at his own 
disposal, he did not see the use of troubling him- 
self about the future, forgetting that in a country 
where the wheel of fortune is ever rolling, the 
princely merchant or millionaire of to-day may 
to-morrow be cast from his proud eminence, and 
obliged to labor with his own aristocratic hands 
for the comforts of life. There was a gleam of 
triumph on Bertha’s face, as she saw Wilson had 
followed her to her country residence, and she 
thought he would be a far more- eligible subject 
to display as a new lover, than the high-minded 
and honorable, though humble Harry Weston. 

She had made an engagement to accompany 
Harry and Grace on a picnic excursion on the 
day of the commencement of our story. Buta 
few moments after Weston bade her adieu, ere 
“Mr. Wilson ” was announced ; and Bertha, be- 
ing a little ashamed of the unfashionable appear- 
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ance of her country lover, determined, during 
the stay of the city beau, to treat him with a 
cold indifference which she doubted not would 
be readily forgiven should she again choose to 
favor him with her smiles. 

There was a shadow of disappointment that 
passed over Harry’s brow, which Grace did not 
fail to notice, when she told him Bertha would 
not accompany them; and she thought he did 
not enjoy the afternoon much. When returning 
home they met Wilson and Bertha, who seemed 
so much occupied with each other’s society that 
they did not recognize Grace or Harry until they 
had almost passed ; and then a smile from the 
gentleman, and a cool bow from the lady, caused 
the blood to tinge her cheek and a tear to start 
to her eye, more for her companion’s sake than 
for her own. 

Every haughty feeling was aroused when Harry 
saw the true state of things. The idea that he 
had been deserted for one like Wilson, was very 
mortifying to his pride; and though he was not 
one to love, when esteem, the necessary prelude 
to love, was gone, yet it was a long time before 
he could meet her calmly. 

But all this did not evidently cause Bertha 
much trouble; her pride was gratified, in the 
knowledge that he once loved her, and she gloried 
in the thought that one whom her cousin could 
not win in her whole lifetime, had offered his 

homage at her shrine on the short acquaintance 
of three weeks. 

Wilson’s visits were now made almost daily, 
while Bertha who had ascertained that he was 
the possessor of a large fortune, strove to draw 
him to her side by a display of all the accom- 
plishments she was mistress of. But while seat- 
ed at Bertha’s side, and playing with her fan, or 
discussing the merits of the last novel, or the tal- 
ents of the new theatrical star his eyes would 
seek the window where Grace was engaged with 
her embroidery or book, with no slight interest 
—It was late in the evening, and Grace sat alone 


in the little parlor. Bertha having got tired of 


waiting for Wilson, had retired to her chamber, 
a few moments previous. Grace was somewhat 
sad this evening, for Harry Weston had that day 
taken leave of her to commence his collegiate 
course at Dartmouth. He had always been so 
kind to her that she Joved him as a brother—so 
Grace thought—for she had not yet analyzed 
the feelings with which she regarded him. 

The door was softly opened, and before Grace 
was aware that any one had entered, a form was 
at her side, and the words, “ Miss Lindon,” 
caused her to give a sudden start, and she saw 
Frederick Wilson. 
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“ Please to be seated, Mr. Wilson, and I will 
call Bertha directly.” 

“ But it is not Miss Alton that I came to see; 
as I passed the window I saw you were alone, 
and I entered to have a few moments’ conversa- 
tion, if you will do me the favor to listen.” 

Again she motioned for him to be seated, won- 
dering what he had to communicate. He placed 
himself at her side. 

“Tt is but a short time that I have known you, 
Miss Lindon, but short as the time is, I have 
learned to love you; do not start, but listen to 
me—hear me, I have—” 

“But Mr. Wilson, I cannot listen to you; 
you have been my cousin’s constant companion 
for the last few weeks, bestowing on her all a loy- 
er’s attentions, and now to insult me with a 
declaration like this. Go, and I will forget it.” 

“ But I love her not! O, Grace, I love her 
not; ever since I have known your true, noble 
soul, uncontaminated by the conventionalities of 
frivolity and fashion, this heart has been faithful 
to its worship of thee. I am weary of the hol- 
low show and glitter which have surrounded me 
from childhood ; of the heartless, useless life I 
am living, with myself. I am weary of the 
world, and all but you, that it contains. But O, 
Grace, give me but leave to hope, and from this 
hour I will commence a new life; I will endeav- 
or to make some being the wiser, and better, and 
happier, for my having lived. Give me only 
leave to hope, even at a far distant day, when I 
shall be more worthy of you, and you shall see 
that with that hope of your love, I will become a 
different being.” 

“T cannot give you a shadow of hope; but in- 
deed I wish you happy; and believe me, you 
can be so without the poor reward of my love; 
there is a higher purpose to live for, than human 
approbation ; there are tears to be wiped from 
the eyes of the sorrowing ; there are many faint 
and weary ones that bow in anguish, not think- 
ing that a kind Father ordains all in infinite good- 
ness and wisdom.” 

“ And with you to counsel and direct—but I 
see by your averted face, that it is useless to say 
more—Farewell,” and pressing her hand to his 
lips, he was gone. * * * 

“ Strange, Wilson has gone without taking 
leave of me,” said Bertha Alton one morning, as 
she and Grace sat gazing out of the window; 
“but it is getting so dull here. What has be- 
come of Harry Weston ?” 

“ He went away last week to Hanover.” 

“O yes, I had forgotten. It was too bad to 
win him from his allegiance to you, sweet cousin ; 
but, indeed, I did not know that it would cause 


that cheek to flush and the voice to tremble at 
the mere mention of his name.” 

“Tt is not that, Bertha; you know he never 
cared for me, but I believe he loved you, and it 
was not worth causing a pang to a heart like his, 
for the mere gratification of an idle vanity.” 

“ But then it is so pleasant to think I have lis- 
tened to three declarations of love, and next 
Wednesday is my seventeenth birthday. It is 
strange Wilson should have left me as he did, 
after taking the trouble of coming here, when he 
might have been at Newport or Saratoga; but 
never mind we shall mest again, 
him for past negl * 

Four years had fled by, each one valuiad with 
changes and histories of its own, since Bertha 
Alton and Grace Lindon sat in the little brown 
cottage home of the latter. Those four years 
had proved sad pages in Grace’s life history, for 
during that time her parents had gone to immor- 
tality, leaving their eldest daughter the guide 
and protector of their three younger children. 

Mr. Lindon had not possessed a large share of 
this world’s goods and the cottage was sold to 
pay the expenses of his illness. The clergyman 
who lived in Grace’s native village, offered to 
take the two younger children until something 
could be provided for their support, and Grace 
had taken the situation of governess, and her sal- 
ary enabled her to support herself and one of her 
sisters who was now attending a school a short 
distance from thecity. * * * 

“The invitations are all given out, Bertha, 
are they not ?” said Mrs. Gray, as she sat in her 
elegant drawing-room, gazing intently into the 
face of her companion. 

“ They are all sent, with the exception of Mrs. 
Montague’s, but I have hesitated about sending 
hers. She patronizes Grace so much, that I fear 
she will be angry if she is not included in the 
invitation.” 

“T invite a governess! and the talented and 
aristocratic Mr. Weston to be one of the guests ! 
I do not fancy it would be a very pleasant party 
toher. With the exception of Mrs. Montague, 
there will be no one for her to speak to the whole 
evening.” 

“ But she met Wilson the summer that I spent 
at Uncle Lindon’s, and he would not fail to rec- 
ognize her. But after all, I donot think Grace 
will accept the invitation. Your coldness has 
entirely frightened her away, and it is a long 
time since she has called here.” 

“ Ah, trust me for that; I saw how it would 
be when she was so constantly calling to see you, 
and I took particular pains to let her know her 
visits were not acceptable. Ido not think she 
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will come; and we may say in the note ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague and Miss Lindon, etc.’ But 
this Mr. Weston; I never heard of him till the 
last two weeks. Since that time I have heard of 
nothing else; who is he ? and where did he come 
from? He is wealthy, of course; did you not 
say he was intimate with the Pembertons ?” 

“ He is very intimate with Colonel M——, and 
through him became acquainted with the Pem- 
bertons ; whether wealthy or not I do not know, 
but it does not matter, for he has talents and elo- 
quence that Colonel M—— says will win him a 
proud eminence in political life. I understand 
he has already received an appointment at 
Washington. I do not know what there is about 
this Mr. Weston, but there is surely something 
very familiar in his countenance; I think I must 
have met some one that had aslight resemblance, 
but I have never seen one half so noble and dis- 
tinguished-looking ; and then I think he must 
have felt the same with regard to me, for when I 
was introduced at Mrs. Hamilton’s, he said some- 
thing about its being so long time since had seen 
me, that he scarcely recognized me; and then 
when I looked up inquiringly, he saw by my looks 
that I did not know him, and apologized by re- 
plying that he met so many strange faces he 
might be pardoned if he sometimes made a mis- 
take of the kind; but he showed me more atten- 
tion than any other person present, with the ex- 
ception of John Pemberton. I am glad he is so 
soon to be married; and aunt, you must spare 
no expense in my dress for this eventful evening, 
there is no knowing what the result will be.” 

‘No expense shall be spared, Bertha, but you 
must remember that this game cannot be played 
much longer; and before two months have pass- 
ed, the auctioneer’s flag will wave over this door ; 
but by that time you must be mistress of another 
mansion ; and it will be your own fault if you are 
not so.” 

“Do not fear for me, aunt; it took some ma- 
neeuvering to bring Wilson to a declaration, but 
it came at last; when I replied, that never hay- 
ing thought of the matter, I would like a month 
to reflect on the affair, before that time the dis- 
tinguished lawyer—but no more, it is time to call 
the carriage to go out and purchase the dress 
for the coming occasion. 

It was late on the evening of the assembly at 
Mrs. Gray’s, and anxious eyes were turned in 
the direction of the door, but all to no purpose. 
Bertha Alton had never looked more beautiful. 
The broad, dark braid of hair wound round her 
head, just above her forehead, gave an almost 
regal appearance to that superb face. The round- 
ed arms were encircled with bracelets of pearls 
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sprinkled here and there with diamonds, which 
glistened like stars in the midst of clouds. The 
dress of white satin fell in graceful folds around 
the queenly form, as she moved around the 
apartment, while murmurs of “ brilliant,” “ beau- 
tiful,” ran around the room. If he could only 
see her now—so Bertha thought, but he came 
not; she had been told that he went but little in- 
to such assemblies, but she had thought he would 
come to-night. She did not condescend to notice 
her cousin Grace, who was quietly seated in a 
corner with her simple muslin, without ornament, 
save the single rosebud in her hair. Once, only 
once, Mrs. Gray had spoken to her, and then the 
words: “So you came this evening? Bertha 
thought you would not, you went into society 
so little since you lost your parent,” caused the 
tears to start to her eyes, and the regret that she 
had yielded to the solicitations of Mrs. Montague 
to be present at the assembly. Buthark! Miss 
Pemberton, Colonel M—— and Mr. Weston are 
announced. 

Bertha Alton was leaning listlessly on Fred 
Wilson’s arm, without hearing half the remarks 
he addressed to her, but suddenly her eyes flash 
with new light, the smile plays around her mouth, 
and the bloom on her cheek betrays strong emo- 
tion. She withdraws her hand from Wilson’s 
arm, and there was no lack of animation now, for 
she did her best to please, as she stood at the 
side of the admired and gifted stranger. 

Weston was indeed a fine and distinguished- 
looking man, with large, full, hazel eyes, fringed 
with long, black lashes, and his countenance at 
that moment was half serious. His features were 
marked and fine, combined: with great vigor and 
character of expression, varying with every 
changing feeling or momentary emotion. After 
conversing a few moments with Bertha Alton, he 
retired to the recess of a window, and stood gaz- 
ing upon the crowd down the room; soon his 
eye rests on a fair girl, of a sweet loveliness that 
might have won from the most fastidious that 
admiration given to personal beauty. But Wes- 
ton had grown indifferent as well as fastidious, 
and why should his eye rest there with more than 
its wonted interest ? 

Soon he crossed the room and with frank cor- 
diality reached out his hand. 

“T trust I do not need an introduction here,” 
he said, a moment afterwards, placing himself by 
her side. 

How little he needed it the flushed cheek and 
trembling hand which he had detained might 
have told him, but not for worlds could she at 
that moment have spoken. 

“ You seem quite retired, this evening, Grace ; 
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you must still allow me to call you Grace, for it 
seems so cold and hollow to use formality to one 
who was my earliest friend and companion. But 
see, the guests are about descending to the re- 
freshment room ; please allow me to conduct you?” 

Bertha saw Weston leading her cousin through 
the hall, and she gazed in amazement. Where 
could they have met? But from parts of the 
conversation which she heard, the past all came 
back to her mind; and overwhelmed with morti- 
fication and disappointment, she did not again 
seek his society, but at the expirationof Wilson’s 
month of probation she became his wife, and re- 
moved with him to a distant city. * * 

Years have passed away and Harry Weston’s 
movements have been chronicled, as matters of 
interest to the public. But to sketch the progress 
of such a character through the shifting scenes of 
his upward career ; to observe him in his associ- 
ations with the great, the daring and acute, 
should be the work of a more gifted pen. One 
simple incident shall close our story : 

“Who do you think, dearest Grace,” said the 
Honorable Harry Weston, to his wife, “I have 
engaged for my private secretary ?” 

“‘T am sure I cannot imagine.” 

“ The husband of Bertha Alton, that was; he 
has spent a large fortune, and this morning 
came to me for employment, so I took him for a 
short time on trial.” 


INVENTOR OF PICKLED HERRING. 


Some of our most valuable inventions are of 
so simple a that the only wonder about 
them seems to be that they were never found out 
before. Itis said that the emperor of Russia 
has just returned from a visit to the little town 
of Borgo, on the Baltic, where he took part in 
the ceremony of laying the foundation of a mon- 
ument to the memory of the fisherman Beukels, 
who first introduced the va of preserving her- 
rings by salting and packing them. Formerly 
the vast numbers of herrings which were captur- 
ed on the northern and western shores of the 
empire, were lost to the world by the rapid de- 
composition of the fish.. Beukels conceived the 
happy idea of salting them, and having instruct- 
ed his neighbors how to preserve them by this 

rocess, went himself to Fi d and taught the 

ins how to deal with the fish. As a reward for 
his public spirit the name of Beukels has been 
handed down to posterity as a benefactor of 
mankind. The emperor les the Fifth visit- 
ed his tomb; Peter the Great granted a pension 
to one of his descendants, and now Alexander 
has laid the foundation stone of a monument to_ 
be erected in his honor.—Portfolio. 


Wisdom allows nothing to be good that will 
not be so forever—no man to be happy but he 
needs no other than what is 

mself—no to be great or powerful. 
is not master of himself. 
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THE FAIR SLAVE OF ISMID. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. | 


Tue city of Ismid is situated at the head of 
a gulf of the same name, and is touched by the 
great road from Constantinople to the southward. 
The place contains but little of material interest, 
-8ave one old castellated structure, and the re- 
mains of antiquity which are to be found in the 
yards of the tomb-stone corners. It was an- 
ciently the seat of fhe kings of Bithynia, and 
once the residence of Hannibal, and if I may 
believe the begging tshawooska who acted as my 
guide, I had the pleasure of standing in the 
very apartment where that mighty general used 
to sleep. But what I saw has little to do with 
my story. 

Ismid is the seat of a pasha, and at the time 
of which I write Benmousoff held that high 
office. He was a fat, lazy Turk, over half a 
century old, and if he was honest it was because 
he could make the most money by being so. 
The pasha had one son named Gaib. This was 
his only child, and he loved him well—so well 
that he would even stretch his authority at times 
to please him. Gaib was five-and-twenty when 
for the first time in his life the thought of mar- 
riage entered his head. Hedid once make some 
advances to the daughter of the Capitan Bey, 
but he was coldly turned away, and all thoughts 
of love were banished. The truth was, Gaib 
was not only of a wilful and ugly disposition, 
but he was very homely in person, having only 
one eye, and being otherwise disfigured. So the 
youth resolved that he would not force himself 
upon the fair sex again until he could find one 
whom he could command to share his lot. 

One day Gaib entered his father’s presence in 
great haste. 

“ What is it, my son?” the old pasha asked, 
noting the youth’s excitement. 

“In the market-place—at the shop of old 
Abraham—there is a Greek girl named Lulee. 
She is for sale. I want her for a wife.” 

“A wife, Geib? And will my son take a 
wife from among the Greeks? Can you find—” 

“Stop, my father. Go first and see Lulee. 
Such beauty ne’er before was meted out to hu- 
man form. I must have her, and you must go 
and see her ?” 

“But how much does the old Jew ask for 


? 
“ He asks two thonsand piastres.”” 
“A great sum, my child.” 
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“For great worth. But come—you must go 
with me to the market. My heart is set upon 
the possession of this slave, and I must have 
her.” 

The pasha saw that his son was determined, 
and he threw on his beneish, and prepared to fol- 
low on to the bazaar. When the father and son 
reached the shop of Abraham, they were at 
once admitted to the room where the slave was. 
Even the old pasha was wonder-struck by the 
girl’s marvellous beauty. She was not over sev- 
enteen, and as fair as the very roses that clus- 
tered about the lattice near which she sat. 
There was much of the voluptuous in her 
round, full, perfect form ; but in her beautiful 
face all was purity and native modesty, with a 
tremulous, shrinking expression, which revealed 
but a little of the anguish which lay at her heart. 
Her story, as toldsby the Jew, was simply this : 
About a year before she had been stolen away 
from her home in Greece and brought hither by 
a corsair. He (the Jew) bought her at once, and 
had since kept her at work in his kitchen. But 
now he had found a cheaper cook, and he wanted 
the money for the fair Greek. 

Benmousoff acknowledged that he had never 
before seen a female so lovely, and knowing 
that no respectable free woman would take his 
son for a husband, he resolved to buy the lovely 
slave. Accordingly he paid over to the Jew 
two thousand piastres, and the maiden was de- 
livered into his keeping. ‘ 

“ You are mine now,” the pasha said, as he 
took the girl by the hand to lead her away. 

Lulee crouched close to the old man, at the 
same time casting upon Gaib one of those fright- 
ened looks such as a fawn might give a wolf. 
She drew down her veil, and then Benmousoff 
led her from the place. When they reached the 
pasha’s seraglio, Gaib followed them. 

“Lulee,” spoke the old man, “you may 
banish all your fears, for your station is tobe an 
honorable one. My son takes you for his wife.” 

“Your son!” uttered the Greek, with a fear- 
fal start. ‘ Where is he ?” 

“ He stands by your side.” 

Lulee cast one frightened look upon the young 
man, and then, with her small white hands 
clasped, she uttered : 

“Spare me—O, spare me! I can cook, and 
wash, and scrub; and I can be as faithful as the 
sun. But spare me from this! ©, have com- 
passion !” 

First Gaib’s countenance assumed a troubled, 
chagrined expression, but a look of anger 
quickly followed. He moved to the maiden’s 
side and placed his hand upon her shoulder. 
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“Lutee,” he said, in a low, hissing tone, ‘‘ you 
are to be my wife. If you are wise, you will 
beware. There are tortures more painful than 
death—and fate may hold in store a position 
worse than that of wife!” 

With a quick, cold shadder, the poor girl 
shrank back and covered her face. The wild 
heaving of her bosom told how deep was her 
agony, but no tears came to relieve her bur- 
dened soul. 

“Yes, Lulee,” said the old man, “thou art 
for my son, and he will make thee his wife. Be 
faithful, and thou shalt be happy.” 

Ere long the fair slave was conducted to the 
apartment which had been set apart for her, and 
here, when she was alone, she wept. Little 
dreamed the pasha and his son the secret of the 
Greek girl’s heart. 

Night came on, and a black slave came and 
lighted the lamp which hung in Lulee’s room. 
It emitted a grateful perfume as it burned, and 
cast a soft light upon the place. Surely the 
apartment was a sumptuous one, and the eye 
tired not in viewing the costly trappings that 
decorated the ceiling and walls. Yet Lulee no- 
ticed it not. With her head bowed, she groaned 
in the deep agony of her soul, and anon a burst- 
ing prayer came forth from her lips. Thus she 
sat when her door was slowly, noiselessly 
opened, and a human being, muffled up in a 
long cloak, entered the apartment. Lulee 
started up, and the expression upon her face 
was acurious one. There was more of some 
strong, reckless determination, than of resigna- 
tion. And then her right hand wae hidden in 
her bosom, and one who had stood by her side 
might have seen that she clasped the jewelled 
hilt of a small dagger. 

The person: who had entered stood a moment 
near the door; and as he seemed to have reeog- 
nized the maiden, he let the cloak fall from his 
shoulders and then turned his gaze full upon 
Lulee. He was a young man—not over three- 
and twenty—tall and nobly formed, with these 
dark eyes and richly flowing hair, and those 
pure, classical features which mark the Greek 
youth. 

“ Lulee,” he said, in a low, sweet tone, “have 
I found thee at last ¢” 

“ Alphion!”’ burst from the maiden’s lips, and 
she gave aspring forward. “I am not deceived! 
O, speak to met” 

But ere he could speak, she was folded to his 
bosom, and for a while the two wept in silence. 

“Lulee—Lulee,” the youth whispered, in a 
tremulous, fearful tome, “art thou yet a wife ?— 
the wife ef any man?” 
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“No, no, Alphion,” the maiden quickly ut- 
tered. “O, no. So far God has been most 
kind.” 

“ But the old pasha bought thee for a wife ?” 

“ Ay—for his son. But no stain should have 
come upon me. I am prepared. Since first I 
left my native shores I have not lost this last, 
sure friend.” As she spoke, she drew forth a 
small dagger, and the expression which rested 
upon her face at that moment showed that Gaib 
could never have found a living wife in his slave. 

“Bless thee,” the youth murmured, as he 
again caught the fair girl to his bosom. “ Lulee, 
I have found thee at last, and henceforth we live 
or die together. For one long year I have 
searched for thee in vain. When they snatched 
thee from our home, I knew it not until two 
days had passed. Who was it that did the deed 
—and how ?” 

“ A foul corsair—a Turk—landed near our cot 
at Dyro—and I was upon the beach. The demon 
seized me and bore me off, and brought me here 
and sold me to the old Jew, with whom I have 
lived ever since until this day.” 

“T sought that Jew, for I had learned that 
thou wast with him,” returned Alphion, folding 
the maiden again to his bosom. “I saw him 
but half an hour after the pasha had taken thee 
away, and since then I have watched about this 
place. I was in the garden when they brought 
thee to this room, and I saw thee pass in. I 
saw the black when she came to light the lamp, 
and when she was gone I staked my life upon the 
hazard of reaching thee. A friendly vine gave 
me access to the balcony of the corridor, and 
with my dagger I easily picked the lock of the 
outer door. Now flee with me. A vessel 
awaits my coming.” 

“Flee?” murmured Lulee, gazing first into 
Alphion’s face, and then bowing her head until 
it rested upon his bosom. 

“Ay. Thou hast not forgotten our vows, 
sweet Lulee. Thy heart is not—” 

“—sh! Mistake me not. 0, Alphion, for 
this long year I have only lived in the love of thy 
noble heart. Inthe darkest hour of all that time 
I have never wholly lost my hope of seeing thee 
once more. Flee? ©, yes. I could face a 
thousand deaths so that I only gained a step to- 
wards the land of my birth, and the home of 
my father. Lead the way, beloved.” 

Lulee raised her head from her lover’s shoul- 
der as she spoke, and she had just tarned to ob- 
tain a light capote which hung near, when a heavy 
step was heard in the corridor. The lovers 


started with affright, for now each had something 
| beside self at stake. 
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“Flee!” gasped Lulee. 

“ But whither ?” asked Alphion, g:z'ng quick- 
ly around. 

There was no place within the apartment for 
concealment, and if there had been the youth 
could not have reached it, for hardly had the 
words passed from his lips when the door was 
opened, and Gaib entered the chamber; and as 
he gave utterance to an oath of astonishment 
and rage, Alphion drew his dagger. But Gaib 
moved not towards him. He took a wiser 
course. As soon as he could comprehend the 
meaning of what he saw, he leaped back into 
the corridor and called out for his slaves. It so 
happened that four stout eunuchs were engaged 
within a short distance, and they were quickly 
upon the spot. 

“In there !” cried Gaib, pointing to the room 
he had just left. “Seize the dog and bind him!” 

The eunuchs rushed in with yatagans drawn, 
and but for Lulee the youth would have been 
instantly killed, for he had prepared to fight to 
the last. She knew his bold, daring spirit, and 
she saw the danger which threatened him; so 
she threw herself upon him, murmuring as she 
did so: “ Die not now, Alphion.” 

On the next moment the youth was seized by 
both arms, and he could resist no more. 

“Away with him!” shouted Gaib. “Take 
him to the prison and tell the keeper the pasha 
sent him.” 

The ill-fated youth cast one look upon Lulee 
ere he was led away, and as he turned from her 
she fell fainting to the floor. Gaib raised her up 
and laid her upon a seat, and then called some of 
the women, who were quickly on hand. The 
young man waited an hour, but Lulee still re- 
mained unconscious, and he retired. Once she 
opened her eyes, and a ray of intelligence 
gleamed therefrom, but it quickly passed away. 

Midnight came, and Gaib returned to the 
chamber, but he found the beautiful Greek now 
raving. He stood awhile by her side, but she 
seemed not to know him. 

“ That was a jacwin, or some evil genie, who 
came in here,” said one of the women. 

But Gaib madenoreply. He waited until he 
was assured that she had not her senses, and 
then he departed. Two of the females were left 
to watch by the couch of the Greek. It was 
some two hours after Gaib had gone that Lulee 
opened her eyes and found the two women 
asleep. She gazed quickly about, and then she 
clasped her hands and prayed, and the name of 
Alphion was in her prayer. . While she was thus 
engaged, one of the watchers awoke. In an in- 


stant the expression of Lulee’s countenance 
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changed, and only meaningless words dropped’ 
from her lips. 

“Poor thing!” uttered the sympathizing 
black. “It was surely some child of darkness 
who came here to see her—perhaps Eblis him- 
self. Fair lady, how feel you ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Lulee, with a wild ex- 
pression. And then she muttered over many 
words of no meaning. 

The daylight came, and Gaib visited his slave 
again, but he gained no reason from her. He 
sent for the physician, and when the man of 
drugs came, he asked him to cure his beautiful 
beloved. The physician examined her case, and 
then shook his head. 

“ Her reason hath left her,” he said. 

“ But what shall cure her?’ asked Gaib. 

“Some of my medicine, and patience,” an- 
swered the physician. 

Accordingly he dealt out some simple drugs, 
and promised to call again on the following 
morning, if not sent for before. 

Once during the day Lulee was left alone, for 
her attendants thought her asleep. When they 
were gone, she arose to a sitting posture and 
clasped her hands. 

“© God of all mercy!” she calmly but fer- 
vently prayed, “save him, O save him! Let 
not the hand of evil fall upon him.” Then she 
bowed her head, and not until she heard the foot- 
steps of the coming attendant did she lie down 
again, And when the attendant had come that 
look of intelligence had passed away, and the 
honest women who watched her thought her 
still insane. 

And so the night came again, and when Gaib 
came he found his purchased bride still insensi- 
ble to his presence. He gazed upon her a few 
moments in silence, and then, with a sudden 
earnestness, he clasped his hands and hastened 
from the apartment. 

Alphion sat upon the cold stone floor of one 
of the deep, strong dungeons of the prison of 
Ismid. The day had gone, and the deep black- 
ness of starless night was upon him. No chains 
were yet upon his limbs, for the dungeon was 
strong enough. He sat thero, with his hands 
clasped, and he only looked for death to release 
him from the place. Thus he sat when the 
sound of feet were heard without—then came 
the creaking of the heavy bolts—and then the 
door was opened, as the prisoner could tell, not 
only by the grating of the rusty hinges, but also 
by the stream of light which came pouring into 
the dungeon. The new-comer was enveloped in 
a sort of long peredjee, but for a while the sud- 
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den transition to such light deprived the prisoner 
of the power of sight. 

“Prisoner,” spoke the intruder, placing his 
lantern upan a low wooden bench, “I have come 
to ask a few questions of thee; and if you value 
your future welfare, you will give me truthful 
answers.” 

It was the voice of Gaib. The youthful pris- 
oner knew it in a moment. But ere he answered, 
his eyes had become used to the light, and he 
could now quite plainly distinguish his visitor’s 
features 


“ Speak on,” he calmly answered, rising to his 
feet ; for until this moment he had remained in 
a sitting position. 

“You were in one of the apartments of the 
pasha’s harem last night, and with the young 
Greek girl, named Lulee ?” said Gaib. 

“T was,” replied Alphion. 

“ Now tell me why you were there ?” 

The prisoner paused ere he answered, but he 
finally resolved to tell the truth. 

“T will tell you,” he said, at length: “Long 
ere the gentle Lulee was torn away from her 
home I knew and loved her, and, more than that, 
she loved me. EF had asked her to become my 
wife, and she had promised. When the foul 
Turk stole her away I was absent. O, had I 
been there they should have found their graves 
in the sands of our coast! But I was away. 
When I returned, Lulee was gone. Her poor 
old father limped out and told me the sad story. 
He had seen the whole, but he could not prevent 
it. I started off, and for the long year I have 
searched in vain until yesterday, when I learned 
that she had been taken to your seraglio.” 

“And why came you to her?” 

“To free her from your power.” 

“ And for nothing else ?” 

“Else?” repeated Alphion, with a burning 
cheek. “ Beware, sir, that you do not—” 

“ Hold,” uttered Gaib, in a tone of relief. “I 
believe your words. I feared at first that you 
meant a more accursed: blow than to deprive me 
of her presence. But I knew not why you were 
there, and hence have I come to see you.” 

“ Tid not Lulee tell thee ?” 

“No. She could not.” 

“ Could not ?” 

“No. Her mind is unbalanced. She has 
spoken no word of sense since you were with her.” 

The Greek youth started as he heard this, and 
for a moment he stood as one fear-struck ; but 
on the next instant he trembled as though an 
electric shock had passed through his system, 
and then his features settled into a look of 


strange intent. 


“Ts the maiden sick?” he asked; but in a 
tone which, to a close observer, would have 
shown that his real thoughts had nothing to do 
with the question. 

“ Not very,” was the answer. 

“Poor Lulee!” murmured Alphion, bowing 
his head and covering his face with his hands. 
“Thou art lost to me forever!” Yet the speaker 
lost not sight of his visitor, for had Gaib looked 
sharply he might have seen, like a diamond in 
the dark with a single ray of light reflected from 
it, the gleaming of the youth’s dark eye. 

But Gaib suspected nothing. He believed that 
the Greek’s agony hed crushed him. He stood, 
with his hands folded in his capote, silently and 
earnestly regarding the prisoner. In an instant 
the Greek bounded forward and forced Gaib 
back upon the wooden bench, and, ere the as- 
tounded man could recover, his short sabre was 
taken from him and he was defenceless. 

“Now, foul Turk,” uttered Alphion, between 
his clenched teeth, “ thou art in my power, and 
as sure as there is a Great Spirit who sees us 
both, I will kill thee if thou dost not obey me! 
Mark me—TI fear not the taking of thy life, for 
well do I know that I have been doomed. I 
would kill thee as I would crush the asp I found 
among my choice fruit!” 

“Mercy! Do not murder me here in cold 
blood! I will cry—” 

!” interrupted the Greek. ‘Make but 
one sound above thy breath, and this weapon 
finds thy heart. I speak not idly now. But 
obey me, and thou shalt be spared. Do as I 
bid thee, and I’ll harm thee not.” 

“And what wouldst thou?’ Gaib gasped, 
utterly fear-stricken. 

“Remove thy capote and thy beneish—thy 
sash and belt—thy shoes and trowsers, and cap. 
Come—hasten.” 

“ But wherefore this ?” 

“To save me the work of killing thee, and 
then taking these things from thy dead body.” 

“But what want you with them ?”’ 

“Mind you not that. I only bid you remove 
the garments.—By the powers of heaven, sir, 
you live not a minute longer if you hesitate!” 

Gaib gazed upon the prisoner’s powerful frame 
—he felt the iron grip upon his arm—and, more- 
over, he saw the gleaming sabre pointed to his 
heart. With a deep groan he threw off his fer- 
edjee, or capote ; then he removed his beneish—a 
cloth garmentyworn over the linen jubbee. But 
here he hesitated. 

“What would you do with these things?” he 
eagerly asked. 

“Why, since thou art so inquisitive, I will 


tell thee: I would make my escape from this 
accursed place ; and when once clear of it I will 
never be found in Ismid again. Now off with 
thy shoes, and then the trowsers.” 

“But—” 

“Ha! Shall I strike?” 

“Hold! Mercy!” 

Quick, then !” 

Gaib quickly divested himself of his shoes 
and trowsers, and when this was done the Greek 
seized him and threw him down. With his 
handkerchief he firmly bound the young Turk’s 
arms behind him, and then with his red woollen 
scarf, or sash, he as firmly bound his legs. This 
done, he lifted Gaib to a sitting posture, and 
then, with the latter’s own kerchief, he bound 
up his mouth so firmly that he could not utter a 
sound above a mere guttural groan. 

Alphion’s next move was to remove his own 
upper garments, and in their place he donned 
those of his victim. When he had wound Gaib’s 
sash about his loins, and buckled on his sabre, 
and donned the heavily tasselled cap, he turned 
to the bound man, and said : 

“Now I fancy that I may pass in the dark for 
the pasha’s son: If the jailor treats you as well 
as he did me, he will bring you a crust of bread 
in the morning, and then he may set you free. 
Farewell—and if I never see you again, you 
may keep my poor garments in remembrance of 
one who has only placed you in durance for a 
few hours that he might escape an ignominious 
death.” 

_ The poor Turk made a desperate movement, 
but he could not arise to his feet, and without 
waiting longer, Alphion picked up the lantern 
and turned towards the door. When he reached 
the low vaulted passage, he closed the door after 
him and bolted it, and then he hastened away 
toward the stairs. He remembered well the 
way by which he had come down, and he had no 
difficulty in finding the same way back. He 
had to ascend only one flight of steps, and 
though the upper corridor was long and narrow, 
yet it was straight, and ere long the fugitive 
came to the office. There were two Arnaoots 
* there, one of whom was asleep over a sort of 
leewan, while the other sat bobbing his head 
over his pipe. But they both started up as Al- 
phion entered, and looked as energetic and 
wakeful as two weasels. 

“ Suppose I leave this lantern here,” said the 
Greek, imitating Gaib’s voice as nearly as possi- 
ble, and hiding the imperfection might exist 
in a grunting, hasty whisper. He knew not 
whether the lantern belonged fo the prison or 
not, but he was on the safe side. 
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“As you please, jewel of the age,” returned 
one of the Albanians, bowing low. 

So the youth set the lantern down ; but as he 
was about to turn away, the last speaker inter- 
rupted him : 

“Does the dog die to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. But you may carry him his break- 
fast.”’ 

“We will obey.” 

In a few minutes more the youthful Greek 
was in the street. He felt assured now, and 
with a bolder step, he hastened on. There was 
no moon, but the stars were all out, and Alphion 
knew his way. 


Lulee lay upon her couch, and near her sat 
two female blacks. One of them was sleeping 
while the other kept watch. The maiden seem- 
ed to be sleeping, though ever and anon her 
eyes would open, and some incoherent sentences 
fall from her lips. Thus she lay when the door 
of the apartment opened, and a man entered. 

“ Who is it?” asked Lulee, in a quick whisper. 

“Tt is our master—Gaib.” 

“ Slaves,” spoke the intruder, turning his face 
from the light, and letting the heavy tassels of 
his cap dangle over his brow and eyes, “leave 
me with my betrothed for a while. Go to your 
own apartments and sleep, and when I am tired 
of watching I will send for thee.” 

This was spoken in a low, hoarse whisper, as 
though the speaker were afraid of disturbing the 
seeming sleeper. The slaves seemed glad to 
obey the order, for they quickly arose, and with 
low bows, they made their way from the room. 
When their footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, the youth turned towards the couch. 

“ Tulee!” he pronounced, in a low, sweet tone. 

The maiden started up with a wild movement. 

“Who spoke?” she uttered, gazing into the 
mat’s face. 

«—sh! Make no noise, loved one. ’Tis 
thine own Alphion. But say—is thy mind 
strong now ?” 

The maiden moved quickly forward and threw 
her arms about her lover’s neck. 

“Yes, yes, Alphion—and it has not been oth- 
erwise. It was but a deception of mine to stay 
the dreadful fate which seemed so near. But 
how is this? Surely, this is Gaib’s garb.” 

“Yes; and Gaib now lies bound in the very 
dungeon where I was thrown. He came to 
learn who and what I was, seeing that he could 
gain nothing from you, But wait not now; we 
can talk of this hereafter. Hasten now and pre- 
pare thyself, for the way is open before us. Be- 
fore I came up I saw that one of the gates was 
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open, and the coast clear. O, hasten, Lulee, 
and look boldly forward, for liberty and home 
are before us!” 

Lulee needed no second bidding. She threw 
on such articles of clothing as were at hand, and 
then turned to her lover. He led the way to the 
corridor, and from thence out upon the baleony. 
There he unwound the long, silken sash from his 
loins, and quickly knotting the end, he bade Lu- 
lee seize it and hold fast. Then he lifted her 
over the railing, and without difficulty lowered 
her to the earth. Then he followed by means of 
the grape vine, which he had used once before, 
and when he reached the maiden’s side he 
caught her hand and led her quietly away 
through the garden. The gate was found and 
readily opened, and in a few moments more 
they were in the street. 

Once they were stopped by a janizary, who 
seemed to have just awakened from a sound 
sleep, but he detained them not, for he quickly 
recognized the son of the pasha. Alphion took 
his way towards the southern portion of the city, 
and with rapid steps they kept on until they had 
reached the foot of the hill upon which the town 
stands, and shortly afterwards the youth stopped 
before a small wooden house and knocked loud- 
- ly, at the same time giving a whistle peculiar to 
the Greek boatmen. In a few moments the door 
was opened, and a man, habited in the garb of a 
Greek sailor, made his appearance with a small 
lantern in his hand. 

“Otho,” spoke the applicant, “I am here 
with my holy prize. O, if you love me, let us 
be off at once !” 

“Ha! Alphion? By heavens, ’tis! But come 
in. My crew are all on hand.—And is this our 
gentle Lulee ?” the sailor continued, as he enter- 
ed the house. “O, ’tis. You know me, Lulee?” 

“Yes, good Otho.” 

But enough of this. The stout sailor wiped a 
tear from his eye as he felt the gentle pressure of 
Lulee’s warm lips upon his rough cheek, and 
then he turned and left the apartment. Ere 
long he returned, followed by three others of 
like profession, and Lulee quickly comprehended 
that the noble, generous Otho had volunteered 
himself, his crew, and his vessel, in the work of 
assisting Alphion to find and to rescue her. 

The party soon set out with Otho now for their 
guide, and at the distance of half a mile they 
came to a small cove wherein laya boat. They 
entered, and were soon skipping over the wind- 
ruffled waters of the gulf. The vessel was reach- 
ed, and just as the moon arose, which told that 
*twas the hour of midnight, the sails were spread, 
and under a fair breeze the little polacca started 


off. Long before daylight the swiftly flying craft 
had reached the sea of Marmora, and by the 
morning of the day after she entered the Medi- 
terranean. * * * 

At the door of a small cot which stood close 
by the beach of Dyro, where the mountains of 
Maina sweep almost down to the water’s edge, 
and where lived those hardy Greeks who had 
never bowed to the proud Turk, sat an old man 
who held in one hand a crutch. His head was 
silvered over with the frosts of many years, and 
his once noble face was deeply furrowed both by 
time and care. He sat there watching the move- 
ments of a polacca which had anchored in the 
little bay. A boat was coming off, and he could 
see that ’twas full of hisown countrymen. Soon 
it touched the beach, and a light form sprang out 
upon the sand. It was a female form—and with 
a wildly beating heart the old man started up. 
On came the fairy-like form, bounding like a 
roe,and in a few moments more she flung her 
arms about the old man’s neck, and as a flood of 
warm tears gushed forth she murmured the name 
of “ Father.” 

“Lulee! Lulee! My own loved, lost Lulee !” 
gasped the transported parent, as he strained his 
child to his bosom. 

Ay—it was Lulee ; and ere long Alphion also 
came for theold man’s blessing. And then Otho 
and his noble followers came to share the joy. 

One bright Sabbath morning a happy party 
were assembled in the little chapel of Dyro. 
That same white-haired old man was there, and 
so were Alphion and Lulee—and there the old 
vow was repeated by the two youthful lovers, 
and under its virtue the priest made them one 
for life. 

Lulee never heard from her Turkish master 
again, and the memory of her servitude in Ismid 
was but as the passing of a summer’s cloud. 
It gave her no pangs of grief nor did it ever cause 
her to shudder, for now her happiness was the 
more apparent, and the breath of her native 
shores and mountains was made doubly sweet by 
the contrast. She kept the little dagger, for it 
was to that she had once given her all of honor 
in charge ; while her husband kept the gaudy 
trappings of Gaib as a memento of that unfor- 
tunate wife-hunter, whom he had left locked up 
in a dark dungeon, and who had since, by the 
death of his father and sublime appointment, be- 
come a pasha, but without a wife. 


Without reason, there can be no religion ; for 
ine step we take in examining the evidences 


of revelation, in interpreting its meaning, or in 
assenting to its doctrines, ise of this 
faculty is le. 
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§32 A MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATION. 


A HOME IN HEAVEN, 


A home in heaven! 0 the blissful thought, 
How it should stir our inmost heart with joy; 

And a free gift, by Jesus’ suffering bought, 
What gratitude should all our miad employ. 


A home in heaven! it eases all our pains, 

To contemplate the glorious, blissful theme ; 
Away, dull earth, with all thy sordid claims, 

With all thy pleasing scenes thou’rt but a dream. 


A home in heaven! could heart desire more? 
To be with God in that celestial land ; 
O, bliss unspeakable! my cup runs o’er; 
Great Father, take me quick to thy right hand! 
A home in heaven! the summit of all bliss, 
Where God the Father will be all in all, 
And the bright home where Christ the Saviour is, 
Before whose throne a ransomed world will full. 


A home in heaven! the climax of delight, 
Where all the blest shall live and love forever, 

And our bright sun may never set in night, 
But endless day roll on, and on forever. 


A home fm heaven! unspeakable ecstacy ! 
Dissolve our hearts in fervid, perfect love; 

O, the sublime and rapturous thought, to be 
Submerged and swallowed up in God—above. 


A MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATION, 


BY N. T. MUNROE. 


Ir was a still, warm, pleasant summer even- 
ing, and Mrs. Sherman had just succeeded in 
hushing the last baby into a sound sleep, and 
stood by the window looking out upon the quiet 
seene. She was a little weary, for the day had 
been warm, the children had needed a great deal 
of looking aftér, she was not very strong herself, 
end a feeling of relief came over her as she laid 
“the blessed baby” in its crib, safely for the 
night. The good man had gone out to a lecture, 
or concert, or something of the kind—she did not 
exactly know what—and as the evening was too 
warm for work, and the lounge looked very in- 
viting, Mrs. Sherman threw herself down to in- 
dulge the weariness which the day’s labor had in- 
duced. The soft evening breeze came into the 
open window and fanned her forehead as she lay 
there, and with thoughts of the dear children, the 
husband, and the many cares of her little house- 
hold running through her matronly brain, she 
was fast yielding to the sleeping god, when the 
door-bell rung. One would have thought she 
had been attached tothe bell-wire, by the sudden- 
ness with which she rose to he recumbent 

“O dear !” said she, all in a tremor, “ visitors, 
and I in such a state!” And she began to shake 
out her dress, smooth down her collar, and ran 


to the glass to brash her hair and make herself 
look presentable. 

Her chamber door stood open, and while stand- 
ing at the glass she caught sight of her domestic’s 
face, which caused her to stop her preparations 
and turn short round with a “ For mercy’s sake, 
Bridget, what is the matter ?” 

“O, ma’am, the bell rung and I went to the 
door, and sure not a living soul was there.” 

Mrs. Sherman was easily startled, and her 
heart beat quick at the intelligence ; but it would 
not do to let the affrighted servant know her 
weakness, so she merely said : 

“Tt was some roguish boys, I suppose. Are 
you sure you fastened the door !” 

“ Yes, ma’am, but do you really suppose it 
was the boys ?” 

“Why, what else could it be?” said she. 

“Goodness knows, ma’am, but the heart of 
me is leaping in my throat this minute.” And 
turning on her heel she went down stairs. 

Two or three minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when the bell rung again. Bridget went to the 
door, Mrs. Sherman leaned over the bannister 
—the door swung open—not a soul was there. 
Again the girl came rushing up the stairs. 

“O, ma’am, nobody is there again ; what can 
it be?” And her eyes stood out with fear and 
wonder. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, Bridget, what it 
means!” And her own heart grew fainter every 
minute. “Don’t go to the door again,” said 
she, “‘no matter who comes, but stay up here 
with me.” 

In this state of fear and alarm the evening 
passed away, and when Mr. Sherman came 
home, he found, much to his surprise, no notice 
taken of his repeated ringing of the bell, and was 
obliged to walk round to the back door where 
his knock was answered by Bridget, in a great 
state of trepidation. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Bridget? Didn’t 
you hear the bell ?” 

“O, Mr. Sherman, my mistress told me not 
to go to the door, no matter who rung.” 

“ Why so, Bridget?” 

“O, sir, such an evening as we have had ; the 
house is surely haunted. The bell has done 
nothing but ring all the evening, and it’s little but 
mistress and myself are frightened out of our 
wits !” 

“What do you mean, Bridget? Who has 
been ringing the bell ?” 

“ And it’s just what we don’t know, sir; but it 
rings when no mortal hand touches it.” 

“ Some boys, I suppose,” said Mr. Sherman, 
passing up stairs. Here the same story was re- 
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peated by his affrighted wife, and even while she 
was in the act of relating the strange events, the 
bell pealed forth again its startling summons. 

“There it is again, George, what can it 
mean?” said Mrs. Sherman, clasping her hands 
over her trembling heart, for she was terribly 
nervous. Mr. Sherman went down and opened 
the door—not a soul was there. It was after ten 
at night; he went out and walked around the 
house ; all was quiet ; he even stood in the street 
watching the front door of his house, and even 
while he thus stood, the bell rang. It was very 
strange ; no hand had touched the knob; what 
could it mean? He went in—his wife was in a 
terribly excited state, and Bridget was going 
round the house with wide staring eyes, calling 
upon all the saints in the calendar. 

After much conjecture and cogitation they re- 
tired to rest, and for the remainder of the night 
the house was quiet. 

The next morning they all slept late. The 
children woke first and clamored for their break- 
fast. Mrs. Sherman tried to shake off the effects 
of last night’s fright, and proceeded to dress the 
little ones, when again the bell rung. She 
dropped the garment she held in her hand and 
listened. She heard Bridget open the door, but 
there was no voice, no inquiry. She rose and 
went and leaned over the bannister. The poor 
servant girl stood with the door open, staring 
with amazed looks into the street. 

“ Anybody there, Bridget ?” she whispered. 

“ Not a soul, ma’am,” she answered, in a mys- 
terious tone. 

“Shut the door, Bridget, and don’t open it 
again.” She obeyed. 

“ Sure it’s as well not to be opening the door 
to folks who can come through the key-hole.” 

“ What is to become of us, George ?” said Mrs. 
Sherman, going back into her chamber. “I 
cannot live in this way.” 

“It does indeed seem very unaccountable,” 
said Mr. Sherman. 

Ding-a-ling, went the bell again, and Mrs. 
Sherman threw herself on the side of the bed and 
burst into tears. Mr. Sherman went down 
stairs and opened the front door, but not a soul 
was there ! 

“This is very strange,” said he, with a half- 
vexed, half-puzzled air. 

He passed out into the kitchen where Bridget 
was preparing breakfast, and here he was met 
with a most unwelcome surprise : 

“O, what is to become of us,” said she, “ the 
silver spoons and forks are all gone. I have look- 
ed all around but I cannot find them. Sure, 
what has come upon the house.” 


The plot thickened ; the spoons, the forks and 
other valufble articles were most surely missing, 
and Mr. Sherman began to think the house had 
been robbed. Just then his wife came down, 
and on hearing of the missing articles, it added 
not a little to her former state of nervousness. 

“O, George, I cannot stay here! I cannot 
stay in this house another night,” and she sank 
upon a chair and sobbed hysterically. 

Some of the neighbors came in after breakfast, 
to whom the story was told, of the mysterious 
bell-ringing, and the missing articles. One said, 
some one must have been concealed in the house ; 
another had not a doubt but it was spiritual man- 
ifestations ; but Mrs. Sherman could not but 
wonder what use the spirits could have for 
spoons and forks. But all were puzzled and 
could come to no final solution of the mystery. 
Mr. Sherman asked himself a hundred questions. 
Could there be any one concealed in the house ? 
and if so, could that person have rung the bell ? 
for it was certain the bell was rung by no person 
outside; and then again, could a person conceal- 
ed, ring the bell, the wire merely passing through 
the entry into the kitchen? This was preposter- 
ous. Could it have been rung without material 
agency? He believed not. As he was thus sit- 
ting in his study, he heard his wife’s step as she 
passed through the entry to her chamber, she 
was going to get the babe to sleep. The house 
was silent save occasionally the sound of Bridget’s 
footsteps as she pursued her work below stairs. 
As he sat thus, thinking what could be the cause 
of all this mystery, he began to feel himself yield- 
ing to the influence of sleep, when suddenly loud 
and long rung the bell, and almost simultaneous- 
ly came a shriek from his wife’s apartment. He 
started up and rushed to her chamber; she was 
pale with fright. 

“ O, George,” said she, “ what can this mean ?”” 

“ Be calm,” said he, “I will go and see.” 

At this instant Bridget rushed up stairs. 

“ The blessed virgin protect me, but I cannot 
stay in the house another night !” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Sherman, who saw that 
his wife was growing paler and paler every min- 
ute, “what is going to hurt you? You needn’t 
go to the door, and if robbers come, they cannot 
carry us off bodily.” 

So saying, Mr. Sherman went down and open- 
ed the door, and behold a form of flesh and blood 
stood before him. 

“ Ah, Sherman, how do you do?” 

‘Glad to see you, doctor, will you walk in?” 

The gentleman proved to be the family physt- 
cian; a small, brisk man, who carried a little 
cane, with which he was in the habit of giving 
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vigorous little strokes or thrusts to himself, or 
anything which cameinhis way. Hehad bright, 
twinkling eyes, which danced from object to ob- 
ject, with the rapidity of thought; he had a quick, 
nervous way of talking; his hands were never 
still, his eyes were never quiet; he never sat 
more than five minutes in a place; he was the 
very spirit of unrest and nervousness. Just the 
one to delight in a little mystery for the mere 
sake of ferreting it out. 

He followed Mr. Sherman into the parlor and 
took a chair, then suddenly jumped up again. 
With a little stroke of his cane upon his left leg, 
he said : 

“T heard that something mysterious had hap- 
pened in yeur house—bells ringing without hands 
and spoons disappearing—is it so?’ And 
down went the little cane upon the other leg, 
as he whirled completely round and faced Mr. 
Sherman. 

“ Something of the kind has happened,” said 
Mr. Sherman. 

“ Ah,” said he, rabbing his hands nervously, 
and walking back and forth in the room, “ tell 
me aboutit.” And he sat himself desperately in- 
to a chair, and fell to tapping his boot with his 
cane. 

Mr. Sherman related the case in as few words 
as possible, and when he had finished, the little 
man jumped from his chair and rushed to the 
front door. 

“ Let me see,” said he, and his eyes sought the 
bell-wire. “Ah, it goes right along the ceiling, 
through the entry into the kitchen, all in plain 
sight, no chance for that, I see. I didn’t know,” 
said he, to Mr. Sherman, “but I could explain 
it. I heard your bell had rung without hands—I 
thought I might explain it—I knew of a case 
once, where the bell kept ringing mysterious] y— 
‘folks got frightened half to death—wife got ner- 
vous—husband grew desperate, threatened to de- 
sert the house—I called in—I traced the bell- 
wire—it was carried through the ceiling, where 
the rats in their peregrinations had got hold of it, 
and caused all the fright—did not know but this 
might be so here; but it cannot be.” 

“ Even if the rats had rung the bell,” said Mr. 
Sherman, “they would not have been very likely 
to have carried off the spoons and forks.” 

“No, no,” said he, shaking his head, “ it was 
not rats, that’s certain. I understand your wife 
is very uneasy about these things.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sherman. 

At this moment Mrs. Sherman entered the 
-room. 

“ Ah, madam,” said the little man, going for- 
ward to meet her, “happy to see you—sorry that 


very strange—but it will all come clear in time, 
you may depend; don’t think itis spirits, or any 
of that nonsense. Little ones all well ?” said he, 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Sherman said they were. 

“You are a little alarmed, I see—not to bo 
wondered at with your nervous temperament—I 
would advise you to tdke aconite alternate with 
belladonna ; you have the medicine, I presume ? 
I have some patients to visit now; I will be 
back again soon.” And the doctor hurried 
away. 

When dinner was prepared, Mrs. Sherman 
was scarcely able to eat. 

“T don’t think, George, I shall be able to stay 
in the house to night, I am dreadfully nervous.” 

“I think,” said her husband, “that after tea 
you had better take the children and go into 
Mrs. C——’s and spend the night.” 

This was agreed upon, and Mrs. Sherman 
took the children and went up stairs while Mr. 
Sherman, taking a book, went into the parlor. 
He laid down on the sofa and was fast asleep 
when his wife came in. 

“ George,” whispered she, “I think Bridget 
is preparing to leave, for she came into my cham- 
ber, and the poor girl was dreadfully frightened, 
and said that for all the world she could not stay 
in the house another night. I told her I could 
not possibly spare her, she must not go. But 
she persisted, saying there were spirits about 
the house, she knew. She was sorry to leave 
me and the children, but she must go.” 

Mr. Sherman started up, and as he was going 
up stairs he met Bridget coming down, all 
dressed for her departure. 

“ Where are you going, Bridget ?” said he. 

“To my sister’s, sir,” said she. 

* Not to-night ?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir, I cannot stay in ths house where 
there are such strange doings.” 

“ Pooh, Bridget, go up stairs and take off your 
things, we cannot spare you; Mrs. Sherman is 
very nervous and wants you to help take care of 
the children.” 

“ And indeed, haven’t I nerves too?” said she, 
“and I cannot stay in the house another night.” 

“You needn’t stay in the house to-night, you 
can go with Mrs. Sherman. 1 shall watch here 
so that your things will be perfectly safe.” 

Bridget looked sullen and displeased ; however, 
she went up stairs, took off her bonnet and came 
down to the kitchen, where she was sitting mood- 
ily by the window, when the little doctor came in. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Bridget? I thought I 
would come in this way, so as not to disturb Mr. 
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and Mrs. Sherman. Has the* bell rung much 
to-day ?” 

“ Ah yes, sir, it is ringing all the time.” 

* And what do you suppose, Bridget,” and he 
came close up to “what do you suppose is 
the cause of all this 

“T am sure I cannot tell, sire 

“It frightens you a little, Bridget, doesn’t it?” 

* Ah, sir, and the life is scared almost out of 
me; and do you think it is the spirits, the same 
es the ladies tell about, that tips the tables and 
upsets the chairs ?” ; 

“T don’t know, Bridget, but if spirits, they 
must be very bad ones. Is Mr. Sherman at 
home?” 

“ Yes, sir, he is.” 

* Will you call him ?” 

Bridget left the room. No sooner had she 
gone than the little doctor jumping into a chair, 
succeeding in securing a small piece of wire with 
a feather attached, to the tongue of the bell; af- 
ter doing this he walked vey quietly into the 
parlor, and was sitting there when Mr. Sherman, 
Mrs. Sherman and the children came in. They 
were talking very earnestly, when suddenly the 
bell was rung loud and long. They looked at 
each other a moment, then Mr. Sherman started 
for the door, followed by Mrs. Sherman and the 
children. The door was opened, no one was 
there. But where was the doctor? At the first 
alarm he had started for the kitchen where he 
found Bridget standing in the middle of the room, 
in a terrible state of alarm. He scarcely heeded 
her, but taking up the broom which stood in the 
corner of the kitchen, carried it into the parlor. 
Looking very attentively at this article of house- 
hold labor, he pulled therefrom a small feather 
which he held between his thumb and finger with 
a very significant look. As his quick eye glanc- 
ed over the group just returned to the room, he 
saw that Mrs. Sherman was very pale. He step- 
ped to the kitchen door, “ Bridget,” said he, 
" bring a glass of water, your mistress is faint.” 
He was still holding the broom in one hand, the 
little feather in the other, when she entered. 

Mr. Sherman took the glass from her hand, 
and as she turned to leave the room : 

“ Bridget,” said the doctor, “stop a moment.” 
She obeyed. 

« Bridget,” said he, “I think you must know 
more about this bell-ringing than any one else, 
for it rings only when you are in the kitchen. 
What say, Bridget?” But Bridget said nothing. 

“ Without this broom I think you will be hard- 
ly able to go on with your operations, and as the 
amusement must be rather stale by this time, 
perhaps it would be as well to defer any more 


manifestations of your skill in this line; all 
that remains for you now, is to bring forward 
the missing articles.” 

Without a word of reply, but with the strong- 
est indignation in her countenance and manner, 
the girl tarned and left the room. 

“Why, doctor,” said Mrs. Sherman, “why do 
you accuse Bridget of all this trouble ?” 

“My dear madam,” said the doctor, walking 
briskly up to her, “listen fora moment, and I 
will convince you. I knew that the bell would 
never ring without material agency, so I cast 
about me to think what it could be—I thought 
of Bridget—I determined to test her—I took a 
small piece of wire which I succeeded in securing 
to the bell, to this I attached a feather, in such a 
manner that the least touch would brush it off. 
Soon the bell rings—the door is opened—no one 
is there—I go out into the kitchen—take up the 
broom standing in the corner—behold, there is 
the very feather which I had attached to the bell 
—you perceive, madam, the inference I draw 
from all this ?” 

“ But why should she do all this ?” 

“That is more than I know. I merely deal 
in facts. Has she been with you long?” 

“ Some weeks, and we like her very much.” 

“Tt would be well to search her trunk, as no 
doubt she will be packing off as soon as possible.” - 

“T think, doctor, you must be mistaken. I 
don’t think Bridget could be guilty, for she has 
been as much alarmed as any of us.” 

“Can’t help it, madam ; but I am convinced 
that no stronger agency has been at work, than 
this simple broom.” 

“ But what possible benefit could this be to 
her, she will only lose her place thereby ?” 

“ But you forget, my dear madam, that she 
did not intend being found out.” 

“You are very hard, doctor,” said the kind- 
hearted lady. “I think you will yet find she is 
innocent.” 

Mr. Sherman who had been absent from the 
room, now entered. 

“T have, by Bridget’s request, searched ner 
trunks and found nothing to confirm my suspi- 
cions, and she loudly protests her innocence.” 

Mrs. Sherman looked at the doctor with a tri- 
umphant air. 

“T cannot help that,” said the imperturbable 
doctor; ‘the bell-ringing and the robbery are by 
some means connected. Call Bridget, if you 
please.” 

Bridget was called, but as she came down the 
back stairs, the doctor stepped up the front. He 
went into her chamber, looked into her closet, 
it was empty, every article was inher trunk. He 


pulled the clothes from the bed—the mattresses 
from the bedstead—but found nothing—with his 
little cane he gave vigorous strokes to the feath- 
er bed, but nothing rewarded his search, and he 
stood for a few minutes as if nonplussed. Then 
he took up a pillow—pulled off the case—exam- 
ined the ends very carefully—something attract- 
ed his keen eye—he squeezed the feathers in his 
hand—he pulled outhis penknife and ripped open 
the end—out came the feathers—out came also 
silver spoons and forks—open came the other pil- 
low, and out came more missing articles. He 
went to the stairs and called for Mr. Sherman; 
up came the gentleman and his wife. 

“Look at here!” said the doctor, pointing to 
the feathers, spoons and forks, laying about the 
floor. “ What do you think now, madam ?” 

Mrs. Sherman said nothing, but rushed to the 
door and screamed, “‘ Bridget! Bridget !’”’ 

Bridget came, gave one look at the room and 
its contents, and stood as immovable as a statue. 

“Do you know anything of all this, Bridget ?” 

* No, ma’am,” said she, 

“Have you any idea how all those things came 
into your pillows? Own the truth, Bridget and 
we will try and forgive you.” 

“TI know nothing about them, ma’am.”’ 

“ How can you say so, Bridget?” said Mrs. 

. Sherman, the tears standing in her eyes. 

“Why should I have done this, ma’am ? 
What did I want of your spoons and forks? It’s 
enough to have one’s life frighted out of them 
by such doings. If I ever get out of this horrid 
house, sure and I’ll never set foot in it again !” 

“But how came these things in your pillows, 
Bridget 

“| don’t know, I’m sure,” and so she persisted 
in her innocence, and left the house that very 
night taking all her effects with her; for Mrs. 
Sherman was so kind-hearted that she would not 
give her consent for her husband to pursue any 
vigorous measures against her, although circum- 
stances went so much towards proving her guilt. 
Mrs. Sherman’s shattered nerves gradually re- 
covered their tone, the family quiet was restored, 
and whether Bridget was guilty or no, certain it 
is there was no mysterious bell-ringings after her 
departure, and the silver was never after found 
stowed away in the pillows. 

Some months after these strange occurrences, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sherman were sitting together, 
the doctor came in holding a paper in his hand, 
and id his usual abrupt manner began : 

“‘My dear madam, I have a paragraph I wish 
to read: “‘ Bridget MacCarthy was brought be- 
fore the Police Court, charged with taking spoons 
and other valuable articles, from the family with 
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whom she was at service, The court brought 
her in guilty, and sent her to the House of Cor- 
rection for three years.’ 

Mrs. Sherman’s work dropped from her hands. 
“ Poor girl, I was in hopes that her experience 
here would have been a lesson to her. What 
can induce her to pursue such a course ?”’ 

“I suppose,” said the doctor, with a very wise 
look, “it is an infirmity of her nature. I have 
heard of many cases of a similar character. In 
low life this disease is called the depravity of the 
heart—vicious propensity—in high life, it is treat- 
ed with much more lenity, and is called, a mono- 
mania—a morbid state of the mind—and is con- 
sidered more a misfortune than a fault; but it is 
my opinion that the disease is the same in both 
cases, and that a strict system of diet, and some 
wholesome restraint is necessary for the good 
of the patient; and even then, the disease often 
baffles all the skill and tact of the physician. I 
hope that poor Bridget’s medical attendant will 
be successful in arresting the progress of her 
disease, for it is one of those complaints for which 


I am sorry to say homeopathy has no specific.” 


NOT TO BE DONE. 

A pleasant correspondent of a Boston paper, 
writing from New leans, gives the following 
incident : 

You can buy nothing in New Orleans (which 
is the case I believe in most southern and western 
cities), for less than a “ picayune,” one-sixteenth 
of a dollar. Coppers are hardly known; and 
“nine-pence — Boston currency — pass indis- 
criminately for “‘ bits”’ or one-eighth of a dollar. 
I was amused at a little incident which I saw on 
board one of the western boats. A man from 
the North tried to ten coppers upon a “ Suck- 
er,” a native of Illinois, for a dime. 

“What be they?” inquired the Sucker, turn- 
ing over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 

“I calculate they are cents,” replied the 
Northerner. ‘‘Can’t you read ?” 

“T reckon not,” said the other; “and what’s 
more, old hoss, I allow I don’t want to. What 
is cents, mister ?”’ 

“I vow to the judges,” said the Northerner, 
“you are worse than the heathen! Cents is 
money, sartin! Ten of them are worth one dime. 
Can’t you see it says ‘EK. Pluribus Unum,’ that’s 
the Latin for ‘Hail Columbia!’ and here it’s in- 
Wot, stranger ded the suck. 

at here, Ne e suck- 
er, putting the thumb of his right hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, “‘ you may 
run that saw on a Hoosier, or a Wolverine, but 
I’m dod rotted if you Yankee me with the con- 
tusive stuff.” 

And he marched off to the social hall, to in- 
~~ in‘a drink of corn whiskey, in compliment 
to his own sagacity. : 

Itis much better to endeavor to forget one’s 
misfortunes, than to speak often of them. 
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LANES UPON A FINISHED JOURNAL. 


BY JAMES F. FITTS. 


An open record now before me lies, 
With “Finis ” on the page. It is to me 
A mirror of my mind, wherein I see 
The full reflection of my thoughts—my eyes 
Now wander o’er its pages, tracing here 
Some well remembered incident, long past, 
And here some playful fancy—here in haste 
I’ve jotted down a phantasy—a tear 
Is dropped upon this page, for here at last 
I see the name of one who from the earth has passed. 


And Memory, true servant, doth reca‘li 
Each sad or pleasing circumstance—my grief, 
My joy, which I have written on the leaf, 
Are conjured up before me by her calff 
To be reflected o'er. The past is gone, 
And ne’er can be recalled by act of ours. 
“Thou unrelenting past!”? The withered flowers, 
The sad misdeeds, for whieh no tears atone, 
All, all are thine. Thou dwell’st in gloomy towers, 
And naught escapes thy bleak deserted ,rock-bound sh 


Our lives are truly journals. May each page 

Be pure and white with record of good deeds; 

And as Time onward in his course proceeds, 
And outwardly we’re changed by stealthy age, 

O, let notchange pervade our hearts and souls— 
Let our life-journal be unspotted still— 
Let no dark stain disgrace it, let no ill 

E’er harm it, and when finally death rolls 
Our book of life—marks “ Finis” at the last, 


We may lie down and sleep, unmindfal of the past. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE STUDIO. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


Tue winds and storms of half a century had 
swept about the half ruined walls of an old fam- 
ily mansion, located in the heart of the county 
of H——. It was a fine old aristocratic build- 
ing, with balconies leading from the upper sto- 
ries, large gothic windows with curiously carved 
shutters, that in the main building were closed 
throughout the whole season of storms and sun- 
shine. The eriginal part of this massive build- 
ing had been for many years vacated ; so long 
had human life been absent from it, that it had 
assumed a forbidding aspect. Its dark, sombre 
color had become even more gloomy by long 
neglect, moss clung to its roof, and rank weeds 
sprung up under the door sills and window 
crevices. 

The older inhabitants of the town could re- 
member when the mansion was alive with gaiety 
and beauty; young people and children kept 
away the sombre shadows by their gay voices, 
and the sunlight streamed into open windows, 
and lit up the dark panelling and carved ceiling 
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with a rich beauty. It was then the residence of 
an old English family, who brought from their 
native country all the national customs and hab- 
its in which they had been bred. The Christ- 
mas holiday and festival fetes were scrupulouslye 
observed, and hospitality reigned here from the 
beginning of the new year till the last hour of 
its ending. : 

James Gordon, with his parents and young 
bride, came to this country with no further in- 
tention than travelling for pleasure, and being 
attracted by the beauty and romance of this 
mansion, bought it, and fitted it up according to 
their English tastes, thinking to make of ita 
permanent home. In a few years the aged pa- 
rents died and left their large inheritance to the 
son, who had accompanied them to this new 
land and administered to their last hours. Here 
children were born te the young emigrants, who 
grew up in the enjoyment of comfort and lux- 
ury. Tators and governesses were provided for 
the edecation of the young people, until the 
sons were fitted for a college life. 

The eldest son, Richard, was a boy of rare 
promise. He combined in his character a strange 
and wild recklessness with the most intellectual 
tastes, not only for books and study, but for art. 
He had all a woman’s delicate instinct for beau- 
ty in nature and life. He was a poet in soul, and 


his inspiration found expression through the 
pencil and canvass, rather than throagh the 
usual medium of poetic feeling. His excessive 
love of art drew away his mind from classical 
studies, and thus disappointed the hopes of his 
parents, who greatly desired him to follow the 
profession of the law. , 


Tt was useless to strive to influence the mind 
of the young student. Nature had designed him 
for an artist, and in no other sphere would he 
succeed. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
university, and for the first time in his life went 
out from the influences of home. Tutors had 
been provided for his previous preparatory stud- 
ies, so that life outside these mansion walls was 
new and strange to him. 

Among the inmates of the family at this pe- 
riod of their histery, was a young ‘English girl, 
a distant relative, who was called by them 
Cousin Emma. She was the orphan child of an 
old and tried friend of James Gordon, who hav- 
ing died a few years previous, while in this coun- 
try, left little Emily to the care and protection 
of his old friend. Her mother had died in the 
child’s infancy, and the father’s great anxiety 
and trast had been to educate and accomplish 
this one darling child. She was left in posses- 


sion of a fortune, so that in « pecaniary point of 
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view she was wholly independent of the friends 
with whom she resided. 

James Gordon and wife set their hearts, on the 
first appearance of this beautiful girl into their 
family, upon an alliance between her and their 
favorite son. According to their English cus- 
toms, they made this wish known to the young 
people, and at the time of Richard’s entering 
the university, he was formally betrothed to 
Cousin Emma. 

There was still another young girl, a year 
older than Emma, who now became a resident 
of the mansion, occupying the position of gov- 
erness to the two little daughters, Lily and 
Fannie. She was highly accomplished, and in 
every way amply fitted for her important office, 
as companion and teacher to the children under 
her charge. She, too, was an orphan, but, un- 
like Cousin Emma, she was not an heiress. Her 
father was a clergyman, who, by dint of great 
industry had contrived to give his children a fine 
education, knowing that in case of his death 
they would be thrown upon their own resources 
as a mcans of support. Mary, the eldest daugh- 
ter, had been bred under refining influences, and 
her tastes were early cultivated for art and poe- 
try, and all delicate and womanly accomplish- 
ments. She sang and played the guitar most 
admirably, having inherited from both her pa- 
rents 4 natural talent for music. 

There was but little sympathy between Mary 
James and Cousin Emma. The latter was 
more interested in society and fashion than in 
books or nature. She was beautiful, and pos- 
sessed those charming, graceful manners that 
rendered her a most attragtive person, and con- 
sequently she drew admirers wherever she 
a 

Before Richard Gordon left home for the uni- 
versity, he had arranged for himself a studio, 
where he employed every leisure :noment in his 
favorite employment. The apartment was in 
the upper story of the main building, and was 
fitted up with the most exquisite taste to suit the 
fastidious young man. Copies from the best 
artists hung about the walls, and statuettes, and 
the finest models of sculpture, occupied the re- 
cesses and niches of the room. Here the young 
student spent many of his happiest youthful hours. 

During the college vacations, Richard was at 
home, and as he grew older, his love for art in- 
creased and became an absorbing passion. He 
now found a new enjoyment in his work, from 
the sympathy of Mary James, the young gov- 
erness, whose pleasing ways and cultivated mind 
had gained for her the confpanionship of the 
members of the family. 


THE TREASURE OF THE STUDIO. 


The four years of college life passed rapidly 
away. It seemed like adream to the young peo- 


‘ple. Richard had looked eagerly forward to its 


termination, for then he anticipated a return to 
his artist employments. Cousin Emma had 
looked forward to it with all a young girl’s 
pride for her lover. She hoped that Richard 
would decide upon the law, and enter a profes- 
sion that would raise him, if successfully prac- 
tised, to a high niche in fame. There was still 
another, who, in the silence of hor heart, looked 
forward to this happy time. She longed to have 
the young student at home again, to enjoy his 
artistic tastes, to sit in his studio and quietly 
watch his pencil fly over the canvass, bringing 
life and beauty out of nothingness. She loved 
to trace his bold imagination dash off the wild 
images that flitted through his brain. She wish- 
ed him near hér to consult on all subjects of 
taste and literature. It had been an era in her 
life when she had been admitted into the confi- 
dence of the young artist. 

Had not Cousin Emma been so self-conscious 
of her own power to charm and sway the hearts 
of those around her, she must have felt a wo- 
man’s jealousy for her powerful rival, Mary 
James. She had indeed the greatest reason to 
be so, but Emma could not understand how the 
simple girl of questionable beauty, and quiet, un- 
assuming manners, could take precedence of 
her. She placed no great value on the poetic 
tastes of the young girl, and never for a moment 
supposed they could influence others more than 
herself. 

Richard Gordon, now a young man of rare 
personal attractions, was proud of his beautiful 
betrothed, and if the thought of marriage ever 
crossed his mind at all, it was as the husband of 
the heiress. In the enjoyment of his congenial 
pursuits, he very seldom gave a thought to that 
far-off event, and it lay in bis niind as a part of 
his family history, a poctic idea, that one day 
might or might not become a reality. He did 
not reason about it, or ask himself the question, 
whether or no he loved his fair betrothed. It 
had been arranged by his parents that he should 
marry her, and thus far he had seen no cause to 
rebel. In his gay moments, when his mind 
needed reaction from his engrossing duties, he 
sought the society of Cousin Emma ; her gaiety 
and brilliancy came in well at such times, and 
pleased him. 

Far different was the influence Mary James 
exercised over the young man. When his mind 
was filled with his art, when images of beauty 
were flooding his soul, and struggling to gain 
expression on canvass, then he sought the sym- 
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pathy and refinement of Mary. He wished her 
by him when he sat in his studio absorbed in 
some new creation. She was his inspiration. 
Even her presence gave a new charm to his al- 
ready brilliant works of imagination. From 
her face, he caught the light and shade that he 
wove into his work. Her grace suggested a 
new beauty to his figures, and if ever he was for 
& moment lost or undecided in the arrangement 
of his picture, Mary’s instinctive love of beauty 
set him right. 

In this way a year passed, and Richard Gor- 
don was of age. This important era in the life 
of the young man wrought a great change in his 
character. Before this, he had naturally yielded 
to the will of others without arousing himself to 
question their authority. Now a strong, defiant 
spirit rose in his soul, and all at once he sprang 
up into a resolute man, that could no more be 
swayed by the mere will of others than the 
strong oak will bend to each summer breeze that 
sweeps through its branches. He was now of 
age. His parents and betrothed urged more 
strongly than ever their desire that he should 
throw aside his childish pursuits, and take some 
profession, and go out into the world to make 
for himself an honorable name among men. 

This was the first great cause that Richard 
found for open rebellioa to parental authority. 
He felt that he should never succeed out of his 
studio, and his hopes drew the most extravagant 
expectations for his advancement in this direc- 
tion. He would go to Italy and study under the 
very shadow of the works of old and renowned 
artists. He would gain inspiration from the 
poetic influences of that golden clime. This was 
his dream, and woven in it was a still wilder 
scheme. 

If Mary’s quiet sympathy inspired him in his 
small efforts, how much more necessary would 
she be to his happiness and success as he rose in 
his upward path to fame. His whole soul was 
bound up in these two objects. Emma would 
only be a drawback to his life. Her beauty and 
accomplishments might gratify him, but he felt 
that they, too, might unconsciously draw him 
away from his beloved art. A life of hard, ac- 
tive labor was before him ; he could not count 
on moments of leisure. His heart clung to Mary, 
and she seemed so connected with the past years 
of his growing experience that he could not im- 
agine how life would seem bereft of her presence. 
For five years he had looked to her for encour- 
agement and sympathy, and it had supported 
him, even with the whole family influence op- 
posed to his pursuits. 

With a manly pride, Richard made known his 


feelings to his parents, and met with resolute op- 
position. Their whole plans for their eldest and 
most gifted child were being set aside and treat- 
ed with indifference by his headstrong will. 
They refused to give their consent to the union. 
But they mistook the spirit of Richard when 
they passed this stern decree. They did not an- 
ticipate rebellion. It came, nevertheless, but so 
quickly, that they were wholly unprepared for it. 

Before the end of one month, Richard fled 
from his home, taking with him his beloved 
Mary, for the land of his boyish dreams. A let- 
ter left upon his writing-desk explained in a cool, 
manly way his reasons for taking the step, and 
his withdrawal to all claims upon the family in- 
heritance, excepting what had already been set- 
tled by law upon him previously. This scanty 
income would bring the necessity of hard, inde- 
fatigable labor. He accepted this life for the 
sake of what he had gained by the exchange; 
he uttered no word of reproach or unkindness. 
In fact, the letter to his mother expressed all the 
tenderness that he had ever cherished for her. 
Even then, in his rebellion to parental authority, 
he was not unworthy his good heart. 

This event was the breaking up of the family. 
With their notions of honor, they felt that last- 
ing disgrace had fallen upon the house that bore 
their name. They were completely crushed by 
the blow. The name of the loved one was erased 
from the family record, and ceased to be a house- 
hold word. In this way they disowned the son 
who had brought such calamity upon them ; but 
in their hearts they loved him still, and mourned 
and wept over him as their lost, erring son. 

The family continued to live here for some 
time after this event, but it ceased to be the 
cheerful, hospitable mansion of olden times. 
They discarded all sympathy, and shut them- 
selves up in their seclusion to brood upon their 
troubles. Then all at once the house was de- 
serted ; the heavy shutters were closed, and the 
gray old building left to its gloomy shadows. 
Thus it remained for many years. The people, 
who were acquainted with the events I have re- 
lated, had mostly passed away, and their chil- 
dren now occupied the places of trust then held 
by the parents. 

One summer day the curiosity of the town was 
greatly excited by an arrival at the old ruined 
mansion. A lady of perhaps fifty-five years 
came, accompanied by a young and pretty girl, 
and took up their residence in this old building. 
The main part of the house remained closed, 
and was never opened, even to admit a stray 
sunbeam. This was the condition of affairs at 
the time our story opens. 
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Very little could be gathered of the history of 
the occupants of the old building. All that was 
at all definite was, that the elderly lady was not 
the mother of the young girl under her charge. 
She was an orphan child, whom the good wo- 
man had taken from feelings of charity at first, 
but had afterwards adopted from a strong attach- 
ment. She had given to the maiden her own 
home, and in all respects was she as an own 
daughter to her. It was said that the lady had 
never married. She was still a beautiful wo- 
man, though her face showed traces of suffering 
and mental struggle. She was wealthy, as every 
article about her person and household arrange- 
ments betokened. 

Mira, the young girl, possessed a dreamy, ro- 

mantic nature, and her tastes were gratified by 
living amid the ruins of this old English man- 
sion. She would wander alone for hours among 
the dim shadows of the main building, explor- 
ing the empty, solitary rooms, and penetrating 
iato the most secret recesses of the gloomy old 
ruins. 
On one occasion, in wandering about the man- 
sion, Mira ascended the upper staircase, that 
totiered under her tread, and passed along a 
dark hall, following a streak of light that seemed 
to come from a crevice under the door of some 
small apartment. Her heart almost failed her 
as she placed her hand upon the latch, for she 
fancied she heard near her the sound of low 
sobs, accompanied by a faint moan. She in- 
stantly retreated, and secreting herself in a dark 
corner, she awaited the solving of the mystery. 
As she stood there, almost breathless, she con- 
tinued to hear stifled sobs, and the broken words 
of some human voice. Presently she heard a 
light footstep sounding from within the room. 
She awaited now with anxious fear the appear- 
ance of ghost or human being, as it might be. 

After a short interval, the door of the apart- 
ment swung open, and a lady, pale, and with the 
traces of tears still on her eyelids, passed out of 
the room, and hurried down the staircase. Mira 
sprang forward a few steps to catch one more 
glance of the person who had flitted past her, 
and this look convinced her that it was her own 
guardian and adopted mother. What could be 
the meaning of this strange event? Mira did 
not suppose her parent had ever seen the old 
ruins until coming to live among them. What 
could be the associations connected with that one 
little room, that had the power to draw the beau- 
tifal woman into its shadowy gloom to weep and 
raoan ? 

Mira’s curiosity was too much excited to be 
checked now when at its height. Instinctively 


she pressed forward and entered the room that 
had been the scene of this strange drama. In 
an instant she found herself in the interior of an 
artist's studio. A faint light falling from the 
roof rendered objects half discernible. All 
about her lay fragments of paintings, some near- 
ly completed, others just commenced, but all, 
save one, in a fragmentary state. The one that 
bore the marks of finished completion, was the 
face of a young girl. The dimness of the apart- 
ment gave a dreamy, spiritual light to the coun- 
tenance, and Mira thought she had never seen 
anything so lovely before. 

In a maze of wonder and delight, Mira sat 
down ona broken stool and gazed at this pic- 
ture for many moments, unable to remove her 
eyes from the fascinating portrait. When she 
did withdraw them, it was to admire more works 
of beauty and art lying broken and half disfig- 
ured about the room. Here was indeed a mys- 
tery ; her romantic tastes would have delighted 
in this dim studio, with its fragmentary ruins, as 
a daily retreat; but the thought of intruding 
upon the sanctity of another’s grief might pre- 
vent a second visit to the mysterious apartment. 

That night Mira lay in a wakeful state, and 
pondered the meaning of all this strange adven- 
ture. Weeks passed by, but she did not dare 
to gratify her curiosity by a second visit to this 
charmed spot. During this time she had been 
gaining some acquaintance with the walks and 
scenery about the town. She often took her 
pencil and sketch-book and wandered off on the 
hills, or in the woods, to take some one of the 
many fine views of the surrounding country. 

On one of these excursions, Mira came sud- 
denly upon a young man. to all appearances a 
stranger in those parts, who seemed to be en- 
gaged in the same employment as herself. He 
looked up from his work as the young girl pass- 
ed down a path in the woods to gain an opening. 
Some movement of his arrested her attention, 
and she started in hurried surprise as she caught 
the eye of the fine looking sgranger. 

“Do not let me alarm you, lady,” said the 
young man, rising from the bed of moss on 
which he had been reclining. “I see we are 
both engaged in the same employment. Let 
this be my excuse for addressing you. Will 
you allow me to look at your sketches ?” 

The courteous address of the stranger gained 
the confidence of Mira at once, and without any 
apologies or affectation, she placed her portfolio 
in his hand, claiming his in exchange. 

“ You have much fine scenery here from which 
to sketch. Look at this hasty outline I have 
just drawn, and tell me if you recognize it.” 
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“ Ah, that is very good—it is the old mansion 
where I dwell, with the hill and woodland back 
of it.” 

“Do you indeed live in this fine old castle? 
It reminds me of the buildings in my own 
land.” 

Mira looked up, surprised, and now noticed 
that the person before her bore the complexion 
of one reared under Italy’s sun, although his 
accent was decidedly Fnglish. The stranger 
noticed her look of surprise, and said : 

“TI claim America as my original native land, 
for my parents spent their youth here on this 
soil, but Italy was my birth-place.” 

“You are an artist?” Mira ventured to say to 
the young man, as she continued to admire the 
outline she held in her hand. 

“TI hope to be one, lady, though I now dare 
not lay claim to that honorable title. I inherited 
a love of art from my parents. My father, I 
am not ashamed to call by the name of artist.” 

Mira wished to ask the stranger if he was 
stopping in their town, but feared to be deemed 
inquisitive ; but her curiosity was soon gratified 
by the stranger himself, who informed her he was 
travelling for the purpose of improving his 
knowledge of landscape-sketching, and had been 
attracted by the romantic beauty of the scenery 
about this town and its surroundings, and had 
decided to spend a few months in the vicinity. 
They walked towards the mansion together, and 
their conversation turned mostly on painting 
and sketching. Mira had not very remarkable 
talent for art, but she had a delicate taste that 
had been but slightly cultivated, and she drew 
and sketched from nature simply for amusement, 
to fill up the long days with pleasant employment. 

Now a new interest was excited in the mind of 
- Mira for art in its high and beautifal relation to 
nature and life. A new revelation was being 
opened to her, and for the first time in her life 
did she begin to value aright what little talent 
she possessed. She felt the greatest desire to 
tell the stranger of the treasure she had found in 
the studio of the mansion. She knew the por- 
trait was one of remarkable merit, and she 
longed to bring it out of its musty, shadowy 
retreat, to the admiration of the artist. 

Mira thought to be very discreet, and keep the 
secret of the portrait in her own mind, but some- 
how, before she reached the mansion, it had es- 
caped her lips. She reasoned to herself that it 
was too precious a relic to be kept out of sight, 
when here, before her, was a real artist, who 
might be able to trace its history, or at least be 
the means of bringing it to the knowledge of 
lovers of art. 


The curiosity of the student was greatly ex- 
cited, as we may judge, but he knew that it 
would be proper to first gain an acquaintance 
with the lady of the mansion before asking the 
privilege of examining the mysterious portrait ; 
especially did he feel a delicacy in making a 
request, however much it might be to his advan- 
tage to do so, that seemed to be so painfully 
connected with the lady’s happiness. It might 
awaken feelings in her mind that were too sacred 
to be probed, even by the hand of friendship, 
and as yet he was a stranger to her. He re- 
solved to wait a more favorable time, and to 
restrain his curiosity. 

Mira related to her guardian her meeting with 
the stranger, and requested permission to invite 
him to the house. The lady seemed interested 
in the recital and gave free consent. Soon the 
young Italian student was on terms of intimacy 
at the mansion. There was something in his 
looks and appearance that attracted the atten- 
tion of the lady and elicited her confidence. She 
fancied she could trace resemblances that were 
so striking as to give her a painful pleasure in 
his presence, but usually she found delight and 
companionship in the society of the gifted young 
stranger. 

On one occasion, when the artist called at the 
mansion to instruct Mira in some department of 
drawing, which he had been teaching her for a 
few weeks previous, the lady was absent, and a 
good opportunity seemed to offer for exploring 
the studio. Mira did not dare make the request 
of her protector, not knowing but some painfal 
association might thereby be awakened, yet she 
felt an irresistible desire drawing her on to a 
closer examination of the beautiful portrait. 
The face, as she saw it in its dim, spiritual light 
had haunted her waking and sleeping hours. 

Accordingly, they together ascended the old 
staircase, and passed through the dark hall, 
guided by the same faint light that had before 
attracted Mira’s attention. On entering the stu- 
dio, she perceived that some person had been 
there since her former visit, for the paintings had 
been differently arranged. The fragments of 
old statues and models had been carefully col- 
lected from the heaps of rubbish scattered 
throughout the apartment, and were arranged on 
shelves in an orderly manner. The paintings 
were leaning against the wall, all excepting the 
one portrait. She feared that this had been re- 
moved, but on further search, she found it, with 
its face draped in thin gauze, turned towards the 
wall, screened from the dust by many larger 
frames. 

With an exclamation of joy, Mira drew out to 
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the light the treasure of the studio, and held it 
up before the eye of the artist. A deathly pallor 
spread over his face, as he gave a quick look at 
the beautiful picture, and he cried : 

“O, Heaven!—it is the face of my sainted 
mother!” ™ 

Mira was half stupefied by surprise and fear. 
What had she done? What mystery had she, 
by her curiosity, brought to light? Whom would 
it affect*—and what would come of it? All 
these thoughts passed through her mind, as the 
stranger stood in mute delight and homage be- 
fore the image of his dead mother. Neither of 
them heard the soft footstep that was approach- 
ing through the long and gloomy hall. 

In an instant the lady stood in the presence of 

the young artist and his companion. All three 
were struck dumb, and for a moment no one 
broke the silence. The stranger was the first to 
speak. 
“Tell me, my good lady,—tell me the history 
of this portrait. I have a painful interest in 
asking it of you. It is the exact semblance of 
my dear, sainted mother—Mary Gordon.” 

The lady uttered a low cry, and fell fainting 
upon the floor. 

“O, mother, dear mother, I have killed you !” 
cried the frantic Mira. “‘ What can I do to bring 
her back to life? O, my mother, my mother!” 

The blow of the fall had already partly re- 
stored the lady. In an instant she seemed to 
summon all the resolution of a strong nature to 
her aid, to bring herself to consciousness. In a 
low voice, she said : 

“No, Mira, you have not harmed me. Help 
me to the drawing-room, and I will relieve my 
heart of its only secret. Perhaps it will beat 
more calmly when it has thrown off this one 
grief that has kept us apart and separated me 
ftom the whole world.” 

She then related to the young people the his- 
tory of the family who formerly resided in the 
old mansion—the same that we have already 
given to the reader. Richard Gordon, the heir 
to that proud inheritance, was her betrothed 
lover. Within these walls she had lived and 
loved, suffered, and received the retribution that 
followed her ambitious pride, that scorned the 
idea of an artist husband. This was indeed 
Cousin Emma, the beautiful heiress, changed by 
sorrow and disappointment into the noble, self- 
denying woman. 

When the lady had finished her story, she 
begged of the artist to give her a faithfal ac- 
count of his life and all that concerned his 
parents. 

‘The young student was indeed proud to tell 


of the renown his father had gained as an artist 
in Italy. His pictures were already sought as 
models for young students; his name ranked 
with the proudest names in the catalogue of ar- 
tistic fame. He spoke, too, with great tender- 
ness of his poet mother, who had died but a few 
years before. She had been to her son what 
Emma knew she was in former times to her 
lover, inspiration in his art. Her love of beauty 
had been re-created in her son, and her last 
breath was devoted to encouragement and appre- 
ciative sympathy. 

Thus after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
were the fragments of this broken family again 
brought together. Richard Gordon, on learn- 
ing of the existence of Cousin Emma, crossed 
the ocean, to extend to her all the sympathy 
and affection she so much needed in her loneli- 
ness. They were the only surviving members 
of that once large family. Italy was the home 
of Richard Gordon. It was here he had com- 
menced life and struggled on to a renowned 
manhood. Here he would spend his days, and 
live over again his youth in the hopes of his 
gifted son. After a sojourn of a year in the 
land of his birth, he returned to Italy, accom- 
panied by his son and his young bride—Mira— 
and the dear good mother, who had been so 
faithfal a guardian to the young girl she had 
reared unto womanhood. 

Now, in a pleasant, luxurious home in sunny 
Italy, dwell in perfect peace and love the only 
remaining members of the family of Gordons, 
and in the artist’s studio hangs the sacred: por- 
trait, and each heart cherishes it as a precious 
emblem of restored confidence and happiness. 
Even Cousin Emma now regards it with wor- 
shipful homage, feeling that if it once brought 
suffering to her soul, it has at length brought 
peace and restoration. It hangs there with its 
beautiful influence silently diffusing itself through- 
out that artist home, a part of its life, and an 
ever living, an ever inspiring joy. 


TastEs.—We chew tobacco, the Hindoo takes 
to lime, while the a3 ee finds contentment 
“in a bit of guano.” The children of this coun- 
try delight in candy ; those of Africa in rock salt. 
A Frenchman “goes his length” on fried frogs ; 
an Esquimaux thinks a stewed candle the climax 
of dainties. The fancy dish of the South Sea 
Islanders is broiled ‘ymen, while they never 
get hold of a grass-colored umbrella without 


boiling it up for greens.—7Zraveller. 


The Lacedemonians applied their minds to no 
learning but what was useful ; and would not suf- 
fer the professors of any speculative sciences to 
live in their government, lest by their disputa- 
tions, and empty notions, they should deprave 
the true excellency of virtue. 
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“RUN OUT YOUR TONGUE, AND SHUT 
YOUR EYES.” 


BY JOUN THORNBERRY. 


Old Dr. Jennings was a man 

*Twould do your soul good once to meet; 
So full was he of tenderness, 

And yet of every odd conceit. 
He had a way he called his own, 

With all his patients, rich and poor; 
For this no better was than that, 

And all alike went through his door. 


Among the host of sickly ones, 
Eat up of spleen and sluggish bile, 
That sought his aid from day to day, 
Was an old lady, Mrs. Guile. 
In truth, she was as well as he, 
Or you, good reader, if not sick; 
But she was rich, and that was why 
Her ailments kept collecting thick. 


The doctor could not go abroad, 
No matter where, or how, or when, 
But he was haunted with her face, 
The hedest of wretched men. 
He knew that Aypo was the cause,— 
He knew her illness was all made; 
And he resolved at last to try 
And put an end to such a trade. 


+ One day she met him on the street, 

On every side with people jammed ; 

She stopped, of course: she always stopped : 
She coughed, and coughed; and he—he ‘ ham’"d.’ 

“0, Dr. Jennings, sir!” said she, 

“I feel so bad to-day, right here !”” 

And pat her hands across her chest, 
And poured her troubles in his ear. 


“ Let’s see'” the doctor gruffly spake; 
“Run out your tongue, and shut your eyes: 
She did as she was bid; and he 
Passed on to some new enterprise. 
For full three minutes thus she stood, 
Exposed to every body’s jeers, 
And woke at last to find herself 
A fool among her lady peers! 


She called upon him for his bill, 
And never took another pill. 


+ 


THE DREAM AT SEA, 
BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 


Tue wealthy mercantile house of Carmer 
& Co. had given the charge of the good ship 
Albatross to Captain John Manvers, a perfect 
sailor, and a master whose many successful 
voyages had given him a reputation significant of 

* good luck to all ventures under his control. 

The wife of Captain Manvers, though an ac- 
complished lady, and a woman of sound com- 
mon sense in other matters, was a firm believer 
in dreams, not altogether without reason, she hay- 


ing experienced the fulfilment of many a dream, 
remarkable in itself, and more remarkable in its 
having been the prophecy of trath. 

“ Well, wife,” said Captain Manvers at part- 
ing, “will my voyage be a prosperous one? 
What have you dreamed about it?” 

“I know you smile incredulously, John,” she 
said, “ whenever I speak of my dreams coming 
to pass, and so often, I will not relate them to 
you, singular as my experience has been. At 
this time, for a wonder, I have no dream to speak 
of; but let me caution you—and I hope you will 
not think the warning a visionary one—against 
too much confidence in some of those foreigners 
whom you have enlisted in your crew. I have 
seen them, as you know, on board, and if there 
is a man among them all whom you shoald fear, 
it is your first mate, that dark-browed, mischiev- 
ous-looking Luigi, the Portuguese. He looks 
like a pirate, and I believe that if he ever has a 
chance, he will be one.” 

“ But the otliers 

“Half a dozen of those swarthy countrymen 
of his, to me appeared like heartless and fierce- 
minded creatures, the very sight of whom made 
my blood curdle.” 

“ Pooh! pooh !” exclaimed Captain Manvers, 
“you must not judge hard-working men by their 
exterior. Some of the best and bravest seamen 
I ever commanded have been ill-looking fellows 
—at least not calculated to please a lady’s eye. 
They are all right enough, never fear. And 
don’t let superstition make you so nervously 

us.” 

“I rely so much upon my superstition, as you 
call it,” replied the wife, gravely, “that I wish 
I had dreamed about your voyage; bat let me 
propose this to you. For curiosity’s sake, sup- 
pose that on the fourteenth day out, we recall 
this moment, and you give heed to the dream 
which you chance to have that night. And what- 
ever it may be, receive it as an index of what is 
to follow, and be governed accordingly.” 

“Be it so,” replied Captain Maavers. “I 
shall not be forgetful; but I promise you I sleep 
very soundly on the water, and it is as likely as 
not that I shall not dream at all.” 

The ship Albatross set sail, and was soon filling 
her white wings over the blue waters, bound to 
a tropical port. 

The ship’s crew numbered twenty, all told, and 
of these but seven were Americans, about as 
many, including Luigi, were Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and the remainder English and Irish. 
The Spanish and Portuguese had shipped osten- 
sibly for the purpose of a conveyance to the first 
port at which they were to touch, where they 
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were to re-ship for home, if chance should offer, 
as was expected. 

A few days after they had sailed, it was dis- 
covered that much of the stock of provisions was 
in such bad condition, that it was found necessary 
to put all on short allowance, and this caused no 
little discontent among a portion of the crew, mak- 
ing them very bellicose, particularly the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, to whom, the captain ex- 
pected that Luigi hed made false representations 
about the matter, as he gathered from their broken 
accents that they attributed the bad provision to 
meanness and design on the part of Captain 
Manvers. This dissatisfaction was shared by 
others of the crew, though not te so great an ex- 
tent ; yet there was such dissatisfaction evinced 
at mess, and when the men were about their work, 
that the captain’s uneasiness daily grew greater. 
All he could do was to protest that he was inno- 
cent of any such intention, and to exhort them 
to be content with the misfortune. 

But numbers of the crew shook their heads in- 
eredulously, and when they had an opportunity, 
conversed sulkily together in knots, or went 
about their work tardily and with ill-nature, of- 
ten requiring orders to be several times repeated, 
before they would perform them. 

Luigi, the captain remarked, seemed daily to 
be gaining ground in the favor of the men, most 
of them treating him with more respect than they 
did the captain ; and Luigi himself took frequent 
oceasion to exhibit to his superior officer signs 
of dislike, and disrespect for his authority ; all of 
which, under the circumstances, the latter felt him- 
self obliged to put up with, anxiously yearning 
for arrival at the port where he could get rid of 
so troublesome a set. 

Before he was ten days out, Captain Manvers 
eame to the conclusion that Luigi was the real 
master of the Albatross, and overmatched him in 
the good will of the crew; and this he attributed 
chiefly to the ill luck about the provisions; 
though the more familiarized he became with 
the first mate, the more he suspected that he was 
incessantly intriguing with the men, and the 
more he loathed the siiake-like expression of 
his small, dark, sunken, glittering eye. 

“My wife was right,” thought he; “and 
never have I had such a vile set of fellows to deal 
with. But I will be wary with them, and 
strengthen myself as well as I ean.” 

The fourteenth day came, and Captain Man- 
vers remembered the proposal of his wife. 

““ Whatever I dream will bode no good, at 
least,” mused he, “harassed as I am, night and 
day by these mongrels; and mayhap, however 
bad the dream may be, that it may prove true, 
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as she suggested; for I expect but little good 
from this half of the voyage, as things stand.” 

As he thus reflected upon his unpleasant posi- 
tion, there was a noise of a scuffle upon deck, 
and he hastened thither to learn the cause. He 
there found Luigi in a struggle with one of the 
men, an Irishman, who, though Luigi was a 
powerful man, was about to get the advantage 
of him in the encounter, when the mate 
drew a dirk, which he was about to plunge into 
the sailor’s side, which the captain prevented, by 
rushing in and seizing the blade with his naked 
hand, succeeding in wrenching it from the blood y- 
minded Portuguese, and flinging the weapon 
overboard; at this juncture his presence pro- 
duced a cessation of hostilities. 

“Howly Mary! Captain Manvers, ye did 
that very nately, long life to you!” panted the 
rescued seaman, as he leaned exhausted against 
the bulwarks, adjusting his torn shirt. “ May I 
never sup soup, but I'll do as much for you, 
some of those days.” 

“ What is all this trouble about ?” inquired 
the captain, turning to Luigi, who was quivering 
with rage, his snaky eyes glaring like a demon’s. 
Luigi looked with intense hatred at the captain, 
and deigned no reply; while the Spaniards and 
Portuguese clamored in their peculiar gibberish, 
like so many crazy monkeys, for the refractory 
sailor to be put in irons, forthwith; one of them 
officiously bringing the “ ruffles” to the spot. 

“ Avast there, John Portugee !” at this instant 
said an American sailor, stepping up between 
him and Captain Manvers, “ or I’ll shiver your 
top-lights in a jiffy! O’Rafferty’s not to blame, 
your honor. The mate tripped over his foot, 
and struck him for his own awkwardness, and he 
resented it as it becomes a man fortodo. You 
wouldn’t iron him for that, captain, would you ?” 

“No, Peters, no, the man shall go free,’’ re- 
plied the captain, looking proudly upon the lis- 
tening mate, whose countrymen with the majori- 
ty of the men, had ranged themselves together to 
watch the result. “If he did wrong in assault- 
ing his officer, the wrong was offset by the draw- 
ing of a knife. It is a violation of my rales, for 
any one to carry a weapon about his person. 
Let me see no more of this wrangling, men,” he 
added, turning to the throng gathered about 
Luigi. ‘There has been unnecessary trouble 
and disaffection enough already. I have marked 
it among you, and I wish to see no more of it. 
Be warned against ill advisers, men, or that may ~ 
happen which you will bitterly repent.” 

He walked away, overhearing the murmurs of 
that part of the crew who seemed inclined to side 


with Luigi, right or wrong. 
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“‘ Cospetto !” hissed Luigi to those about him, 
as he ground his teeth at the double discomfiture, 
“worse will come of it, ere long!” And witha 
significant shrug and glance at O’Rafferty, who 
was now conversing with Peters, he held a low- 
toned interview with his companions, of no agree- 
able nature, judging from their looks and ges- 
tures. O’Rafferty caught the eye of Luigi, as its 
venomous glance was bent upon him for an 
instant. 

“O niver mind, ye murtherin blackguard. I 
fear neither yer ugly toad’s eye nor yer knife, bad 
luck to it, that’s to the bottom of the say, or will 
be soon. An O’Rafferty niver demeaned him- 
self so far, as to take a knife upon his enemy. 
By the powers, if I had ye ashore, I’d—I’d—” 

The sentence was unfinished, owing to the 
caution of Peters, who whispered to the irate Hi- 
bernian to keep cool and be on his guard; and 
during the rest of the day the affair was much 
dwelt upon by the men, who from that time took 
sides decisively, either for or against the captain, 
the majority being with Luigi—for they had 
been sounded by him often before, on a matter of 
darker import, and their piratical proclivities 
were found to be all that he could wish. 

_ The fourteenth night had come, and Captain 
Manvers, as he retired to rest, knew that his 
wife was thinking of her promise; and musing 
npon her whimsical ideas of dreams, he fell asleep. 
He dreamed, and his dream was of no pleasant 
cast. In his sleep he saw afar off the shore to 
which they were hastening, and his heart beat 
joyfully as he thought how soon his difficulties 
Jwere to cease. Suddenly the sky grew dark and 
the waters answered to the angry rumbling of the 
clouds. A storm was upon them! a tropical 
storm, and his men were ordered to their posts 
They refused, Luigi demanding that first he 
should deliver up the command, or perish. Al- 
tercation ended in a quarrel. But few were 
faithful tohim. Theyresisted. A bloody strug- 
gle ensued, himself encountering Luigi, and the 
villain’s knife was raised to pierce his heart, just 
as a boat was leaving the ship with O’Rafferty 
in it. 

With an herculean effort he strove to disen- 
gage himself, when—suddenly he awoke! 
Through the agony of his dream his brow was 
covered with perspiration, and his heart beat 
audibly. The light burned dimly, but with suf- 
ficient brightness to enable him to discover Luigi’s 
figure stealing through the doorway. 

“ Who’s there?” he cried, starting up. 

There was no answer, but the door was slam- 
med violently to. He sprang towards it and 
looked out, but nobody was to be seen. 


“To thieve or murder, doubtless,” he mutter- 
ed, and trimming the lamp, he examined the 
pistols under his pillow. They were in order, 
and he determined, till they should reach their 
port, to keep them so, and carry them about him 
at all hours. 

“She told me to be governed by the dream, 
whatever it might be, and I should be a fool to 
do otherwise, as I am situated. But I must do 
more. I must sound my men; and I think 
already I know whom I can trust—pity they 
should be so few !’” 

In pursuance of this resolution, that day he 
discovered, through the representations of O’Raf- 
ferty and Peters, who had not been unmindfal of 
the actions of the others, that there were but 
eight in all, on whom he could rely. 

He mentioned his dream, enjoining secrecy ; 
and as ifthe vision had been a revelation from 
Heaven, preparations were made for the worst; 
first against surprise, and then for escape, should 
the faithful few be defeated. They were armed 
privately, and such weapons as they could not 
use were concealed in the hold of the ship. 
Things looked so menacingly that the captain 
decided for once in his life, to follow the counsel 
of a mere dream—but a dream enforced in im- 
pressiveness by dreary realities. Lashings were 
secretly prepared, and a boat so arranged, that, 
should a struggle come, and discomfiture await 
them, even in a storm, escape might not be wholly 
hopeless. These affairs concerted, they awaited 
the surmised event, of which none had any posi- 
tive intimation. 

For several days nothing unusual occurred on 
board the Albatross, and save the accustomed 
grumbling, dark looks, and reluctant labors of 
the Luigi party, no sign of mutiny was apparent 
on board. 

One day, the breeze freshening into a gale, 
Luigi was speaking to the man at the wheel, in 
the hearing of the captain, in a boastful mood, 
how he had managed the tiller in a Mediterranean 
tempest, with no aid from a wheel or rope, steady- 
ing the swerving helm simply by his hand. 

“Santa Maria!” said the helmsman, “ not 
easy, Senor Luigi.” 

“ Easy!’ answered Luigi, scowling and look- 
ing darkly at the captain, “ I could do it as easy— 
as I can fling Manvers into the sea!” 

“ Hist!” whispered the helmsman, in a serious 
tone. 

The words were not lost upon the captain, 
who resolved, whatever might be his fate, not to 
allow himself to be a proof of Luigi’s strength in 
such a feat. 

Towards noon the gale increased, and the 
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heavens became rapidly overcast, while the hot 
breath of an approaching storm made foamy 
and billowy the scared waters. 

“Falfilment!” reflected the captain, as he 
paced the deck, pale and agitated, while the mate 
was giving orders. ‘I now believe that dream. 
Thanks to its warning, if it prove the means of 
saving life, though mine be forfeited.” 

The tempest increased. Cautioning his chosen 
men to be on the alert, the captain gave certain 
orders about the reefing of the sails, when sud- 
denly the suspected men mustered together and 
Luigi stepped forward : 

“ Why do you not do as I ordered ?” demand- 
ed the captain, expecting an outbreak, his men 
prudently disposed near by. 

“ Because we demand that you surrender the 
ship to us, unconditionally,” exclaimed the mate, 
“ or—” and he drew a pistol—“ you see life or 
land no more !” 

“ That for your demand, mutineer !”’ shouted 
the captain, instantly presenting a pistol, already 
cocked, which he had held behind him, and he 
fired. But the eye of Luigi was quick enough 
to forewarn him. He sprang aside and the ball 
entered the brain of one of his comrades, who 
fell dead upon the deck. 

“ Revenge! Blood for blood!” was the pirat- 
ical cry of the fallen man’s companions, and they 
sprang forward, half-astounded at this sudden 
anticipation of their project. 

The precautions of the captain’s party having 
left them unarmed, save with here and there a 
dirk, they had thought to have overborne all re- 
sistance by mere main force, and to have cast all 
Opponents into the sea. 

As they leaped forward to their fiendish task 
Luigi fired at the captain, but only just as the 
latter closed with him, so that the aim was un- 
steady, and the bullet flew harmless through the 
crest of a wave. 

“Boat! Rescue!” exclaimed the captain, as 
he grappled Luigi’s throat, with the grasp of des- 
perate indignation. 

Half a dozen bullets responded to the cry of 
the captain, and sent three or four of Luigi's 
party, dead or disabled to the deck, so enhancing 
the surprise and dismay of the other mutineers, 
that they held aloof for a few moments, while the 


struggle between the captain and mate was going 
on. 


Nor did the treacherous crew observe till too 
late, the activity of the supple O’Rafferty, who, 
with Peters, had quietly and quickly lowered 
the boat which had been fortunately prepared for 
this dream-foreboded exigency; and which, 
though it seemed scarce able to live in the heavy 
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sea which threatened to engulf it, had been laid 
alongside before the manceuvre was understood 
by them. 

The remainder of the captain’s party, huddled 
at that point, were stoutly battling with their 
assailants, when a mighty sea fell like an ava- 
lanche upon the ship, with such almost annihila- 
ting force, that the mutineers were obliged to 
desist, to save themselves from being washed 
overboard. This timely wave, too, saved the 
captain’s life ; for blinding the gaze and making 
uncertain the foot of Luigi, whose dagger, even 
as the dream had foretold, was uplifted for the 
life of his adversary, it completely foiled his pur- 
pose, and he fell with an oath to the deck, the 
captain tumbling, drenched to the skin, upon 
him 


As soon as the vessel righted, Captain Man- 
vers himself righted, and managed to plant a 
stunning blow under the ear of his not quite so 
active mate, from whom, by this expertness, he 
was released. 

“Come, boat! boat!” now cried out O’Raf- 
ferty ; “ what’s the good of a boat, ye spalpeens, 
if you don’t get into it?” And indeed there was 
little prospect that the boat weuld be good at all, 
for anybody, for it was half full of water and in 
such a sea. 

Bat no time was to be lost. The mutineers 
were on the point of a rally and a rush, but ere 
they had resolved upon it, their intended victims 
were beyond their reach, and pushing off, were 
soon tossing in their wooden shell, upon the un- 
certain ocean. 

There was no attempt to guide or row her. 
Their reliance was only in the lashings which 
each had carried about his person, and with which 
they now fastened themselves to their frail bark ; 
and upon the fact that they had comverted it into 
asort of life-boat, some days before, by means 
of tarred canvass, secured air-tight, beneath her 
seats. Thus, and with silent prayers to God, 
they trusted the heaving bosom of the deep. 

As occasionally they disappeared in the trough 
of the sea, their late companions marked and 
mocked at them, thinking with the rise of every 
wave, to see them no more; but now the latter 
found work enough for themselves to do, for the 
dying and the dead were among them, they were 
short-handed, and the tempest grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and their terror-stricken hearts, made 
feebler by conscious guilt, made them despair of 
the help of Heaven. 

And God helped them not. The frail boat of 
the faithful rode out the storm, and was borne to 


the coast in safety; and the strand, though for- 
eign, was friendly, and they reached their homes 
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once more; but for them, the mutineers, no 
such happy end was destined; their manageless, 
unmanageable ship—the ship they so coveted the 
control of, and for which they had been willing 
to pawn their souls—tossed on and on, each mo- 
ment yielding to the avenging thunder strokes of 
old Ocean, till when at last they were hurled 
among giant fragments to the shore, they fell 
there mangled, but to die. 

Their bones have long bleached upon the floor 
of that watery realm, over which they thought to 
have sailed, through many a bloody triumph, 
and to guilty pleasures and fortunes, their joy 
the terror of their helpless kind. But the sur- 
vivors, whose fidelity received its reward, by the 
interposition of the all-potent arm of Heaven, 
still live to tell the story of that voyage, and 
teach their offspring to believe in dreams. 


LOVING AND FORGIVING. 


Man has an unfortunate readiness, in the evil 
hour after receiving an affront to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline of shadoy, and a night-piece, and to trans- 
form a single d into a whole life; and this 
only in o that he may thoroughly relish the 
pleasure of being angry. In love, he has for- 
tunately the opposite faculty of crowding togeth- 
er all the light parts and rays of its object into 
one focus, by means of the burning glass of im- 
agination, and letting its sun burn without its 
pore ; but he too generally does this only when 

e beloved and often censured being is already 
beyond the skies. In order, however, that we 
do this sooner and oftener, we ought to act like 
Winckelmann, but only in another way. As he 
set aside a particular half hour of each day for 
the purpose of beholding and meditating on his 
too happy existence in Rome, so we ought daily 
Or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a solitary hour 
for the purpose of summing up the virtues of our 
families, our wives, our children and our friends— 
and viewing them in this beautiful crowded as- 
semblage of their good qualities. And, indeed, 
we should do so for this reason, that we may not 
forgive and love too late, when the beloved be- 
ings are already oo hence, and are beyond 
our reach.—Jean Paul Richter. 


CHANTRY, THE SCULPTOR. 

One day, when Chantry, the sculptor, had 
reached the height of his fame, and was paying a 
visit to Mr. gers, at his residence overlooking 
the Green Purk, he said, laying his hand on a 

estal, ornamented with a Grecian scroll— 
‘Sir, do you remember a journeyman carver 
waiting, some years ago, in tuis room, to receive 
instructions respecting this identical stand, and 
the at end of the room? I 
was workman, en a journe recei 
wok. —Anend Ati 


The best way to discipline one’s heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories to be false that 
ought not to be true. 
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In 1784, in Redruth, England, as a 
from a visit to his flock, 
ate in the twilight, he saw before him a strange 
nondescript, as large as a black ram, with eyes 
flashing fire, and breathing running 
furiously towards his shins. videntially he 
sprang aside, and before his assailant could turn 
upon him, he had run such a distance as gave 
hope of deliverance, when he came full butt 

inst a man running in the opposite direction. 

“Run for your life! back! back!’ cries the 
parson. ‘ Have you seen my steamer?” asked 
the stranger. “I’ve seen the evil spirit himself ; 
run! run!” “By Jove!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger; “how far ahead is he ?” 

The tone of this question, and the compan 
of a human creature, in some measure dispell 


“A steamer, sir, I call her. She is a little 
experiment of mine, got up to try whether Mr. 
Watt’s idea of running coaches by steam can be 
carried out. I think it can, sir, if capital can be 
got for it.” 

“Indeed! indeed! Pray, my dear sir, who 
may you be ?” 

“Tam William Murdoch, at your service ; a 
mechanical engineer, superintending the erection 
of pumping engines for Boulton & Watt, in the 
mines uts.”” 

Great was the relief and satisfaction of the 
worthy parson on discovering that what he 
imagined to be something broke loose from an 
unsafe place, was but a bit of honest mancraft— 
a lunatic conceit it might be, but harmless, ex- 
cept when it ran away, and might frighten chil- 
dren, perhaps hurt them. 

This miniature ne was the first embod- 
iment of the idea of locomotion on roads by 
steam.—Zailroad Advooate. 


EFFECTS OF TEA. 


Dr. John Burdell, a distinguished dentist of 
boiled a pound of young hyson 
rom a quart to a pint, and ten drops 
killed a rabbit three months ba: and when boil- 
ed down to one gill, eight drops killed a cat of 
the same age in a few minutes! Think of it. 
Mast pemana who drink tea, use not less than a 
pound in three months ; and yet a pound of hy- 
son tea contains poison enough to kill, according 
to the above experiment, more than seventeen 
thousand rabbits, or nearly two hundred a day ; 
and if boiled down to a gill, it contains poison 
enough to kill 10,860 cats in the same space of 
time! Dr, Burdell made similar trials with cof- 


fee and black tea, and found the results nearly 
the same.—Sunderland’s Book of Health. 


the fright of the faithful man, and him 
that he, if any one, should have courage to face i 
the powers of darkness; so he turned and ran 
after the stranger, who, as he thought, by mis- 
otemee take had taken the wrong direction. They soon 
came up to the object of their pursuit, which had ; 
a got into a ditch, and was roaring terrifically. 
To the astonishment of the parson, the stranger 
seized and dragged the fiery monster to the road. 
“ She got away from me, sir. I was giving , 
her a try; the bit of road being good for a run.” 
“©, goodness ! well, she is yours, then. Pray, 
what is she?” 
| 
ia 
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Among the grassy groves, where all was calm and still, 

I sat me down, and let thoughts come and go at will. 

Dost see yon little mound, with the lily on its top, 

Approach not carelessly, it is a hallowed spot ; 

A mother’s first young bud of promise is laid there, 

Whereon in star-lit hours she often drops a tear. 

Here, too, at matin hours she’s sometimes to be found, 

And whispers many a prayer for the rosebud in the ground. 

O weep not thou, young mother, thy darling is at rest, 

Escaped from this bleak world to its Redeemer’s breast ; 

Our Father took it home, away from suffering here, 

He called it up to heaven, to be an angel there. 

Then weep not, young mother, or weep for those still here; 

Think of its happy state in yon celestial sphere. 

I know tears give relief when the heart is much oppressed, 

But we should mourn in faith that all is for the best; 

You will meet-your babe again in yon bright home above, 

When you leave this dreary vale for the haven of joy and 
love. J.T. 


THE BANK BILL. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tue night was far advanced—the sound of 
carriages and of foot-passengers had ceased. I 
was slowly returning home, buried in the saé- 
dest reflections. I had exhausted my resources, 
wearied the good will of my friends ; I had ar- 
rived at that degree of poverty which one con- 
ceals as a disgrace, and was returning in despair 
after a day of vain endeavors to improve my 
condition. I no longer hoped, except in a mira- 
cle. My head was cast down—my eyes fixed 
.on vacancy. They were attracted by a little 
black object lying in the shadow of a building. 
I stooped. It wasa pocket-book, about the size 
of a porte-monnaie. But a moment before, I 
had said to myself: “If I could only find a 
bank-bill!” and I had, for several minutes, 
sought minutely on the sidewalk, picking up all 
the bits of paper I perceived. I had quickly 
blushed for my folly, and recovered my senses. 
Now, it was precisely at this instant when I had 
been thinking so much of finding something that 
the idea did not appear absurd, that I held a 
pocket-book in my hand. It is impossible to 
imagine my sensations. 

Thad often reflected on an analogous situation, 
but I had formed but an imperfect idea of the 
emotion I then felt. I was overcome by a 
weakness which chilled my very marrow, a per- 
spiration of the brow, a nervous tremor, dizzi- 
ness of the head and violent palpitation of the 
heart. Reflection suddenly rendered me calm. 
T had so little faith in a fortunate chance, that I 
was convinced I should find in the pocket-book 
only insignificant paper. I put it in my pocket 
and continued my route. 
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I had taken but a few steps, when Isaw in the 
distance, by the gas-light, a man coming towards 
me. Agitation disturbed my vision. It seemed 
to me as if this man was stooping to look for 
something. I am now persuaded that it was not 
so. But then the illusion was such, that I was 
overcome with fear. I suddenly imagined that 
this was the owner of the pocket-book, and that 
this pocket-book contained papers of importance. 
I will be sincere; a very dishonest sentiment 
spontaneously seized me. I turned and ran 
without knowing whither. In my confusion, 
there was a ringing in my ears, my breathing 
sounded like the bellows of a forge, which made 
me for a moment think myself pursued, and I 
felt almost sick. I suffered more than we suffer 
in nightmares in which we attempt to flee in 
spite of the inertia of our limbs. After a mad 
race through twenty streets, I at last reached 
my house and rang the bell. I rushed in and 
shut the door after me with feverish violence; 
there, I paused a moment to breathe. My limbs 
bent beneath me. I ascended the stairs to my 
room. The same reflection which had already 
calmed me, calmed me a second time. “I am 
mad, there is nothing in it,” said I to myself. I 
entered my room more tranquil. I seated my- 


| self before a table and drew the pocket-book, 


from my pocket. I noticed that, in spite of my- 
self, my hands trembled as if suddenly attacked 
with the palsy. 

It was a little pocket-book in shagreen, its 
color bottle green, and without a lock. Never 
did the most exciting romance awaken in me 
such lively interest. There were four pockets, 
of which one was closed by a clasp. I scarcely 
breathed. I emptied the three open pockets 
which contained, simply: First, a receipt for 
rent ; second, two letters ; third, a note for three 
hundred francs lent; fourth, a bit of court plas- 
ter; fifth, a piece of very old lace; sixth, the 
recipe for a cough medicine ; seventh, the bill of 
an artist in hair. The closed pocket remained. 
I opened it, singularly cooled by the finding of 
the above-named articles. I was wrong, for I 
drew from it—and a powerfal emotion like an 
electric shock seized me—a bill of a thousand 
francs ! 

O, what a sensation! I know not how long I 
remained in ecstacy before this little silken, veined 
paper, whose letters, M. I. L. L. E. F. R. A. N. C. 8, 
flashed in my eyes like the blade of a razor. I 
searcely thought that this bill might not belong’ 
to me. I was beside myself with joy. “A 
thousand francs! it is a fortune! it belongs to 
me!” An instant afterwards 1 doubted the le- 


| gitimacy of my right, and suffered in proportion 
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to my joy. What a night! I did not fall asleep 
until daylight. 

On awakening, my mind was clearer. I 
viewed the thing in a light which greatly dimin- 
ished my satisfaction. I was not dead to all 
honesty, and in spite of myself was compelled to 
listen to the voice of conscience. Among the 
poor, there are very few who have not thought 
of finding something, and said, as they were 
returning home, fatigued and despairing: “If I 
could find a bank-bill!” Nothing is more com- 
mon than discussions on this subject. We have 
heard these persons, twenty times, reasoning al- 
most in the same manner, and nearly in these 
terms : 

“]fI should find a bank bill, what should I do? 
I would put it away safely, then wait. I would 
seek to obtain exact information respecting the 
person who had lost it, and the social position of 
that person. If it was a poor person like my- 
self, 1 would restore it; but if it was a rich 
man, a Rothschild, one of those who light their 
cigars with bank-notes, I would keep it. In 
keeping it, what wrong should I do him? would 
he be more or less rich ? would his business suf- 
fer? Yes, certainly, I would keep it.” 

I do not endorse the morality of this reason- 
ing. I merely say that of a hundred persons 
who abandon themselves to these dreams, ninety- 
nine, at least, prefer this theory ; for it is not ex- 
actly in order to restore it, that one wishes to 
find anything. I might be classed in this cat- 
egory of finders. I had therefore to inquire for 
the person who had lost the pocket-book, and 
this obligation troubled me, I feared lest my re- 
searches should terminate in discovering some 
* unfortunate man ruined and perhaps dishonored 
by this loss. I thought, with an interest min- 
giled with much anxiety, of the means by which 
I might arrive at the truth. I wished to know 
immediately whether or not fortune had seemed 
to smile upon me only to add to my misery. 

The papers which were in the pocket-book, 
and which I had scarcely looked at, would doubt- 
less put me on the track of the proprietor. I 
therefore took it and made anew the inventory of 
its contents. The first thing which fell into my 
hands was one of the letters. It bore the stamp 
of Rouen, aud was addressed to Mille Turpin, 
Passage Verdeau, No. 4. The writing and 
spelling were both poor. I give it as it was: 


“My coop Turrin :—How I am tormented 
at not reseaving news from you, | pray you if 
you are not sick to rite me imediately. 1 have 
so menny things to tell you my poor hart is full 
to overflowing. If you could see how I am 
changed, you would no longer recognize your 


“« good Turpin. I embrace you with 
all my hart. 
“Your old friend, Louise. 
“ «Madame Louise, care of M. Dubois, Rouen.’ 
I give you my I think you must have 
lost the other.” 


This was indeed surprising. Judge of my 
stupefaction! I remembered heving seen this 
Louise at Rouen and to have spoken to her at 
the house of the very restaurateur where I had 
sometimes eaten. She was about fifty. Her 
husband, a pedler and a drunkard, left her whole 
weeks without a sou, and beat her when he re- 
turned home. She lodged in a garret in the 
house of the restaurateur. She had confided to 
me her poverty and desertion by her relatives, 
for the most part rich or well off. Was not this 
encounter extraordinary ? I had found a pocket- 
book and in it a letter from this Louise! Chance 
is accustomed to similar facts,and yet I can 
never be surprised enough at these singular 
coincidences, 

But who was this Turpin, to whom the good 
woman wrote a letter so tender and so pressing? - 
I took up the pocket-book and drew from it 
another paper. It was the receipt for rent. 


‘J, the undersigned, proprietor of a house in 
Paris, Passage Verdeau, No. 4, acknowledge the 
receipt from M’lle Turpin of the sum of one 
hundred and fifty francs for one quarter’s rent of 
the rooms she occupies in said house. 

“E. Renavpor. 


This receipt somewhat relieved me. The 
pocket-book evidently belonged to M’lle Tur- 
pin. This lady occupied apartments rented at 
six hundred francs. I therefore concluded that 
she was well off—perhaps rich; that this bank- 
bill was not indispensable to her ; that in appro- 
priating it to myself, I should be subjecting her 
to very little inconvenience. I looked once 
more lovingly at the bill, and began again to 
enumerate al} the pleasures connected with its 
possession. The examination of the other papers 
proved that my presumptions with regard to the 
fortune of M’lle Turpin were just. The tenor 
of the note and of the second letter attested 
that this lady was even in a situation to lend 
money to the people whose servant she had for- - 
merly been. 
gage to repay on the 5th of April, 1850. 


“Laure ve G. 
* Paris, Jan. 4th, 1850.” 


The letter, signed with the’same name and re- 
lating to this billet, proved an important and de- 
cisive fact. As it seemed, M’lle Turpin prac- 
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tised extortion and usury in an ancommon de- 
gree. So at least thought Madame Laure de G., 
since she did not hesitate to write to her thus : 


“Your threats of to my husband 
afflict me much, my dear Turpin, and are incom- 
prehensibletome. You have too much good sense 
not to understand that you would do me an irre- 
—_— wrong, and that without profit to you. 

tore to me my note, and I will give you 
another for three hundred and fifty francs, pay- 
able the 8th of next month. I can do no more. 
In case that be not sufficient, I will pledge you 
jewels enough to cover twice the sum. at do 
not threaten us with such miseries. You have 
not forgetten how much I was attached to you 
when you were housekeeper in my family? Be 
sure that I still love you much. 


“Laure DE G. 
“0th April, 1850.” 


What else need I know? According to my 
system, I ought to believe myself really and 
truly the proprietor of the bill. And yet the 
conviction did not fill my mind in such a manner 
as to leave no room for doubt. There was a 
struggle which caused me at intervals a painful 
heaviness of heart. An instant afterwards, 
there was an ineffable, extravagant joy, to be 
comprehended only by him who has nothing, and 
who knows the value of money. 

In order to enjoy my fortune in peace, I had 
to combine the intrigue of a long comedy. I 
might awaken suspicion by an increase of ex- 
penses, since I was known to be poor. I must 
live in the sight of my friends as I had been ac- 
customed to do, in apparent poverty. 

To change the bill, was not a little embarrass- 
ing. It was possible that M’lle Turpin might 
have communicated her loss to the prefect of the 
police, and that a description of the bill had 
been sent to the brokers. My exterior was far 
from betokening wealth. Would not he to whom 
I should apply to change my bill ask my name ? 
Would he not follow me *—keep watch of me? 
What, then, should Ido? I resolved to conceal 
the bill for some time and act with consummate 
prudence and discretion. 

I had been in the habit of visiting a merchant 
who lived in one of the streets at right angles 
with the Rue St. Denis. Chance had brought 
among these people, more or less commercial in 

‘their habits, some artists and literati, so that 
there was quite a mixed society. I resolved to 
go there the same evening, with a view of pro- 
curing some details on the mode of changing 
money. 

It was yet daylight. I had determined not to 
stop to read the handbills, It was in vain, for a 
yellow paper entered a corner of my eye and 
made me turn my head. “Lost.” I trembled 
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from head to foot, and read the handbill fever- 
ishly. It offered a reward of fifteen francs for 
the recovery of a lost parrot. Farther on, a 
similar announcement struck my eye. This 
time, the subject was a greyhound. The emo- 
tion had not been the less disagreeable. I re- 
solved not to turn my head again. 

But here a voice which I could not silence 
made itself heard in my brain and said : 

“What is the difference between what you 
meditate and theft? In algebraic style, to find 
and not to restore is equal to stealing. To find 
does not constitute a right any more than to 
take. If I had to makea distinction between 
you and a robber, it would certainly not be to 
your advantage. The robber uses, on occasion, 
cunning, address, boldness; he knows that he 
risks his liberty—sometimes his life; but you, 
you appropriate to yourself the property of 
others basely, without risk and without peril, 
having not even to fear the injury of a suspicion.” 

I replied, timidly : 

“This woman is rich and avaricious; she has 
ten times more than enough for her subsistence. 
I have every reason to believe that she has not 
come honestly by this money—that she has 
stolen a part of it. Would it not be the height 
of absurdity for me to assume a disinterestedness 
so useless to her, so prejudicial to me, an unfor- 
tunate man, who knows not even how he is to 
subsist another day ?” 

“Pitiable reasoning! Theft is theft, whether 
it be committed on the poor or on the rich. 
Then, evil does not excuse evil. If this woman 
has been a thief, itis no reason you should be 
sach. Restore the bill, or you will be all your 
life a miserable shadow of yourself, and never 
outlive your own contempt—more to be feared a 
thousand times than that of others.” 

By this time, I had reached my place of desti- 
nation. I spoke just now of coincidences, and 
the stupefaction in which they always plunged 
me. I am about to state a new one which 
seemed to me miraculous. I had come with the 
intention of bringing on the carpet the subject 
of the changing of bills. There was present a 
gentleman, a cousin of the lady of the house, 
who was called Ernest. Until now, I had 
scarcely noticed the name. Suddenly this name, 
connected with an observation which he made 
on the head-dress of his cousin, caused me a sin- 
gular sonsation. This was the reason why: In 
the pocket-book, it will be remembered, was 
found among other things a hair dresser’s bill ; 
I had hastily glanced over it. It was the receipt 
for some hair valued at fifteen francs, furnished 
by a M. Ernest, artist in hair, Rue St. Denis. 
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The figure, the hair, the manners, the language 
of the Ernest present, convinced me immedi- 
ately that he was a hair-dresser. He must live 
not far distant. Evidently, I was in company 
with the signer of the bill of M’lle Turpin. 
This discovery gave me a sudden shock. I was 
for a few minutes completely bewildered. I 
thought how fortunate it was that I had not yet 
alluded to the bank-bill, for I did not know what 
the consequences might have been. With all the 
circumspection possible and with icy calmness, 
I said to M. Ernest: 

“Do you know M’lle Turpin ?” 

“T do,” said he tome; “she purchases hair 
of me.” 

“ Who is this lady ?” 

“ Apparently, she is a sort of dealer in old 
lace ; but in reality she is a usurer who lends 
money at a high rate. Her housekeeper, for she 
has no servant, has related to me the most mar- 
vellous stories respecting her avarice. She cer- 
tainly does not consume the twentieth part of 
her income. No one knows what she does with 
her money.” 

In my conversation with M. Ernest, I made 
an ample provision of arguments calculated to 
make me resolve to keep the bill; and I needed 
them, for the voice of which I have spoken had 
not failed to leave an impression on my mind. 

“ This old wretch,” said I to myself, as I re- 
turned home, “has at least twenty thousand 
francs a year which she has gained by illicit 
means. She scarcely spends two thousand. 
Couched on a barren heap of gold, she leaves 
her old relative Louise in the extremity of pov- 
erty, and pursues with humiliating threats a wo- 
man perhaps young, beautiful and good, whose 
servant she has formerly been. And I would 
commit the folly of restoring to her a bill which 
she would hoard up with others, in some corner, 
when this sum would be of so much use to me!” 

But the voice re-ccommenced the protest, and 
cried vehemently : 

“So many subtle and insidious reasons ! 
Take care what you do. You are about to dig 
a ditch in which to bury yourself alive. Crime 
leads to crime. You are contemplating a moral 
suicide. 
down the ladder which leads to disgrace and 
ruin. There is still time for repentance.” 

I was importunate and unmoved. I attempted 
to-strengthen myself. I promised that I would 
limit myself to this one fault—that I would in 
future live as an honest man. The voice was 
inexorable : 

“Suppose you should have energy or resolu- 
tion enough to limit yourself to this crime, and 


You are about to take the first step’ 
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should become hereafter a model of probity. 
The remembrance of your crime would poison 
your whole life. The purer and holier you be- 
came, the more odious and hateful would your 
act seem, and the more would you suffer from 
it. A good life has exigencies as imperious as 
an evil life.” 

What I suffered, I know no picture which 
could give an idea. I should rather never have 
found the bill. Since it had been in my hands, 
through how many doubts, anxieties and cruel 
sensations had I not passed! Before, I had been 
in some degree resigned to my poverty. It was 
doubtless in order that I might understand and 
feel it better, that I had revived a moment to joy 
—that I had recovered the desire to live. I was 
overwhelmed with sorrow. What was to be 
done? My troubled conscience suggested to me 
a number of expedients. I dwelt particularly 
on that of keeping the bill with the formal inten- 
tion of restoring it at some time in the future, . 
both principal and interest. Objections pitilessly 
presented themselves to the subtlety of this 
snare. What didI know of the future? Might 
I not be perpetually unable to restore this sum ? 
I was therefore giving the care of my honor to 
chance. In reality, was it possible to commit a 
more dishonest act? Besides, in the meantime, 
the old woman might die. I should then be 
obliged to inquire the names and dwellings of 
her heirs. Now, to assume such a responsibility, 
to expose myself to such anxiety, to compromise 
my repose for so little—was it anything less than 
madness ? 

I also thought of sending the thousand francs 
to old Louise, addressing the note for three hun- 
dred francs to Madame Laure de G., and burning 
the rest. But had I the right todoso? I was 
not commissioned to exercise retributive justice. 
Could I ever know whether the result would cor- 
respond with my anticipations? Then, she 
only who owned the bill had a right to dispose 
of it. Why should I meddle? I imagined a 
man who should take bills from the chest of a 
banker to distribute to the poor. 

I passed a horrible night. On rising, I was 
in frightful humor, and my mind was full of in- 
decision. I looked with a sad air towards the 
pocket book I knew not what course to take. 
O, how guilty was even this indecision! By 
what tortures did I not expiate it! I was by 
this time convinced that it would compromise 
my tranquillity forever to keep the bill, but I 
could not yet summon courage to restore it. I 
wished to wait and see if my scruples were not 
chimerical. To relieve my brain of the turbu- 
lent ideas which had fatigued it for two days 
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past, I read the papers. I hoped thus to divert 
my attention. The first article which chanced to 
meet my eye was this: 


_“ Yesterday afternoon, Francois, a hackney- 
coachman, found in his carriage a et-book 
containing valuable — He iately 
carried it to the police office !” 

What a lesson! I threw aside the paper 
angrily. I took another; but I was truly unfor- 
tunate. Chance seemed to persecute me. I did 
all I could not to read this other article, but 
vainly ; the characters would attract my eyes in 
spite of myself: 

“A brave workman, whose name we hasten 
to publish, Joseph Pidoux, living at Rue Bourg 
l’Abbe, No. 6, found, Wednesday evening, on 
returning home, a pocket-book, which besides in- 
significant , contained two bank bills—one 
of a hundred and the other of two hundred 
francs. The next morniag, Pidoux vent to re- 
port it te the loser. This act is the more praise- 

, that Pidoux has a numerous family, 
and that he is at present out of work. Facts of 
this kind are not so rare that we need to be sur- 
prised at them. But we are glad to have them 
to record, were itonly asareply tothe calumnies 
which are often uttered against our and 
izborious working population.” 

“But I have read a hundred such facts in the 
papers!” said I to myself. And I remembered a 
fact which had been related to me a week before 
concerning a poor young girl who, like myself, 
had found at midnight on the sidewalk a pocket- 
book containing a thousand francs, which she 
had unhesitatingly restored to the owner, refus- 
ing even the reward which had been offered. All 
these examples distracted my mind and inspired 
me with a profound contempt for myself. I 
should not have waited a second longer. I 
should have risen, taken the pocket-book, and 
hastened to return it. I resolved to wait until 
the morrow. Decidedly I was a wretch. 

I paid 5; crael nightmares this last effort of 
my vicious inclinations. But I had had enough 
of them. I put the pocket-book in my pocket, 
after having made a memorandum of the papers 
it contained and copied the two letters, for I 
wished to punish myself by one day confessing 
publicly my guilt, and I went to the Passage 
Verdeau, where I easily found M’lle Turpin. 
This old woman examined me suspiciously. 
I told her why I came. She seized the pocket- 
book and opened it with feverish vivacity. Once 
certain thet nothing had been subtracted from it, 
she looked at me insolently and said: “ You 
have been a long time in bringing it to me.” 

The reproach fell so heavily, that I blushed to 
the white of my eyes. My confusion and my 
embarrassed countenance induced her to believe 


that I expected the reward she had promised in 
handbills. 

“Ho!” granted she; “fifty francs for the 
trouble of stooping !” 

{ recovered myself immediately. I turned 
my back upon the old woman and went out with- 
out even taking leave of her. 

We recoil before an act of probity, for fear of 
suffering, almost as we hesitate to have a tooth 
extracted; but, in both cases, as soon as the 
thing is done, we feel a profound—an ineffable 
satisfaction. This was my case. On leaving, 
notwithstanding a remnant of bitter sadness, I 
felt more at ease and praised myself for my act. 
I dare affirm that there was but little merit in it. 
Of what use had been my reason, my intelli- 
gence, the education which had been given me, 
the books I had read? ‘The clearest result of 
this intellectual development had been to reduce 
me to a problematic honesty, incontestably be- 
low that of a hackney-coachman and a poor 


girl. 

At least, I ought to congratulate myself on 
this adventure, since, dating from that day, I 
was radically cured of that deplorable affection, 
common to so many unfortunates, which con- 
sists in a passionate desire to find something. 
What I endured during three days of possession, 
more than sufficed to ensure my virtue in the 
future. 


A CHARACTER. 


“Old Bumblebee ” gained the title from the 
fact of his catching a bumblebee one day as he 
was shingling his barn, and in attempting to de- 
stroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the ends 
of his thumb and forefinger, letting the insect go 
unharmed. Other mishaps happened to the same 
old codger in the same barn. In one of his ab- 
stractions he shingled over his s hatchet ; 
and cutting a small aperture in the building to 
let a little daylight in, this man actually set in a 
wooden pane as being economical and not likely 
to be broken! Uncle T., in one of his oblivious 
freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt two 
boards of a fence he was putting up, that he had © 
to call help to get extricated from his self-im- 

risonment. He once put a button on the ? 
instead of the post. But the rarest freak of all 
was when he ran through the streets with his 
hands, about three feet asunder, held before him, 
begging the passers-by not to disturb him, as he 
had got the measure of a doorway with him.— 
Neeburyport Herald. 


Precaution aGainst Porson.—In Ger- 
many, to prevent poison being obtained for evil 
purposes, none is allowed to be sold without a 
written order or certificate from a physician. 
To prevent rat poison being made bad use of, 
or taken by mistake, the arsenic is mixed with 
tallow and lamp black, which makes a com-. 
pound that no human being could partake of. 


» 
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VASCO DE GAMA. 


BY BR. G. VAN PELT. 


I think of thee when morn’s first light 
Breaks o’er the earth and sea; 

When sunset’s crimson dies at night, 
My thoughts are all for thee. " 


My thoughts are thine mid toil and strife, 
And all life’s pleasures free, 

Are thine, forever thine; my heart 
Throbs only, love, for thee. 


My thoughts are thine from morn till night, 
Wherever I may be; 

And should I never see thee more, 
Tl always think of thee. 


Now if this love prove mutual love, 
It would be wrong to sever; 

For love like mine, both true and kind, 
Can never perish—never! 


VASCO DE GAMA. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Ar the close of the fifteenth century, Genoa, 
once queen of the Indian commerce, was fast los- 
ing her supremacy, owing to the discoveries of 
the Portuguese in the Southern Ocean, and the 
transfer of trade by them to the cities on the 
coast of the North Sea. Thus Diaz, the discov- 
erer of the southern point of Africa, was held up 
to the execration of the Genoese, and when Mala- 
bar was taken possession of, none but those who 
have experienced that hatred, most intense when 
kindled by avarice, can imagine the curses show- 
ered on the illustrious name of Vasco de Gama. 
Most virulent and yet most silent of the Genoese 
in abuse, was the rich, old merchant, Marino di 
Vinci, who, palling down a close, black velvet 
cap over his silver-gray locks, would concentrate 
a whole tornado of rough-rolled r's into one word, 
and stalk angrily off; bat that one word was an 
oration. Yet a populace seldom look at the 
specifics, and while maccaroni was plenty, this 
people thought nothing of the futare, and felt but 
little the decline of their national grandeur. 

The dwelling of the old merchant was built up 
on the very wharves; ware-house after ware- 
house (and seme of them now closed and empty, 
so that every time he passed them he gnashed 
his teeth,) extended along, ending in a solid, 
stone erection, whose roots were washed by the 
bay, and whose narrow windows were frequently 
wet with the spray. Behind and on each side, 
the constant hubbub of commerce blithely clashed, 
but before it lay only the bay, with boundless 
waters @ecked with white sails, and one long 
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point of land running out cool and green into 
the sea. 

Here, nourished from her childhood with no 
affluence of affection, for he had not loved her 
mother, had grown up into girlhood and beauty, 
his only child, Leonora. Her mother was from 
the hated northern climes—could he love too 


fondly the child whose loveliness combined the 


excellencies of both races, whose golden tresses 
and fair, lustrous skin of the North showed no 
less splendid than the dark, radiant eyes and 
haughty features of the South ¢ 

The Signor Marino di Vinci had that day 
completed a negotiation (through the agency of 
a foreigner to be sure, bat, as he confessed, well- 
bred and noble,) which had enriched him many 
a scudi. His heart being warmed into a not 
unusual liberality, he pressed the stranger to re- 
ceive his hospitality during his stay in Genoa. 
And thus with his guest he entered the light atid 
lofty apartment looking out on the sea, where 
sat his daughter, and not thinking to present him, . 
having indeed only imperfectly heard his name, 
he passed out for a moment. 

A year before, Leonora had spent with an 
aunt in Spain, and it could hardly be supposed ' 
that a young girl should be so indifferent, as she 
had appeared, to all the lutists who waved their 
perfumed lovelocks under her lattice, anless one 
more successful had forestalled them. Be that 
as it may, she kept her own counsel, and if she 
treasured one form, one glance in seoret, or trem- 
bled when her father rolled his r’s over one name, 
no one perceived it, and she was still, for all that 
the world, save one, knew, as free as air. 

Now, as the stranger entered, Leonora glanced 
up a moment and then glanced down, but in the 
two different glances volumes might be inter- 
preted. The stranger had risen from his seat 
and approached her broidery frame; gently 
placing his hand before her work, he drew her 
head back, and kissed the smooth, white forehead. 

“ And then, Leonora!” he said, in Portuguese. 

She sprang up, returned his kiss with a quick 
fervor, and then, glowing all over with joy and 
shame, as quickly turned away. 

“ No more, Leonora 

But she held up her needle threateningly and 
resumed her seat; the stranger had just time to 
follow her example when the door opened and 
the old merchant again entered. 

“Ah, I see, signor,” said he, “that you and 
my daughter have already made recognition,” 
and he plunged at once into a lively conversa- 
tion with the handsome stranger, which the: 
height of this part of the building above the adja- 


‘cent noises made easy and pleasant, till luncheon 
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entered. Doing the honors of her father’s table 
with a graceful ease, Leonora listened enchanted 
to the wonderful tales of travel that poured from 
the guest’s lips, as skilfully elicited by the polite 
and interested Signor di Vinci. There was noth- 
ing egotistical in the recital of these adventures ; 
indeed, all the stranger told, was clothed with so 
great modesty and quiet dignity, as to leave the 
impression that the half was not heard. 

“ Let me offer you this candied fruit, signor,” 
said the merchant; “poor stuff, to have eaten the 
fruits of all climes just plucked from the bough, 
but invaluable here. See what a golden light is 
in the purple syrup! Think you the ambrosia 
was of more delicious perfume ?” 

“Not to be named with it!” answered the 
stranger, as seriously as his host. ‘‘ It is besides 
peculiarly pleasant to me, as being the first pro- 
duce of Asia that ever passed my lips.” 

“ How so, may I ask ?” pressed di Vinci. 

“ Ah, on an endless voyage, doubling the cape 
for the first time, on that day most sacred in the 
annals of Portugal, when taking possession of 
Malabar—” 

“Malabar!” cried the merchant, his eyes 
sparkling over his angrily contracted face; 
“ Portugal? You were then with that accursed 
Vasco de Gama ?” 

“ Signor,” said the stranger, rising and leaning 
one hand on his chair, “‘ I am Vasco de Gama.” 

The amazement of the old man filled the room 
with a protracted silence. At last, without look- 
ing up, he breathed a deep sigh. 

“ And I have broken bread with you!” he 
said, between his teeth. 

“ And whom has it injured !” 

“Me! Me and my people! Your expedi- 
tions have torn life by the bleeding roots from 
Genoa.” 

“ It is in my power to restore what I took.” 

The old man looked keenly and craftily up. 

“ Ha!” said he, “such great things were never 
offered without reason. Not without an object 
did you put that barter in my hands this morning. 
I was a fool to believe in a disinterested man, 
and he of all others, a Portuguese. I see now! 
My pretty half-breed there has not lived a twelve- 
month on the Spanish frontier for naught. So 
we did not jinish the bargain this morning. I 
must now perform my share. Well, signor, you 
want my daughter?” 

If Vasco de Gama could have quailed, it 
would have been beneath the scorching glances of 
the merchant, but only drawing himself to his 
fall height, he returned : 

. “I do. Will you give her to me?” 
_ The old man laughed. 


VASCO DE GAMA. 


“Will you build up Genoa ?” 

were impossible.” 

“Ignoble boaster! Not a moment since you 
said you could restore her life.” 

“I said I could restore what I took. The 
argosies whose prows I turned ‘northward I can 
turn again to the gulf of Genoa; but who will 
receive their costly bales of Arabian spices, In- 
dian stuffs, Asian jewels? Who will load them 
with fresh merchandize, who steer them out of 
the dangerous Straits, who sell their freights left 
behind? You, Signor di Vinci, and some half- 
score others! But where are the thousands who 
made the grass-grown Rialto a swarming mart ? 
Signor! my hulls would rot in your harbors. I 
could, I repeat, bring back what I took away, 
but what nature first took away—never! Your 
Genoese are rotting in idleness, blistering their 
souls out on hot pavements; they have neither 
energy, learning, skill nor strength; far rather 
begging or stealing than earning. Signor, peo- 
ple, not circumstances, make a place what it is. 
The trade left your ‘ports because your people 
were so miserable. Hardy northern air and brac- 
ing industry came out to meet it, sailing into 
Antwerp and sister cities. I, as a Southerner, 
should have been glad to retain it in the Mediter- 
ranean, even despite the dangers of the Straits.” 

The old man’s rage quivered in him till the ta- 
ble, on which he leaned, shook. 

“ Well, Signor Vasco de Gama,” he replied, 
with a calm voice, nevertheless, ‘‘ you shall not 
have my daughter! Now go your ways, sirrah ! 
If in Genoa an hour from now, you shall swing 
higher than Haman !” 

“‘ My craft is at your walls, signor,” returned 
his guest, “and it will not sail till the evening 
wind rises, some seven or cight hours hence, Be 
assured I shall not leave Genoa till then, or till I 
choose!” And kissing the hand of Leonora be- 
fore her enraged father’s eyes, he bowed himself 
out of the room. 

Long they sat there, father and daughter, in 
the stately dining-hall ; he with his head bowed 
in his hands. A servant entered with a dish of 
plums, whence Leonora adroitly drew a strip of 
written paper, from her lover. 

A long, long time they sat there confronting 
each other, till the sunset reddened and darken- 
ed, and twilight began. The song of the stirring 
sailors without became audible—the rising wind 
rustling round the corners of the stone masonry, 
like a fine lady flirting her silks—the ordering 
tones of the officers—the weighing of the anchors 
below. The tall masts raked across the narrow 
windows ; the vessel stood out to sea. And all 
this time despair was settling on Leonora’s heart. 
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You may go now!” said the father, without look- 
ing up, and with a slow, careless grace, though her 
heart was beating like a bird’s. Leonora obeyed. 
It did not require a moment to hurry a change of 
garments into a package with her jewels, nor to 
run lightly down several narrow staircases, till, 
silently opening a great door, she stood on a 
stone platform that led down to the water, where 
two arms, tenderly enfolding, lifted her into a lit- 
tle boat ; and still that old man sat by his table, 
moody and motionless. Suddenly a great shout 
rose from the harbor; he rose and went to the 
window. Even if the twilight had not sufficed, 
the great, yellow moon, rolling up opposite, shed 
sufficient light to illuminate the white mantle of 
his daughter, standing upon the deck of El 
Aguila, beside Vasco de Gama. 

“ Bound for Palermo,” muttered the old man. 
“Tf I gallop day and night along the shore, I 
shall reach there first! Moreover, now I will 
make that journey across the desert to Damascus, 
concerning which I have so long thought, and 
taking her with me, she will be well out of his 
way.” 

No sooner said than done, and clattering over 
the stony road with the energy of youth, mid- 
night found him many miles upon his journey. 
Days passed ; the wind had not been the most 
prosperous in the world, and the trip was longer 
than usual; though not too long for the happy 
lovers with their prim duenna; thus, when the 
stately galleon rode up the harbor of Palermo, 
and a request was sent for a priest to await them 
at the church of Santa Croce, a strong body of 
soldiery suddenly surrounded the shore, as the 
lovers landed, and saying, “I am your priest, 
young man, and I forbid the bans!” old Marino 
di Vinci appeared, and bore off his daughter. 

Vasco de Gama had already received orders'to 
crowd all sail for Lisbon, thence to lead the fleet 
once more on its perilous way around the cape, 
there to storm the city of Goa, on the Malabar 
coast, which was once more in the hands of the 
insurgents. Thus it was equally impossible for 
him to stay, as to proceed. Moreover, the affair 
had spread, and among a romantic population, 
nothing was wanted to make him a hero, and so he 
retreated to El Aguila, but with the first shade of 
evening again stood on the shore. He had task- 
ed his ingenuity to the utmost in order to discov- 
er the probable hiding-place of di Vinci, and now 
flattered himself with visions of success. Never 
in his-life had he failed, and it would have been 
late to begin in that branch now, and before the 
next hour chimed, the priest of Santa Croce had 
performed the nuptial rites for them. A face 
surrounded with locks of gray hair peered in at 


the open church door one moment too late, the 
benediction had just been pronounced, and cling- 
ing fondly to one another, Vasco de Gama and his 
wife sought the galleon, and conducting her be- 
low he went on deck to superintend the sailing of 
the ship. A boat containing two persons put off 
from the shore, unseen, towards the ship; when 
it returned it held three. 

Meantime a strong, fresh breeze had sprung 
up, accompanied with frequent squalls. The 
navigation was difficult, and unable to trust af- 
fairs to another, as they drove along with closed 
hatches, and feeling his treasure to be safe, Vasco 
de Gama did not go below again till long after 
sunrise, when the weather had cleared itself and 
they were met by two or three ships of his squad- 
ron. The place was empty. Leonora was not 
to be seen ; neither drowned, nor dead, nor hid- 
den, de Gama knew; her father had obtained 
possession of her, how he could not tell, unless 
the merchant were Satan himself; but do what 
the pld man could, he could not help this; 
Leonora di Vinci was his wife! Return was im- 
possible, with all the spies of his gathering fleet 
in sight; and trusting in that Providence which 
never fuils those who firmly trust, Vasco de 
Gama sailed out of the Straits to Lisbon, and 
then down the southern seas. 

A fortnight had passed ; the polacca that car- 
ried the old merchant to Palermo was floating 
down the Nile from Cairo to Alexandria, and a 
small caravan was winding its pathless way 
across the desert, on its third day’s route, while 
conducting di Vinci and his daughter to Damasr- 
cus. The low growls of those greatly maligned 
animals the camels, as under the intensest heat 
they toiled along beneath their burdens, mingled 
with the sharp cries of the Arab drivers, were the 
only sounds that broke the stillness of the desert. 
White, bleaching bones strewed here and there 
on the dazzling sand, the burning sky and dis- 
tant purple mirages were the only sights that 
caught the sad eye of Leonora, as she swung 
along on the interminable, dizzy, torrid route, 
each step of which bore her further away from 
the magnet of her life. Now and then the po- 
lite voice of her father addressed her with mock- 
ing tenderness, and now and then, weary with 
grief, a moment's sleep refreshed her aching 
heart. Evening came at last, the parching air 
lost its fierce burning power, the sands grew 
cooler to the camels’ feet, a gentle wind fanned the 
temples of the travellers. The tents were pitched 
around, the Arabs dispersed, and the evening 
meal prepared. Slowly night darkened over the 
firmament, and all the stars came out shining 
whitely upon the small, shifting sand-hills be- 
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softly forth and wandered round at no 
great distance. The stillness enchanted her, 
as step by step she increased the space be- 


light, shut her in, and excluded the little yellow 
flame of the fire over which she had left the fore- 
heads of the dark Bedouins shining. There was 
no point by which to direct her course; she could 
tell neither north nor south; to advance either 
way might be equally dangerous. She called 
aloud ; her voice fell dead and echoless in the si- 
lence; they would think it some jackall howling 
over a dead beast. She called again ; better her 
father’s caravan, hateful as it was, than this. 
Lost in the desert. Dreadful fate! They could 
not be at a great distance, but as well be in that 
new, western worlds 

At last, fixing a point in a large, red star be- 
fore her, she climbed one of the little sandhills 
and gazed in that direction—all was vacant,— 
level expanses of desert and scattered groupings 
of mounds. Turning, she sought an opposite hill, 
taking care that this time the star should be be- 
hind her—all as before ; in the other two direc- 
tions, now, the star at the left on one, at the 
right on the other. Hope kindled in her bosom, 
she could not doubt of success, and ran forward 
gaily. Suddenly a low, half whistle struck her 
listening ear, the blow of a hoof almost smother- 
ed in sand, and leaping between the hills, a small, 
sinewy horse sprang down, whose Arab rider 
spurred him close beside her, and all in a flash, 
had placed his hands on her waist, swung her in- 
to the saddle, with a soft-toned Arabic ex- 
clamation, and was dashing through the desert 
again while holding her in aclose grasp. At 
last, in answer to all her angry and vehement 
expostulations and entreaties, as she wrung her 
hands believing he could not understand her : 

* Patience, lady, I implore,” said he, in excel- 
lent Italian. ‘‘ Cries are as unavailing as threats. 
Can you see me in the starlight? Confess that 
Iam young and comely, that I am strong and 
brave. For what did I sail up the Nile with the 
white lily of Genoa? for what track her course 
three days—but to win her? Be silent! Sheikh 
Hasean has a right to the fairest bride that lives!” 


“You do not wish,” said Leonora, thinking 
the gentlest course the best, “‘to make another 
man’s wife, yours? ‘Besides it is not lawful.” 

“Law!” he quoted. “What is law to me 
who am freer than air? And thou art no one’s 
wife 2?” 

“You are mistaken. I was married almost 
three weeks since at Palermo.” 

“Who is your husband ?” 

* Vasco de Gama.” 

“ Are you jesting ?”” 

“Tam speaking the truth.” 

The Arab was silent. Still they rushed across 
the desert. At last, “ It will make no difference,” 
he said, lightly, “‘ you are mine now.” 

“You do not dare,” began Leonora. 

“ Ah, if you put it on my daring, lady—I dare 
anything.” 

“‘ My husband will reward you for me nobly.” 

“Am I like other Arab chiefs, to be bought 
and sold? Thy husband is bound for Goa now. 
by this time, I think ?” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Do you suppose I do not mark the course of 
my greatest enemy ?” 

“Enemy ?” said she, looking up wonderingly. 

“ Ay,enemy! Truly I count him so, who, 
displacing our camels with his white-winged 
ships, turns the burdens that once they bore, into 
other routes, and robs our people of their herit- 
age and occupation! And if not that indeed, is 
he not mine enemy who possesses what I covet ? 
You, lady ?” 

“Tf you wish for my love, you woo in an odd 
way.” 

“The deserts are full of Arab women pining 
for love of me ; it were singular could I not gain 
the love of one simple girl from Genoa.” 

** You cannot,” answered Leonora, with a calm 
smile of confident hope, 

Aan hour passed end no mone words 
ken on either side during that time, till at last - 
the silence was broken by Sheikh Hassan. 

“ Listen, lady. Goa is thousands of weary, ' 
desert miles away from us ; thousands of weary, 
saltsea miles away from de Gama. We shall’ 
be there first by many days. Yet I will take. 


thee there and await him. If he takes the city, - 


I battling on the walls, thou art his; if he fails, 
mine! Such as thou art, are worth fighting for! 
And till then be no man’s wife, I give thee free- 
dom, which thou didst not have when I found 
thee!” And true to his plighted word the Arab 
placed her in a family of women and continued 
with them their ceaseless wanderings, slowly and 
slowlier approaching the south pole, till six 
months were over; then crossing the Himmaleh, 


| 
| neath. Slipping from beneath her tent, Leonora 
tween herself and the caravan, watching the 
unknown stars of a southern hemisphere, 
| now going back in her thoughts to the primeval 
times when all men dwelt in tents, and now won- 
dering whither de Gama bent his conquering 
sail. At last, tired of this as of everything else, 
| she turned; the tents were nowhere to be seen. 
} Everything had vanished like a dream, and new 
sandhills with their fantastic phantasmagoria, 
| white, deceptive and supernatural in the moon- 
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they entered the regions of Brahma, and sailing 
down the Ganges, they skirted the coast and at 
last stood before Goa, whose bastions abutted 
far into the sea, and whose frowning walls rose 
a hundred feet above them. One word of the 
Sheikh Hassan, who seemed equally omnipotent 
over the whole continent, opened the gates, and a 
lofty tower upon the wall cool and pleasant re- 
ceived her. Frequently the Sheikh Hassan moved 
below in the city, as she saw from her broad, open 
balconies, frequently she heard his voice as he 
walked upon the wall, frequently his face flashed 
beside her while he murmured quick, low, im- 
passioned words and was as instantly gone again. 
Dusky, mute Hindoo slaves attended her, aro- 
matic flowers overflowed her vases, costliest 
viands loaded her table, most delicate tissues 
were provided for her apparel, but all the crafty 
Arab’s arts were in vain; her heart still turned 
to her heroic, Christian lover, and went back to 
those days when sitting in the cool shade of 
Spanish orange groves, he had first pressed his 
lips red and glowing upon hers, while his sun- 
bronzed face, more noble in its manliness, more 
perfect in its beauty than this Arab’s, bore the 
earnest impress of sincerity. Had she no con- 
stancy to prove? her love had no need of prov- 
ing it, for never an instant was he, sailing now 
that weary pilgrimage over dangerous waters, 
distant from her thoughts. Perhaps the whirl- 
winds had wrecked him ; the great deeps swal- 
lowed him up,—if he should never come ? 

But watching late and early, one midnight 
she saw a mast pass like a finger across the great 
disk of the late-rising moon, followed by another, 
till her heart told her it was the fleet at last; and 
with earliest dawn it formed into great lines of bat- 
tle and floated stately and slowly up the gulf. And 
now began one of the greatest and most wonder- 
fal actions on record, when a flect at the end of 
& weary voyage, in an untried climate, on an al- 
most unknown shore, scantily fed, carrying 
more than half their force sick and exhausted, 
with no reinforcements to fall back upon, dared 
to attack a strong city in the open day, for death 
or victory. Why tell the details of that short 
and terrible struggle, when every day in these 
times, which should be so far removed from 
primitive barbarity, brings us similar recountals ? 
Why tell of the fiery egress, bleody ingress, 
“shocks of doing and undoing?” Vasco de 
Gama never failed, and Goa fell. Repelling the 
swarming boats of the attacking natives, like a 
cloud of gnats, he entered the conquered city, 
constraining the insurgents at the point of the 
sword, and re-establishing the dominion of Portu- 
gal. Doing his work thoroughly, a week’s time 


saw peace restored and every work in the city 
explored, save the tower where Sheikh Hassan 
had given Leonora a safe home. At length, ex- 
amination came to that in its turn, and one day 
Vasco de Gama walked rapidly along the wall 
and entered the tower. Almost at the same 
moment Sheikh Hassan, holding a web of gossa- 
mer in his hand, appeared beside her, where she 
sat wondering what had become of her sailor, 
and forgetting he was ignorant of her whereabouts. 

“Sheikh Hassan keeps his word!” said he, 
surveying her with his piercing eyes. ‘Thou 
goest to thy lover, but choose, lady, which that 
lover shall be—I or he ?” 

“Can you doubt? My husband is Vasco de 
Gama!” 

He stood a moment, while his face was half 
sad and half passionate. 

“ Maiden! if those lips are henceforth,” mur- 
mured he, “always for others, one instant they 
must be for me!” And before she could speak, 
bending forward he pressed his burning lips on 
hers, threw the veil over her head, took her hand 
and led her down. Vasco, walking swiftly in ad- 
vance of his followers, astonished at such secret 
luxury, had entered alone the wide, lofty hall, 
where the wind, whenever any stirred, had full 
sweep from west to east, just as Sheikh Hassan 
with his veiled companion entered opposite. 

“ Hassan!” cried de Gama. “ Have I tracked 
thee fruitlessly across vast wildernesses, to find 
thee here ?” 

“ Thou art a brave man, de Gama!” returned 
the Arab, “and thy trail is seldom at fault, yet 
with all thy skill, I have that here of which thou 
hast never dreamed!” And lifting off the veil, 
Leonora stood confessed. 

“Leonora! Leonora !” 

“Vasco !” 

And with his wife held fast in his arms, de 
Gama extended his hand to the Arab. But half- 
turning and bowing his head to the ground, the 
Arab, leaving the happy lovers, slid aWay to the 
wilderness of his native deserts. 


A THOUGHT FOR BOYS. 

A gentleman recently entered an establish- 
ment where he knew they wanted an apprentice, 
boy for sir.” 

«7? a 

“Glad of it; who is he” asked the man of 
the boy’s name, and 

whale 


very day with a in his 
mouth,” replied the foreman. “I don’t want 
smokers.” —Olive Branch. 


| 
| 
| 
mt want him, e foreman; “he | 
has got a bad mark.” 
“A bad mark, sir? what ?” 
| 
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SOLILOQUY OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


BY MILDRED MONTROSE. 


And must T die in edrly youth? 
While life looks bright and fair to me? 
To perish far from childhood’s scenes, 
Alone upon a gallows-tree? 
And was it then for this I left 
The comforts of my happy home, 
And parted from those friends beloved, 
For whose dear sakes I wished to roam? 


My mother, in thy calm dark eye 
How many bitter tears would swell, 
Couldst thou but know the fate to-night, 
Of one whom thou hast loved so well ; 
To me thou breath’dst in childhood's days, 
Of hopes that death could not destroy ; 
Those teachings, mother, now shall be 
The comforts of your dying boy. 


My sister, in this trying hour 

My memory swift will fiy to thee; 
Perchance within thy rustic bower 

Thy prayers arise to Heaven for me; 
But ere to-morrow’s autumn sun 

Shall gild the sparkling western wave, 

* ‘His fading light shall fall upon 
Thy brother's lone. dishonored grave. 


But there is one, my heart will shrink 
_ From bidding thee, beloved, farewell ; 

Too well I know what bitter pangs 
Within that gentle heart will dwell. 

The brilliant dream of fame and love, 
For me, alas, must now be o'er; 

My life’s short path would brighter be, 
Could I but clasp that form once more. 


It may not be—I now must bid 
To friends, to hope, to love adiey ; 

For death comes on with sweeping wing, 
And shuts the future from my view. 

' Ambition’s hopes must now be crushed, 

Within my heart they cannot dwell ; 

My thoughts are of long-cherished friends— 
Once more a long and last farewell. 


> 
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BY R. LINTON WEATHERBE. 


Ir was an autumn evening. The dead leaves 
were falling about the garden, and all was still 
save the noise of the flood lapping the sea-weed 
on the shore. Two persons were walking be- 
neath the old trees in the garden, one was a 
young man in whom was exhibited somewhat of 
the mien of a sailor, though scarce twenty sum- 
mers had broadened his shoulders, and though a 
foreign sun had browned his cheek, yet he was 
“fall of lusty life.” Upon his arm leaned a 
lovely, laughing creature, just bursting into glo- 
fious womanhood; her eye sparkled with the 
fires of wit and mischief; she seemed one who 


could laugh at every disappointment, and by 
whom to be beloved was bliss. Silver-toned 
words were dropping from her rosy lips. She 
gaily reproved him of the broad shoulders at her 
side. 


“Do you sail so soon then? How naughty, 
Rupert. I shall be getting jealous of Mistress 
Ocean. You have scarcely arrived, and now 
you are anxious to go. Mayhap some pretty 
one of the luxuriant South calls you from your 
cold maiden of the North. Ha! methinks that 


brown cheek waxes a little brighter at the accu- 
sation. O, you naughty, naughty boy! Remain 
a few days longer and attend our picnic. Ishall 
be alone without my manly Rupert. Come, say 
you will.” 

“ Were it possible, Clara, I would, but I must 
sail. I should have been away three days ago, 
but for those superstitious fellows who have got 
an idea that the vessel is haunted. And now 
they will not sail without I stay to-night in the 
forecastle and unravel the mystery for them. If 
I succeed in shaming them, we are to sail to- 
morrow. The whole village is astir with their 
foolish stories.” 

“ You don’t believe in ghosts, then ?” 

“ Nor does Clara, I presume.” 

“TI believe in ghosts, the evil spirits which 
haunt the vessel of Rupert Lyons and in—” 

“Good night, Clara.” And Rupert walked 
towards the wharf. 

The scene was on the banks of one of those 
quiet little harbors, where merchants sometimes 
grow silently rich, away from the noise and 
smoke of the crowded city, It was in Prince 
Edward’s Island, a good many years ago, when 
commerce was an infant there. I was a young 
man then, and had charge of a small brig sailing 
to the South. We had just completed taking in 
a cargo for New Orleans, and intended trading 
among the West India Islands until spring should 
unlock the harbors of my fatherland, which win- 
ter always fastened with strong bars of ice. My 
employer was the principal merchant of the 
place, and lived near the wharf. We were dis- 
tantly related by marriage, but a near tie of 
friendship bound us closer than blood. Perhaps 
that tie was Clara Sea, perhaps it was; at any 
tate I had always lived with him previous to go- 
ing to sea, and now, when in port, spent all my 
leisure hours at their pleasant home; there was 
Rupert’s room still, and Rupert’s slippers, and 
his writing-desk, and his rifle, and his dog. 

I was passionately fond of the sea, and being 
scarce out of my teens, the acme of my ambition 
was to make shorter stays and quicker voyages 


than any other vessel; and now thatI had a 
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share in the business, private interest supplied to 
ambition what it might be losing of youthful en- 
thusiasm. Upon the whole I am afraid I was 
but a sorry lover, and my coldness and neglect 
were sufficient incentives to awaken the witty sar- 
casms of the pretty Clara, which were always 
joined by the jovial laugh of old Mr. Sea. 
According to the statements of the crew, the 
brig had been haunted for several nights previous 
to the completing of her load, by nocturnal visits ; 
and these still continued to be kept up. One 


had seen a small, whitish figare jump from the 


wharf, hop quickly across the deck and leap into 
the water ; another had seen two figures passing 
quickly around the shed gn the wharf and all 
had heard loud reports at midnight, as of the ex- 
plosion of a gun upon the deck. The combina- 
tion of these strange events had so terrified the 
superstitious sailors, that many of them refused 
to sail until I should convince them by other 
means than words that they were laboring under 
adelusion. And now, when three days were 
gone, and their lively imaginations were enlarg- 
ing everything tenfold, I determined to watch one 
night and weigh anchor on the morrow ; and for 
that purpose, on the evening alluded to, after 
taking a hasty leave of Clara, I proceeded in the 
direction of the vessel. The long wharf was de- 
serted by all the craft, and not a spar arose above 
the wharf save those of our little brig which lay 
moored at the furtherend. Two small schooners 
had just moved into the channel, and were await- 
ing amore favorable wind. The night was grow- 
ing rather dark, but disturbed only by soft 
zephyrs which sighed softly in the rigging. Hav- 
ing arrived at the outer block, and before going 
on board I made a review of the place. Near 
the bow of the vessel and opening in the other 
direction, was a shed or storehouse, erected on 
the wharf, for convenience in loading and unload- 
ing. Entering and casting a searching glance 
around the interior, [satisfied myself that no one 
was there concealed. Barrels and boxes were 
piled against its walls. In this corner was heap- 
ed a lot of large turnips, in that were arranged 
oars, and spare yards, and oyster-tongs, and in 
the centre were several heavy anchors and two or 
three superannuated, heavy guns. Leaving this 
and stepping on board I found the men ina 
feverish state of excitement. 

I endeavored to shame them out of their fears 
by laughing at what I termed their folly, upon 
which they promised that if I watched in the fore- 
castle, where they deemed the most danger was 
to be encountered, and i I could explain the 
mysterious visitation to their satisfaction, they 
would sail the next day. Taking with me two 
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of the most timid, and sending the rest to the 
cabin, I went below, and stretching myself on a 
sea-chest, was sinking into a deep slumber, when 
a noise, as of something falling on deck, brought 
me to my feet, and immediately a rolling sound 
was heard followed by a sudden plash as of some- 
thing falling overboard ; this was repeated thrice 
at intervals of about a minute, each time, how- 
ever, increasing in loudness, when all was hushed. 
Taking advantage of the pause, I directed my 
two men upon no account to make a disturbance, 
unless I called, and went on deck. 

After searching everywhere, and putting my 
ear down to listen, until completely tired out, I 
wrapped myself up in a foresail and awaited in 
curious anxiety. Remaining half an hour with- 
out any signs of a repétition, I again went below 
and prepared to sleep. I had barely time to get 
comfortably stretched, when, as [had just begun 
to doze, a noise, louder, heavier and more terri- 
ble than any preceding one, brought my timid 
companions trembling to my side; but, unlike 
the former, it did not extend beyond the deck, 
no rumbling over head, no splash of water was 
heard, it ended as if something had been crushed 
to atoms where it fell; then followed the same 
gentle, lulling sound of the water upon the ves- 
sel’s prow, the same gentle breeze was heard 
moaning in the rigging, and the dread silence of 
the forecastle was broken only by the loud heart- 
beats of my superstitious attendants. 

I crawled noiselessly from below, and hearing 
a slight rustling in the direction of the shed, I 
passed over the bow and moved softly round to 
listen. On arriving at the opening in front I 
looked cautiously in, and what was my surprise 
to see a figure approach from the farther corner, 
with something held in what appeared to be an 
outstretched arm. It moved slowly and guarded- 
ly towards the spot where I stood concealed by 
a large box. Quick as lightning tlie truth flash- 
ed across my mind. I closely scrutinized the ob- 
ject. It was held by a small, gloved hand, which 
was now near my face, and lo, it was a huge tur- 
nip! The figure placed itself in an attitude as 
if to throw it with more than ordinary strength, 
when I stepped forward and there fell into my 
arms the form of Clara Sea. Another slight re- 
port might have been heard, and the ghost would 
trouble us no more. I waited till the day of the 
picnic, and the one following—and another, and 
another—until the old man began to go oftener 
than usual on the wharf, and then sailed out of 
port, perhaps not so enthusiastic a sailor, but a 
more devoted lover. Clara’s artifice, if it did not 
frighten us into giving up the voyage, hastened 
a marriage ceremony ! 
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IMPROMPTU. 
CONSOLATION TO A SUNBURNT BEAUTY. 


BY PRANK FREELOVE. 


Who votes the salute of Apollo a blemish? 
‘The god of the lyre stoops admiringly down, 

From the wine of thy cheek his own bloom to.replenish— 
Repay ye the kiss of a god with a frown? 


Who votes the salute of Apollo a blemish— 
Preeariously seized ‘neath a straw-plaited shade? 
Of all things in Cupidom slightly coquettish, 
Is a straw-plaited gipeie on sparkling-eyed maid! 
Who votes the salute of Apollo a blemish? 
What though in his warmth he thy crimson embrown? 
The sun-god the font of thy life shall replenish : 
Then, beauty, meet thou not his kiss with a frown. 


THE DUELLO. 
A TALE OF LOVE AND CHIVALRY. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Ir was a lovely, warm and yellow afternoon 
of the pleasant Indian summer season, that the 
subject of the present memoir, with love in his 
heart, and his best coat on his back, stood be- 
fore the mirror in his room at the hotel, giving 
the finishing touches to his toilet, preparatory to 
2 call upon that ever-so-much too-pretty-to-be- 
described young lady, Miss Mary Jones. And 
as he stood gazing complacently at the fascinat- 
ing image reflected in the glass, giving divers 


pretty little Mary’s heart must bound and flutter 
when approached by such a noble specimen of 
humanity, he was startled by a loud rap at the 
door. 

“Come in,” he ejaculated, rather sharply; for 
he wes none too well pleased at being interrupt- 
ed in his pleasant occupations ; “come in.” 

- The immediate and very natural effect of this 


“TJ have the honor to bear that name, sir,” I 
replied, motioning him to be seated. 

“TI thank you—no, sir,” he returned, with a 
magnificent wave of the hand and a military 
“ahem!” of the most appalling dimensions, at 
the same time drawing a letter from his pocket 
and extending it towards me. ‘I have the hon- 
or to be the bearer of a communication from my 
honorable friend, Bellerophon Smithers, Esq.” 

“Bellerophon Smithers !” I exclaimed, with a 
start, and the least little bit of a tremor in my 
voice ; “‘ Bellerophon Smithers !’”” 

“ Bellerophon Smithers.” 

“ O—ah—yes—exactly ; that is to say—pre- 
cisely,” I muttered, taking the letter and turning 
my back upon him, that he might not observe 
my confusion. 

Removing the envelope from the missive, I 
enjoyed the ecstatic pleasure of reading the fol- 
lowing delightful production : 

this m from the hands of my 
ptain Fi eaxe, you will inform 

the period of twenty-four 
SA and at what place, within a circuit of five 
miles, you will meet me for the purpose of giv- 
ing me that satisfaction every gentleman has a 
right to demand. 

“Sir, let there be no ee 

sion—I shall admit of neither. In Ang veut 
answer is not immediate and to the — I 
shall give myself the — of gu 
you with a cowhide ; 
you will be fitted with that ent which gen- 
tlemen of this vicinity consider the proper dress 
od ee to wit—tar and feathers ; a dress, 

the way, ‘which, in my opinion, will not be 
new to you. 
ELLEROPHON SMITHERS. 


“P. §.—I have further to inform you that 
there be no occasion for you to call in the 
interim upon = Jones, to whom both 
your attentions and mont are as disgusting as 
are contemptible in the eyes of 


“ So,” I exclaimed, turning towards Captain 
Fitz Battleaxe, with all the ferocity of manner I 
could assume at short notice ; “so Mr. Smithers 
expects me to fight him, does he ?” 

“JT incline to the opinion that my friend in- 
tends to compel you to fight him,” returned the 
captain, pompously. 

“ Compel me to fight him!’ I roared, in a 
voice of such tremendous power that the word 
“compel” ought of right to be here printed in 
that species of type which is used in announcing 
the name of a theatrical star on a placard. 
“ Compel me, sir-rr-rrr! I’d have you to know 
that it is J who will compel him. Yes, sir, I’d 
have you to know that I’m absolutely thirsting 
for that snub-nosed puppy’s blood! But I beg 
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and sundry twitches to his dickey, and pokes of 
the fingers to his carefully arranged locks, while 
he practised a killing smile, and: pictured to 
himself with a decidedly pleasant sensation how a 
peremptory summons was the opening of the 
door and the entranee of a tall, stout-built gen- 
tleman in riding boots and spurs, and with a 
profusion of bushy, yellow whiskers—or rather 
mane—which imparted to his glowing counte- 
nance that safe and winning expression which 
characterizes a first class Nubian lion of the 
male sex. This pleasant apparition having de- 
liberately closed the doors behind him, advanced 
into the room, and placing his hat and gloves | 
upon the table, drew himself up to his full | 
height, with the imterrogatory : 
“ Mr. Jinx, I believe ?”’ 
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your pardon, sir,” I continued, seeing that the 
captain was evidently impressed by my some- 
what overwhelming style of conversation ; “I 
am naturally somewhat excitable. I had, sir,” 
I continued, “I had resolved never to fight 
another duel since that unfortunate affair, of 
which you may have heard, when I killed poor 
Jack Williams and his eight brothers, one after 
another, in as many duels. I will own, sir, that 
I tried to avoid a quarrel with the poor fellows, 
but as they would persist in challenging me, why, 
there was nothing for it but to make short work 
of them; not that I cared so much about them- 
selves personally—it was more on account of 
their widowed mother, who became deranged 
from their loss, and, in her insanity, murdered 
her sixteen grandchildren ; and being taken to 
the insane asylum, set fire to the building, by 
which three hundred and thirty-five of the in- 
mates perished. I grant you that it is beneath 
the dignity of a man of honor to dwell upon 
such trifles; but, sir, if I have a weakness, it is 
tender-heartedness, and this little circumstance 
so affected me that I made up my mind not to 
fight again. But in this particular case, as your 
friend is so desirous of fighting me, I will ac- 
commodate him and give him the satisfaction of 
being slaughtered at his earliest convenience.” 

The captain bowed with a deferential air. 
“My dear sir,” he said, “allow me to offer you 
my hand. I am agreeably disappointed in you. 
T had been led to suppose that you were, what is 
called, ‘a man of peace ;’ in short, a—a—I beg 
pardon, but, in point of fact—a coward. But I 
begin to perceive that I have been misled, and 
that you are an honorable gentleman, who will 
not refuse to meet your man upon any occasion ” 

“Sir, I thank you,” I replied, imitating his 
magnificent wave of the hand and overpowering 
“ahem ;” “sir, I thank you, and I trust you 
will speedily be convinced that I am a man who 
will ‘distinguish and divide a hair ’twixt south 
and southwest side,’ and make no hesitation in 
destroying any presumptuous individual who 
may see fit to dispute me. Please mention to 
your friend that, since he is so desirous of the 
honor, I will do him the favor of making a very 
homely, snub-nosed, yellow-headed corpse of 
him in just eight minutes and a half from his 
appearance on the ground.” 

The valiant captain bowed graciously. “If 
you will have the kindness to refer me to your 
friend, it will perhaps be as well to settle all the 
preliminaries at once.” 

“ My friend? O—ah—yes; my friend. Well, 
I think I shall request Mr. Tompkins to act for 
me in this matter; but as he has gone to drive, 


and will no} return for some hours, and as he is 
somewhat of a novice in this sort of business, 
suppose you and I settle the preliminaries be- 
tween ourselves; it will be just as well, and 
there will then be no chance for a misunder- 
standing.” 

‘Such an arrangement will be perfectly satis- 
factory both to my principal and myself. Sup- 
pose, then, we fix the time at sunrise, to morrow?” 

“Capital!” I exclaimed, with enthusiasm ; 
“By despatching the business at such an early 
hour, I shall have all the rest of the day to at- 
tend to other and more important matters.” 

The captain gave me a queer look out of the 
corner of his eyes. “For the place, I think we 
had better decide upon the spot usually selected 
for meetings of this kind in this vicinity—the 
Blasted Cypress in,Dead Man’s Hollow. You 
are acquainted with the locality, I presume ?”’ 

“O yes, perfectly. I shall be at the Blasted 
Cypress at the appointed time.” 

“ As you are the challenged party, the choice 
of weapons remains with you, of course.” 

“OQ, bother the weapons!” I exclaimed, with 
a careless yawn. “It’s a matter of the most su- 
preme indifference to me what tools are used. I 
flatter myself there are few satisfaction instru- 
ments with which I am unacquainted.” 

“Still, as it is customary for the challenged 
party to decide, perhaps it would have a better 
look if you were to make a choice.” 

“0, nonsense! Who cares for appearances 
in such an insignificant, every-day affair as this ¢ 
As I have so much the advantage of my oppo- 
nent in coolness, nerve and courage, I will forego 
my right to choose. Whatever the weapon may 
be matters little to me. I havé had experience, 
sir, in everything; from bowie knives at a han- 
dred miles to sixty-four pounders across a hand- 
kerchief.” 

“ Well, sir,” rejoined the captain, “as you are 
so generous as to insist that my friend shall have 
the choice, suppose we avoid the two exti€mes, 
which you have mentioned, and splitting the 
difference, call it pistols ?” 

“Say pistols, then—though you couldn’t have 
made a worse choice for your friend, for just 
now I am in splendid practice, and can decapi- 
tate a fly without touching his body ai fifty 
paces. Call it pistols, then.” 

“ All being arranged to our mutual satisfac- 
tion,” replied the captain, moving toward the 
door, “I will take my leave, as my friend is 
doubtless impatient to learn the result of our in- 
terview. Good morning, Mr. Jinx.” 

“Good morning, sir.”. And he closed the 
door behind him as ho retired. 
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“But, I say, captain—Captain Fitz Battle- 
axe!” I exclaimed, rushing after him, and sing- 
ing out down the stairway: “ please represent to 
your friend that it will be unnecessary for him 
to order breakfast, or anything of that sort, to 
come off after our meeting, as it will only be a 
useless expense and give his administrators the 
trouble of setting the bill. By the way, captain, 
you must breakfast with me when it’s over. 
And now I think of it, captain, a surgeon will 
also be unnecessary, as I don’t like half way 
work, and never miss the heart. Good morning 
to you.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Jinx.” 

And his heavy boots tramped down the stairs 
and out of the house ; whereupon I returned to 
my room, bolted the door, and throwing myself 
into a chair, reviewed the events of the preceding 
two or three weeks, while the perspiration bathed 
my forehead and ran down upon my cheeks, and 
off from the end of my nose. 

“‘ Good heavens !” I mentally exclaimed, after 
a few minutes of unenviable self-communion. 
“If I hayen’t got myself into a fix then I can 
only say I must be wholly and altogether unac- 
quainted with the proper definition of the word 
‘fix.’ Here am I, a quiet, inoffensive gentle- 
man, who, in company with a friend, has come 
down here to this out-of-the-way place to rusti- 
cate for a few weeks. Almost the first day of 
my arrival, I am introduced to Miss Mary 
Jones, a young lady, as pretty as a pink, as 
proud as a peacock, and rather coquettish—to 
say nothing about her fortune of thirty thousagd 
dollars. I forthwith began to play the agreeable 
to the young lady, and with such success as to 
render furious this great yellow-headed monster 
of a Smithers, who has also been playing the 
agrecable for some time. Smithers tries to drive 
me from the field, and fails; I try to drive 
Smithers from the field, and also fuil. The 
young lady whom we both adore—to say nothing 
of hé little fortune of thirty thousand dollars— 
will decide in favor of neither, but keeps both in 
tow like two sculpins on a double-hooked line. 
At length Smithers becomes enraged at some 
decided preference shown to myself, and that he 
may remove such an insurmountable obstacle 
from his path, sends this great hulking ogre of a 
fellow, Captain Fitz Battleaxe, with a face like 
a lion, and a figure like the king of the Visi- 
goths, with a challenge! I put on the courage- 
ous and terrific, trying to bluff the great hulking 
fellow off ; great hulking fellow wont be bluffed 
off, but, on the contrary, rather seems to admire 
my spirit! Not knowing what else to do, I keep 
up the false pretence until it is all arranged for 


us to meet in mortal combat to-morrow morning 
at sunrise, at the Blasted Cypress in Dead Man’s 
Hollow. I’m blasted if I know where the place 
is, or ever want to!” 

Here I was compelled to pause in my soliloquy 
to give a shudder; the name of ‘“‘ Dead Man’s 
Hollow” was so suggestive that a succession of 
cold shivers kept chasing each other down my 
back and into my boots for several minutes. 
Recovering, I proceeded with the summing up : 

“Now, then, the question arises, what the 
deuce amI todo? Yea, verily, that is a ques- 
tion—what am I to do? This monster of a 
Smithers is a regular fire-eater, a dead shot, 
who has the reputation of being able to ‘ring the 
bell’ nine times out of ten; gad, he’ll ring my 
bell for me if he ever gets a pop at my figure,— 
while on my part, I never fired a pistol above 
half a dozen times in my life, and if my mem- 
ory serves, I didn’t hit anything either one of 
those half dozen times. At this moment I am 
persuaded that I should not be able to hit the 
gable end of a barn at four paces, much less the 
figure of a bloodthirsty wretch, who at the same 
moment would be pointing the muzzle of a pis- 
tol right down my throat. But this is nothing 
to the case; I am merely reviewing the difficul- 
ties without suggesting a remedy. I can’t fight 
him—that’s clear ; it would be nothing more nor 
less than suicide to think of such a thing. Not 
that I am afraid—far from it! I flatter myself I 
have an abundance of the description of courage 
that is needed for a man to face the enemies of 
his country in the field of battle, where he has 
thousands to keep him company, and the rat tat, 
tattling drum, and the squeal, squeal, squealing 
fife, to lead him 

“To his gory bed or to victory!’ 
But it is a very different sort of thing to go out 
at daybreak, on foot and alone, in cool blood 
and on an empty stomach, to be shot down like 
a woodchuck in a corner. The question now 
comes up again—what am I to do? Now, 
Jinx,” I exclaimed, aloud, getting up and pac- 
ing my chamber floor; “now, Jinx, my good 
fellow, what do you propose to do to get out of 
this scrape? You might run, certainly, but 
then you would leave a most dismal reputation 
behind, and worse than all, pretty Mary Jones 
would forever after hold you in the most unut- 
terable contempt, whereby your heart would be 
most fearfully lacerated—not to mention her lit- 
tle fortune of thirty thousand dollars; no, you 
can’t run, that’s sure. But hold! a glorious 
idea presents itself. You will write ar anony- 
mous letter to the authorities, informing them of 


the contemplated duel, and the place and time 
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where it is to come off. Magnificent thought! 
You can by that means vindicate your reputa- 
tion for courage, and at the same time come off 
without any bodily harm. Yet stop; how are 
you to get the letter to the authorities? It wont 
do to send Tompkins, for you wouldn’t like to 
let him know you objected to the fight. Ah! I 
have it. At night, when all is still and no one 
to observe, you will yourself take the note to the 
house of the principal justice, ring the bell until 
the house is alarmed, tuck the letter under the 
door and make off in safety. Hurrah! three 
cheers for our side! What a fine thing it is to 
be quick-witted, to be sure! Who but a Jinx 
or a Bonaparte would ever have thought of such 
an exquisite stratagem?” And I danced about 
the room like a good-natured maniac, until the 
increasing darkness warned me that it was quite 
time for me to write the proposed note so as to 
have it in readiness at a moment’s notice. With 
much painstaking and many trials, I succeeded 
at length in so disguising my hand that I felt 
assured no expert in the world would be able to 
identify it. Having seeled and directed it to the 
proposed dispenser of justice, I placed the safety- 
ensuring document in my breeches pocket, and 
for the first time since the advent of Captain 

Fitz Battleaxe, drew a long and fearless breath. 
These arrangements had scarcely been com- 
pleted, and the door unbolted, before the well- 
known squeak of Tompkins’s boots was heard in 
the passage, and the next instant he burst into 
the room with his countenance radiant with hap- 
piness, and his coat covered with dust. 

“My golly, Jinx!” he exclaimed, in an ex 
tremely animated tone; “my golly, old fellow, 
you dunno what you’ve lost by not going with 
us this afternoon. Such gals! such horses ! 
such everything! O my,I never had such a 
time in my life, never!” And he pitched his 
whip into a corner and himself on the sofa. 
“ But I say, old horse, what have you been driv- 
ing at? Been to see Mary Jones,eh? Have a 
good time, eh? You sly dog, tell us all about 
it.” 

“O, no-o-0,” I drawled, in a careless tone. 
“T didn’t stay at home to have a good time. I 
had a little business affair on my hands, as you 
will perceive.” And I tossed Smithers’s chal- 
lenge towards him. 

_ It was really curious to mark the different 
shades of feeling that manifested themselves on 
his expressive countenance as he perused the 
blood-thirsty document ; first surprise, then fear, 
and finally blank and utter dismay ! 

“Great heavens, Jinx!” he at length broke 
forth, in a tremulous tone; “it’s going to raise 


the very old what’s-name with your prospects 
here, to be compelled to refuse this challenge.” 

“ Refuse the challenge !’’ I sneered between the 
puffs of my cigar; “such an absurd idea never 
entered my mind.” 

“Hey ?—what? You don’t mean to say—no, 
it can’t be! You know you never did.” 

“‘T just do mean to say it though. We are to, 
meet with pistols to-morrow morning at sun- 
rise, at the place known as the Blasted Cypress, 
in Dead Man’s Hollow”—Tompkins shivered,— 
‘and what’s more, my lad, you are to be my 
second.” 

“ Good lord !” he groaned, placing his hands 
upon his knees and gazing with a horrified ex- 
pression into my face, while the perspiration 
gathered upon his brow, “you don’t mean to 
tell me that I have got to go out and see you 
m-m-murdered? He’ll be sure to hit you the 
first shot. Llow could you think of accepting 
his challenge ?” 

“ Nonsense, Tompkins !”’ I exclaimed, with an 
affectation of carelessness. ‘‘ What a touse you 
make about such an ordinary affair! If he had 
not challenged me, I should have had to challenge. 
him. I shall shoot him in the morning, as he 
deserves, and shall then have the field all to my- 
self. It’s very simple, you see, and very neces- 
sary ; 80 now go to-bed like a good fellow, so as 
to be on hand to wake me in the morning, for I 
may oversleep myself, and I wouldn’s fail of 
meeting him on any account.” 

Poor Tompkins was completely thunderstruck. 
Having been accustomed to rely altogether upon 
me, and be governed by my advice, it never oc- 
curred to him to try to dissuade me from my 
purpose. In accordance with my wish, he lit 
his candle and stole silently and dejectedly to- 
wards the door. 

“Good night, Jinx,” he faltered, as he stood 
fumbling with the latch. “If you should want 
anything in the night, you'll call me—wont 
you?” 

“Yes, yes—go ahead,” I replied, somewhat 
impatiently ; for I was anxious to get him out 
of the way that I might have an opportunity to 
slip out of the house, unobserved, with the note. 

Slowly and reluctantly closing the door behind 
him, he walked with a hesitating step along the 
passage leading to his apartment, but almost 
immediately returned, and opening the door, 
stood shading the light with his hand as he 
peered into the room. 

“ I say, Jinx, did you call me ?” he asked, in 
a tremulous tone. 

No.” 

“ 
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“Is there else, Tompkins ?” I asked, 
as he stood twiddling the latch in a hesitating, 
uncertain sort of way. 

“No ; only—you wouldn’t like to have me sit 
up with you to-night nor nothing, would you ¢” 

“No, no; of course not. I want to get a 
good night’s rest, so as to be on hand in the 
aan So new to please me go right straight 

along to-bed, or you'll look so sleepy that I 
shall be ashamed to take you along with me to- 
morrow. Now do go, there’s a good fellow.” 

. “ Well, then, good night, if you insist upon 
it,” he said, pressing my hand, while the tears 
gathered in the honest fellow’s eyes. 

“Good night,” I replied, returning the pres- 
sure, and fairly pushing him into the passage 
and closing the door upon him. 

I listened to his retreating footsteps along the 
entry, and waited to hear the squeaking of his 
ticketty bed, as he turned in; but the regular 
tramp, tramp, tramp, as he paced back and 
forth across his chamber floor, soon convinced 
me that he had no intention of sleeping, what- 
ever I might be disposed todo. This was ex- 
cessively provoking, and I was just upon the 
point of going to him and compelling him by 
force of arms to go to sleep, when I heard him 
again coming towards my room. This time 
there was an evident purpose in his coming, for 
he deliberately closed the door behind him, and 
advancing into the room, set his candle down 
upon the table and himself on a chzir, where he 
remained looking steadfastly and mournfally at 
me. 

“Well, what the deuce do you want now, 
Tompkins ¢” I snarled. 

“Why, the fact is, Jinx,” he replied, twirling 
his thumbs. and crossing and uncrossing his 
legs uneasily; “the fact is, I have been thinking 
about this business of yours and have hit upon a 
plan to fix it all right. This brute of a Smith- 
ers, you know, is what they call a dead shot, 
while you are a little out of practice—that is, 
you haven’t been doing anything of the kind 
lately. Now the plan I thought of was this: 
You know I am a first rate shot—you know that, 
don’t you? A splendid shot! Never miss my 
mark with a pistol!” (Tompkins might well 
say that, for to my certain knowledge he never 
fired a pistol in his life, and didn’t know a per- 
cussion cap from a side of sole leather). “ Weil, 
what I was thinking was, that you might be 
taken unexpectedly sick; a sudden attack of— 
of—say sedden-atibck of the dropsy, or the 
whooping cough, or something dreadful ; and 
not liking to disappoint Smithers, you would let 
your second take up your quarrel. Wouldn’t it 
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be a great joke, when Smithers found that in- 
stead of meeting a person out of practice, like 
yourself, he had got to fight a dead shot and a 
regular fire-eater like me ?” 

“Pooh, pooh, Tompkins, don’t be a fool.” 

“T aint a fool, Jinx; I give you my word I 
aint ; but you know it’s very different with me 
from what it is with you. You have got friends, 
lots of friends, who would be inconsolable if you 
were to be—that is to say—if you were to be— 
sort of—of killed ; while ’taint so with me. If 
there was any accident happen to me, why, there 
would be nobody to fret about it, don’t you see ; 
there isn’t anybody cares much of anything for 
me Taint anybody without you; I’m only the 
tail to your kite ; if you come down, I’m sure 
to be floored; while you might part with me 
and still be as good as new, don’t you see? 
And then wouldn’t it be fan to see how sur- 
prised our friend Smithers would be to find he’d 
got me to fight with; he, he, he!’ And poor 
Tompkins made a dismal effort to appear jolly. 

“Now, Tompkins, don’t talk nonsense,” I re- 
plied, coughing violently; for I had swallowed 
a piece of cigar, or something, that sort of choked 
me. “Your feelings do honor to your heart, I 
suppose, but we fighting men don’t understand 
that sort of thing! We, warriors, delight in 
blood! I may say, we absolutely revel in slaugh- 
ter! No, no—I wouldn’t fail of meeting him on 
any consideration.” 

“No, Jinx, you mustn’t think of doing such a 
thing!” he replied, with more firmness than I 
had supposed him capable of. 

“Why, Tompkins, what a fool you are!” I 
returned, with a burst of confidence; for I saw 
there was no getting rid of him unless I let him 
into the secret. “To tell you the truth, my boy, 
T have no notion of shooting Smithers, or letting 
him shoot me. We shall meet on the ground, 
to be sure, but I’ve got a little plan of my own 
that will prevent any evil consequences. There, 
does that satisfy you? Now go to-bed, do, or 
you will prevent me from putting my plan in 
execution.” 

“ By jingo, old fellow! I am a fool, as you 
say,” he exclaimed, with animation. “I ought 
to have known you would fix things. By Jove! 
I’m the happiest fellow south of Mason & Dix- 
on’s line. Yes, I will go to-bed. Good night.” 
And he scampered along the passage, whistling 
like a fifer. 

Having disposed of him, I managed with 
some little difficulty to get out of the house un- 
observed, and took my way towards the resi- 
dence of the justice whom I intended to favor 
with my warning epistle. It was yet quite early 
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in the night, and as I drew near the office of the 
legal functionary, in whom I placed all my 
hopes, I had the satisfaction to observe through 
the open window that he was seated at his desk 
reading. With a skill acquired by the habit of 
pitching coppers when a boy, I succeeded in toss- 
ing my note on to his desk, directly under his 
nose. He was naturally a good deal startled 
by this novel mode of delivery, and jumping 
from his chair, ran to the window, while I dodg- 
ed behind a protecting clump of barberry bushes. 
Not being able to discover the bearer, he turned 
his attention to the letter, and having waited un- 
til he broke the seal and began perusing the con- 
tents, I started for the hotel, crawled up to my 
room, divested myself of a suit of clothes be- 
longing to a credulous tailor, and jumping into 
bed, was soon fast asleep. 

At the first glimmer of dawn on the following 
morning, I was awakened by a hand placed upon 
my shoulder, and the indistinct form of some 
person standing by my bedside. 

“Eh *—hullo ?—who’s that?” I exclaimed, 
starting on end, more asleep than awake. 

“It’s me,” responded a voice from the direc- 
tion of the shadowy figure. 

“Well, that’s definite,” I replied ; “for I 
neveF knew but one person of that name in my 
life.”’ 

“ Well, I’m that person,” continued the voice, 
which I now clearly recognized as belonging to 
‘Tompkins. “It’s time to be getting ready, 
without you’ve altered your mind about fighting 
Smithers.” 

“ Altered my mind! Of course I haven’t,” I 
replied, fambling around after my clothes. 

“Are you sure you've fixed it all right, so 
there wont be any danger ?” 

‘Yes. Don’t be alarmed about that. But I 
say, I wish you’d strike a light; I shall never 
get ready this way; it’s as dark as Egypt. I’ve 
got on my trowserloons hind part before! Yes, 
and upside down, too, I believe! And I say, 
Tompkins, as you are to be my second, I want 
you to put on a bold face and appear as blood- 
thirsty as possible—d’ye understand ?” 

“No fear of me; you'll have nothing to com- 
plain of on that score,” he replied, as he scratch- 
ed a match, and got a candle under way. “I'll 
be as bold as brass ; nobody can be braver than 
me when there’s no danger to be apprehended.” 

A few minutes sufficed to complete our ar- 
rangements, and together we started for the place 
of meeting. 

“ You say you know where the place is, don’t 
you, Tompkins ?— this ‘Blasted Cypress in 
Dead Man’s Hollow.’” 


“Yes. I hadit pointed out to me when we 
were driving yesterday. But it is a good mile 
and a half from here, and we’ll have to hurry to 
get there by sunrise.” 

Unwilling to be the last on the ground, we 
strack into a sort of cow canter, which speedily 
devoured the distance and bronght us to the hol- 
low of the dismal name. The other party had 
not yet arrived, and we spent a few minutes in 
examining the locality. You may be sure I 
looked about with no little anxiety, until I at 
length espied a number of men concealed in the 
bushes. The sight put me on my taps at once ; 
I was a made man from that minate, and when 
Smithers, with his second, did make their ap- 
pearance, I was strutting and prancing about as 
big as a dog with two tails, whistling in a lively 
way a beautifal air of my own composition, 
which, by the way, I intend shortly to publish 
under the title of “The Chieken’s March to the 
Dough Dish.” 

Smithers and myself bowed grimly at each 
other as he advanced. I then introduced Tomp- 
kins to Fitz Battleaxe, whereupon they stepped 
aside, and having conferred together several: 
minutes, again approached us with the announce- 
ment that, if agreeable to us, the fight would 
take place at twenty paces, each party firing at 
the word. Having signified our assent to this 
arrangement, Fitz Battleaxe paced off and 
marked the distance ; then, after loading the pis- 
tols in Tompkins’s presence, bronght them both 
to me that I might havea selection, Choosing 
one with much apparent care, we were led to 
our stations; the seconds stepped aside, and 
Fitz Battleaxe was in the very act of counting: 
“one, two, three—fire,” when half a dozen men 
rushed from their places of concealment in the 
shrubbery, and in an instant we were disarmed. 
and prisoners ! 

Smithers was perfectly frantic with rage and 
disappointment, struggling and fighting with his 
captors like a panther. Not to be any way be- 
hind in that sort of game, I raved and frothed at 
the mouth like a maniac; while Tompkins, 
scarcely knowing what steps he ought to pursue 
under such very peculiar circumstances, stood 
stock still and swore like a trooper for five min- 
utes on a stretch, without ever once stopping to 
take breath, much to the surprise of Captain 
Fitz Battleaxe who gazed at him in amazement, 
doubtless very much astonished that a second 
should be so cut up at the interruption of an 
affair in which he might be supposed to have but 
a remote interest. 

Under the escort of these half dozen guardians 
of the peace we were carried away into captivity, - 
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conducted in triumph back to the village with a 
little million of boys at: our tail, and placed in 
durance vile at the hotel—Tompkins and myself 
in one room, guarded by three constables, and 
Smithers and his second in another, similarly 
guarded—where we awaited the opening of the 
court, which was to be held for our especial ben- 
efit, for the purpose of imposing a fine in conse- 
quence of our gross violation of the laws of the 
State, and the peace and dignity thereof; and 
also to place us ander good and sufficient bonds 
to keep, the peace toward mankind generally and 
each other particularly, for the space of a given 
number of months. 

- Numerous versions of the story of the attempt- 
ed duel and its unfortunate interruption were 
rapidly noised abroad through all the region 
round about, very naturally producing the most 
intense excitement, so much so, indeed, that by 
nine o’clock, A. M., the large hall over “the 
store,” where the town justice was usually dis- 
pensed, was literally packed with a curious and 
eager multitude, a “handsome” proportion of 
which were ladies, among whom I had the satis- 
faction of observing Miss Mary Jones, the pretty 
cause of all this hubbub and commotion. She 
was looking unusually charming, even for her, 
with her wavy, silken, yellow hair, her dimpled 
chin and violet-colored eyes—not to mention her 
little fortune of thirty thousand dollars. I caught 
her eye as we were marshalled into the hall. 
She knew well enough what had been the occa- 
sion of our going out “for to fight,” the minx, 
and she smiled so sweetly and approvingly upon 
me that for the moment I felt really sorry I had 
net allowed my opponent to pitch a small hunk 
of lead in among my vitals for her sake. But 
my rapture was somewhat qualified upon per- 
ceiving that she bestowed an equally fascinating 
glance upon my rival—these gals, confound ’em, 
can’t be satisfied with taking a man’s heart right 
out of his thorax, but unless they can render 
him of all fiesh the most miserable with jeal- 
ousy, they do not seem to consider their con- 
quest half completed. 

The entire assembly were evidently very much 
disposed in our favor; for after all, people do 
like spunk, however peaceable and law-abiding 
they may be themselves. The gentlemen crowd- 
ed about us, and shook hands alternately with 
Smithers and myself, while the ladies showed 
their dear little white teeth at us whenever we 
looked towards them. 

Presently three justices marched in and took 
their seats at the upper end of the hall, looking 
very grave and learned, and consequently very 
stapid. Several legal gentlemen were already 


in attendance, one of whom was the prosecuting 
attorney, or whatever else he may be called. I 
may be giving him the wrong title, for I’m no 
lawyer myself, and do not pretend to much 
knowledge of law—that is to say, in criminal 
matters,—but if you take me on the way of 
transacting business in a debtor’s court, I am 
thar. Well, as I was saying, the prosecuting 
attorney opened the case by commenting some- 
what at length upon the heinousness of the 
crime we had meditated, stating that he had 
been warned of the affair the day before, and 
wound up by asking permission to introduce a 
few witnesses. 

At this stage of the proceedings, a very young 
legal gentleman got upon his legs, and in a gran- 
diloquent period announced his intention of de- 
fending us; a proceeding on his part which 
brought Captain Fitz Battleaxe to his feet, with 
the mild remark : 

“ Look here, young man, just sit down or I'll 
knock you down ; our case is ridiculous enough 
now without you making it more so.” 

“Why, I intended to defend you!” exclaimed 
the amazed disciple of—of the old scratch. 

“Yes, I know it,” replied Fitz Battleaxe, 
sharply ; “take the other side of the casqand 
you may spout till doomsday if it pleases you.” 

The demolished counsel vanished, and the 
case proceeded. 

James Squealpig, take the stand,” said the 
prosecuting attorney. 

A little, short, chunky, foxy-looking fellow 
took the stand and was sworn. 

“Now, Mr. Squealpig,” said the counsel, 
“you came to me yesterday with the informa- 
tion that this meeting was to take place. I 
want you to state to the court how you discov- 
ered the fact.” 

“T didn’t discover it at all; I was told.” 

“ Very well; who told you?” 

“The man that sent me to you.” 

“ Well, who was that man ¢” 

“ He gave me a dollar not to tell, and I prom- 
ised I wouldn’t.” 

“Mr Squealpig,” said the counsel, severely, 
“remember you are under oath. If you do not 
answer more directly I shall move that you be 
fined for contempt. Who was that man, sir?” 

“ Well, then, if I must tell,” replied the wit- 
ness, doggedly, “ it was—Mr. Smithers !” 

“Mr. Smithers!” simultaneously exclaimed 
almost every individual in the court room, “ Mr. 
Smithers 

“Mr. Smithers !’’ reiterated the witness. 

The excitement produced by this unexpected 
announcement was most intense. Fitz Battle- 
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axe sprang from the side of my unhappy rival, 
who, completely overwhelmed, was gazing atten- 
tively at the toes of his boots, and sat himself 
down in a friendly way by my side. The other 
gentlemen drew back with looks of contempt 
and began shaking hands with me anew ; the la- 
dies showed their teeth at me more than ever ; 
and the look I got from pretty Mary Jones con- 
vinced me that her affections and her hand were 
mine from that hour—not to mention her little 
fortune of thirty thousand dollars. Poor Smith- 
ers looked as though there was nothing he de- 
sired more than for the ground to open and swal- 
low him up—or down, whichever phrase may be 
proper,—and for the moment I scarcely knew 
whether most to pity his unfortunate predica- 
ment or despise the dastardly cowardice of his 
action ! 

Quiet having been restored, the counsel for 
the prosecution continued : 

“ But, your honor, the most singular portion 
of this remarkable affair has not yet been reach- 
ed. I hold in my hand a communication re- 
ceived last night by a justice of this town, which 
I think, sir, you will agree with me in pronounc- 
ing a most remarkable document. It reads as 
follows : 

“*Srr,—You will doubtless be very much 
—e at receiving an anonymous letter; but 
I feel it my duty as a citizen to acquaint you 
with the fact that, at sunrise, to-morrow morn- 
ing, at a place known as ‘the Blasted Cypress in 
Dead Man’s Hollow,’ two gentlemen will meet 
in mortal combat; and I call upon you, sir, as a 
guardian of the public peace, to take measures 
to prevent any hostile encounter. Sir,—any at- 
tempt to ascertain the name of the writer of this 
communication will be in vain, as ample precau- 
tions have been taken against a discovery. 

“* Very respectfully, 

“Now, sir,” continued the counsel, “your 
honor will perceive why I call it a remarkable 
document. It purports to be anonymous, but the 
writer, in the excitement of the moment, and over- 
come, doubtless, by the force of habit, so far forgot 
what he was doing, as to sign his name in full at 
the bottom of the page, where it now stands— 
‘A Jinx, Pugwash.’” 

“Tt is false!” I roared. “That is not my 
hand-writing, nor nothing like it.”’ 

“T grant that the hand is disguised,” returned 
the counsel, ‘but I think we can prove it to be 
yours, nevertheless. Mr. Tompkins take the 
stand,” 

Tompkins confounded and amazed, moved 
toward the stand and was sworn. 

“Mr. Tompkins, you are acquainted with the 
hand-writing of Mr. Jinx, are you not?” 


Yes’r,” 


“ Just examine the hand-writing of this letter, 
and inform the court whether, in your opinion, 
it is that of Mr. Jinx or not?” 

Tompkins gazed at the letter a moment, and 
then cast a bewildered and frightened glance to- 
wards me. I, of course, could not counsel him 
to commit perjury and so looked perseveringly 
the other way. 

“You needn’t look at him, sir,” said the 
counsel, sharply. ‘“‘Just give the court your 
opinion about the writing. Is it his, sir, or is 
it not? What do you say, sir?” 

“ Y-e-es,” faltered Tompkins, “I should say 
it was—that is—rather—” 

“Your honor,” continued the prosecuting at- 
torney, “‘as it is very evident neither of these 
gentlemen contemplated the slightest breach of 
the peace, I therefore move that they be dis- 
charged.” 

“The prisoners are discharged,” replied his 
honor. 

The indignation and contempt that had been 
bestowed upon my rival was as nothing to that 
which was showered upon my devoted head, as 
Smithers, Tompkins and myself sneaked out of 
the court. The gentlemen moved away from 
our path in disgust, the ladies turned their backs 
in scorn, and pretty Mary Jones swept by us 
with an air calculated to impress both Smithers 
and myself with the conviction that we had for- 
ever forfeited all claim to her hand or her heart— 
not to mention her little fortune of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“I say, Tompkins,” I said to my friend, as I 
sat in my room at the hotel, about one hour after 
the close of the “ last scene of all that ends this 
strange, eventful history,” “have you got every- 
thing packed ?” 

“ Yes, everything ; both shirts, all four of the 
dickeys, your ’tother eravat and everything— 
without it may be your fine-tooth comb and 
thimble, which are, I suspect, in the breast- 
pocket of your coat.” 

“That's all right. And I say, Tompkins, I 
think a little change of scene and air would be 
of benefit to us, don’t you ?” 

“My opinion exactly; and between you and 
I, Jinx, I think there is scarcely a place in the 
Union presenting greater inducements for an en- 


terprising young man to emigrate from than this 


very town we are now in.” 

Had the reader been standing upon the plat- 
form in front of the railroad station, when the 
cars whirled out of town that afternoon, he 
would have seen two noses flattened against two 
panes of glass in two adjoining windows on the 
right hand side, at about the centre of the rear 


car. Those two noses belonged to Tompkins 
and myself respectively. 

Smithers left town by a private conveyance at 
about the same time. In regard to pretty Mary 
Jones, whose history I learned some time after- 
wards, it appears that Captain Fitz Battleaxe, 
immediately upon our departure, commenced 
paying his court to her in a very decided man- 
ner; in point of fact, laying regular and scien- 
tific siege to her; killing, wounding and maim- 
ing all who dared make any pretensions to her 
hand, until she was fairly compelled, by force of 
arms, as it were, to drop her maiden Jones and 
become Mrs. Captain Plantagenet Fitz Battle- 
axe, and the valiant captain is at this moment 
cheered by the smiles of a lovely and loving 
wife—not to mention her little fortune of thirty 
thousand dollars. 

My apology for not winding up with a moral, 
after the approved fashion, is that the story itself 
teaches absolutely nothing, without, indeed, its 
perusal may induce the young gentlemen of this 
country, upon receiving a challenge, either to 
say yes and fight without any nonsense, or to say 
no and plead principle ; in either of which cases 
they will gain a reputation with some portion of 
the commenity. The story is not written in 
vain, however, for the young ladies will be 
pleased that pretty Mary Jones—not to men- 
tion her little fortune of thirty thousand dollars 
—escaped the cowardly Smithers and fell into 
the hands of a brave man; the old ladies will be 
pleased that there was no blood shed; I, myself, 
am pleased because I get an excellent price for 
this article; and now that we are all pleased 
and smiling, I will cry “whoa” at once, and 
hold my horses where I am, before anything 
happene to vex any of us. 


A VORACIOUS PIKE. 

We find it recorded in an English publication 
that, some time ego, two young gentlemen of 
Dumfries, while fishing at Dalswinston Loch, 
having expended their stock of worms, etc , had 
recourse to the expedient of picking out the e 
of the dead perch they had taken, and attaching 
them to their hooks—a bait which this fish is 
known to take as readily as any other. One of 
the in this manner s' ied so 
mach when taken out of the water that the hook 
had no sooner been loosened from its mouth than 
it came in contact with one of its own eyes, and 
actually tore it out. In the struggle, the fish 
slipped through the holder's finger and again 
escaped to its native element. The disappointed 
fisher, still retaining the eye of the aquatic fugi- 
tive, adjusted it on the hook, and again com- 
mitted nis line to the waters. After a veryshort 


grasp a few minutes re, and which literally 
perished in swallowing its own eye.—/ish Stories. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE PEACE IN A FAMILY. 


Remember that our will is likely to be crossed 

Everybody in the house has an evil nature as 
well as ourselves, and therefore we are not to ex- 
Per different and 

‘o tem: 

of each individual. 

To look on each member of the family as 
one for whom we should have a care. 


1 


When inclined to give an angry answer, to 
“overcome evil with good.” 

If from sickness, pain or infirmity, we feel ir- 
ritable, to keep a strict watch over ourselves. 

To observe when others are so suffering, and 
drop a word of kindness and sympathy s to 


them. 

To watch the little opportunities of pleasing, 
and to put little annoyances out of the way. 

To take a cheerful view of everything, even 
of the weather, and encou hope. 

To speak kindly to the servants—to praise 
them for little things when you can. 

In all little pleasures which may occur, to put 
yourself last. 

To try for “the soft answer which turneth 


awa 

When we have been pained by an unkind 
word or deed, to ask ourselves: ‘‘ Have I not 
often done the same and been forgiven ?”’ 

In conversation, not to exalt yourself, but to 
bring others forward. 

To be gentle with the young ones, and 
treat them with respect. 

Never to judge one another harshly, but to 
attribute a good motive when we can.—Life 
Lllustrated. 
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A SIGHT OF A GREAT MAN. 
Goethe, like many other celebrated men, was 
somewhat annoyed by the visits of strangers. A 
student once called at his house, and requested 
to see him. , Goethe, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, consented to be seen; and after the student 
had waited some time in the ante-chamber, he 
appeared, and without speaking, took a chair, 
and seated himself in the middle of the room. 
amen 
is unex ing, A wax 
candle in his hand, and —¥ the 
deliberately viewed him on all sides; and, set- 
or yt the candle, he drew out his purse, and 
a small piece of silver, put it on 
it 
won away without speaking a 


EFFECTS OF EARLY EDUCATION, 

Lady Rafiles in her memoirs of her husband, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, mentions the singular fact 
that “two young tigers and a bear were for some 
time in the children’s apartments, under the 
charge of their attendant, without being confined 
in cages; and it was rather curious to see the 
children, the bears, the t , a blue mountain 


bird, and a favorite cat, la together—the 
parrot’s bill being the onl of awe to all 
the party.”—New York Mirror, 
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to find the identical i that had eluded his 


THE LAST DAY OF SUMMER, | 


_ BF 6. DAWES. 


In the crimsoned chambers of the west ; 
Gilded o’er with his glorious rays, 

The hilltops now are all a-blase; 

While through the shaded valleys deep, 
The lengthening shadows slowly creep. 


This holy day of hushed repose, 

“Reems fitting time for summer’s close; 
All nature wears a look serene, 

And skies of love bend o’er the scene; 
While sacred thoughts with potent power, 
Stir the soul in the Sabbath hour. 


How short the days of summer's reign, 
Since first her blossoms decked the plain ; 
We've only dwelt a few short hours, 
Amid the perfume of her flowers; 

Have seen her beauteous form awhile, 
Only to meet her parting smile. 


A withered crown on her dying brow, 
Of earth she takes her farewell now; 
E’en such is life—we meet to part, 
And one by one our friends depart ; 
Bright hopes in darkness pass away, 
_ As fades the light of this summer day. 


_ Aglory lingers on yonder hills, 
And one bright hope my bosom fills, 
Though flowers decay, and seasons roll, 
_ There's life immortal for the soul; 
And ‘neath the beams of a Father’s love, 
Eternal summer reigns above. 
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THE NEIGHBORS. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Mas. Burrs had just dropped in a few min- 
utes to see how Mrs. Tubbs did. It was in the 
morning, and Mrs. Tubbs was still engaged 


about her work. . So Mrs, Butts sat down just, 


where she could find a place, and proceeded to 
make herself altogether at home. 


“You're desprite busy, this mornin’,” said 


she to her neighbor. 

“O, no more’n common, ’s I know of,” an- 
swered Mrs. Tubbs. “ But we can’t exactly 
get a livin’ and be idle too, you know.” 

“TI don’t calculate to be over and above idle, 


myself,” said Mrs, Butts. “I generally carry 
my knittin’-work, when I go a visitin’, I guar- 
antee to set as good an example as most folks. 
But I wanted to tell you about what my husband 


” 


Mrs. Tubbs looked up, looked down, and 
went on with her work’ 


again. 
“ What did he say?” saitt the. 
“ Well, you remember that last quarter of veal 
85 


he had o” Mr. Tubbs, to pay for the quarter Mr. 
Tubbs had o’ him ?” 
“Yes, I guess Ido seem to remember some- 


| thing about that. Why?” 


“O, nothing. Only Mr. Butts said about 
that veal, that he guessed ’twas pretty near 
ready to die before it did! That was all.” 

Mrs. Tubbs stood erect. 

“Did he mean to say anything against my 
husband’s honesty, I’d like to know ? Because, 
if he did—” : 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. I can’t pretend to 
tell what he meant. I shouldn’t think he did, 
though. Yet I cant say. At any rate, that 
was what he said.” a 

“And that’s enough, Ish’d think ! What more 
could he say? And a neighbor 80, too! To 
accuse my husband of sellin’ meat ‘that died ! 
It’s ashame and an insult! I'll never put up 
with it in the world !” 

Hot and out of breath in consequence of the 
protracted discussion that ensued, Mrs. Batts 
took herself off home, to put another stick un- 
der the pot and set it to boiling harder. 
~ Of course, when her husband came in to din- 
ner, the conversation with Mrs, Tubbs was de- 
tailed with wonderful precision, and more too. 
Mr. Butts got a good story out of it. He got 
exasperated over it. He declared he never 
would stand it, being a neighbor co; and 
thought it was a burning shame that people 
allowed themselves to slander their neighbors in 
this way. 

“ At any rate, I know one thing !” said he, in 
a threatening voice. 

“ What's that ?” asked his wife. 

“ Tabbs never’ll come off so well again, if his 
cattle get into my mowin’! [I'll drive ’em 
straight to pound !”” 

“Do they ever get into your mowin’ ?” in- 
quired his wife. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if I’d turned them: 


critters out of my piece into his’n, as many as a 
dozen or twenty times this summer ! Pll not do 
it any more.” 

"That's what I wouldn’t, I'm sure, Mr. 
Butts. I wonder you never drove ’em to pound 
before 

“Because I never wanted to make any differ- 
ence with a neighbor,” said he. “ But you don’t 
catch me hangin’ back any longer, I tell you!” 

Pretty soon afterwards, therefore, the pound- 
keeper stopped Mr. Tubbs on his way home. 

“ T’ve got three head 0” your cattle shet up in 
the pound,” said he. 

“Three head o’ my cattle!” exclaimed the 
astonished Tubbs. “ Who drove ’em over?” * 
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The pound-keeper laughed, and took advan- 
tage of the laugh to hesitate. The answer was 
fairly corkscrewed out of him : 

“ Wal, I s’pose Mr. Butts drove ’em. 

And he laughed again. 

_ Tubbs could hardly keep in his boots, he was 
80 moved with indignation. 


“ Butts drive my cattle to pound!” said he, | 


lowering his brows and setting his teeth. “I'll 
teach him a lesson yet! Mebbe some of his 
own critters ’ll get out one of these days. Then 
we'll see how the account stands !” 

He paid the usual pound tax with a great deal 
more of such grumbling as this, and drove off 
his three head of cattle. The old keeper couldn’t 
help laughing, as he went away, and wondered 
in truth what would come of it. 

“It’s a thing I never knew Butts to do the 
like of before,” muttered he, trudging along 
homewards. ‘What in the name of Satan has 
got into him lately? He hardly spoke to 
me, the last time he met me. Don’t appear as 
he used to. ButI’ll fetch him yet..I never’ll 
stand this, not the longest day I live! never!” 

Only ten days or two weeks after that, Mr. 
‘Tubbs came into the house in a great glee. 

“ See here, wife,” said he, chuckling to him- 
self, “I’ve got old Butts’s cattle shet up in my 
yard, and jest as quick as Ican eat my dinner, 
I’m goin’ to drive ’em off to pound. I can’t 
very well spare the time, but I’m going to do it, 
for all that. He took my critters to pound, and 
to pound shall fis go! There’s no two ways 
about that. What's good for me, is good enough 
for him! See if there aint a squirmin’ this time!” 

And before night,a couple of Mr. Butts’s 
most staid and matronly old cows were ruminat- 
ing by themselves on the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, within the ancient enclosure 
called the “pound.” Just so long as they re- 
mained, the keeper would be at liberty to make 
use of the fruits of their udders. There they 
stood and looked at each other, and chewed 
their cuds, as innocent as children of the inten- 
tions of the one who caused their imprisonment. 

When night came on, two of Mr. Butts’s best. 
cows were not to be found. They didn’t come 
home from the pasture. He hunted and hunted 
everywhere—but no cows. He looked over the 
walls, in the woods, in the swamp, behind the 
old barn in the meadow, and in every other 
place where a cow might stow herself away—but 
nothing like two cows yet. 

_ At last, after he had finally given them up for 
the night, a little boy came running down the 
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“And Mr. Mulkey says,” added the boy, 
“that if you don’t come arter ’em pretty quick, 
he’ll milk ’em himself!” 

In less than fifteen minutes, Mr. Butts made 


| a formal demand upon the pound-keeeper for his 


cows. And when he had got them safely out, 
he turned and demanded to know who drove 
them there in the first place. 

Mulkey laughed, just as he laughed before, 
and hesitated ; and then he told Mr. Butts that 
his neighbor Tubbs was the author of the 
mischief. 

“Tubbs drive my cows to pound!” said he to 
himself. “Then, by jingo, he shall back 
for it, jest as soon as I can make pay-day come 
round !” 

And he started off home with his poir of 
cows, convinced that a game that two could play 
at, was not exactly the game for his money. 

From this date, all intercourse Wetween the 
families was suspended. ‘There was a broad 
lake between them, which neither could. pass 
over. At meeting on Sundays, or on any day 
through the week, it was all the same, Neither 
party seemed to be conscious that the other still 
remained in existence—with a single exception. 
For all this time Mr. Butts’s son Sam had been 
paying his particular attentions to Mr. Tubbs’s 
daughter Susan. Up to this point, Sam and 
Susan had been making out very well,. But 
close upon this outbreak followed something of 
an estrangement between themselves. 

Says Susan, one evening, to Sam : 

“TI don’t exactly like the way your folks talk 
about ours—I don’t. What is the meaning of 
it, I want to know ?” ‘ 

“I guess they don’t'say worse things than 
what your folks say about us,” rejoined Sam, 


‘with the Butts blood flowing swift in his veins. 


“Umph!” retorted Susan. “ What did your 
father drive our cattle to pound for ?” 

“And what did your father drive our cattle to 
I think!” 

Beginning there, the two lovers got a good 
start. Then they went on at a rate that aston- 
ished even themselves. They twitted. ‘Then 
they used satire. ‘Then they threw mud at one 
another’s names. Then they had an out-and- 
out spat about it. And at last, the quarrel was 
too far in to be got out of at all. 

Sam said he was as good as anybody, and so 
were his folks. Susan declared that he'd al- 
ways thought he was a little better, but he’d find 
now that he was mistaken. Sam thought there 
was no use in twitting, for two could perform at 
‘that. But Susan was not to be frightened, she 
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would have him to know, and so she went 
ahead. 

He asked her about that veal that died! She 
flew like a cat with her back up. She never 
knew anything about any veal. Atany rate, she 
guessed her father could raise as “likely veal” 
as his father could; and thereupon advised him 
to go home and eat some off of his own family 
bone. 

This was too much. Sam got as mad as he 
could be, and then left. He wasn’t seen in 
Tubbs’s parlor again for a long while. Susan 
lived on “ stuff,” and people thought she grew 
fat on it. And so that match was broken off! 

‘Things continued in this situation for a long 
time, till finally, as good or ill lack would have 
it, Mr. Butts happened to be riding homeward 
one afternoon in the stage-coach, all alone and 
unmolested, when who should get in, at a little 
town some dozen miles from home, but Mrs. 
Tubbs! This accident threw things into con- 
fusion straightway. 

Mrs. Batts could not well avoid speaking to 
Mrs. Tubbs; neither could Mrs. Tubbs refuse, 
under any color of decency, to accost Mr. Butts. 
There they were, mortal enemies to each other, 
boxed and booked for a good twelve-mile to- 
gether. Unless the road was anusually smooth, 
it would not be a@ strange matter tp find that 
they jounced and bumped against one another. 
And in some way like that, perhaps, they might 
manage to pound off the day epen.aem 
kept them at such a distance. 

Mr. Butts spoke of the weather. It was 
rainy, and the coach had to be shut pretty 
closely. Mrs. Tubbs thought, as her companion 
did too, that it was rainy. Mr. Butts suggested 
that it might rain in upon her. Mrs. Tubbs 
thought it wouldn’t, and changed her seat over 
to that of Mr. Butts. This was an admirable 
beginning, surely ! 

Well, from one thing to another they went on 
not because they had any hope or wish of 
reconciliation, but because they couldn’t help talk- 
fng—till at last Mr. Butts came out with it, as 
plump and round as ever a man did in his life, 
and asked Mrs. Tubbs what was the occasion of 
all the tronbledbetween the families ! 

Put to it in this way for a categorical answer, 
Mrs. Tubbs could not do less than hesitate. 
And when she did reply, it was the most unsat- 
isfactory, shuffling, evasive sort of an answer 
that could be offered by any one. Perceiving 
the absolute weakness of the enemy, Mr. Butts 
began to think that his own cause might be just 
about asstrong. As.a consequence, he hastened 
firet to make explanations, then concessions, 
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then apologies. That was enough. "In such a 
case, as soon as one begins to withdraw his pre- 
tensions, the other hastens to be before him in 
the good work, if possible. 

“ Then it’s all about nothing, after all,” said 
Mr. Butts. 

“ Nothin’ in the livin’ world,” said Mrs. Tubbs. 

“ And I’m dreadfully mortified to think I’ve 
been caught in such a serape,” said he. 

“And I’m mad to think T've been sach a 
fool!” said she. 

“Then we'll make itallup again?” 

“T’d be glad enough to.” 

“From beginning to end ?” 

“ Yes, and forever and ever.” 

A silence of a few minutes. 

“Bat then,” asked Mrs. Tubbs, “I would 
like to know one thing of you first?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Tubbs—anything in the world.” 

“Did you say that my husband sent you a 
quarter of dead veal to pay for yours? Because 
that was what your wife told. me, and that was 
what begun it. I never’d believe that Mr. 
Tubbs would do such a thing im this world. He 
aint small enough !” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” langhed out. Mr. Butts, 
“ And so it all sprung out of that quarter of 
veal, hey? Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch 
taking Holland! Did I say that your bh 
sent me back dead veal ¢ Why, yes, it’s most 
likely I said so, for I didn’t calculate he was go 
ing to send me « quarter alive! And I got up 
the joke just to see what my wife would say !’” 

There it was. It all grew out of his inmo- 
cent disposition to see what his wife would have 
to say! Jefferson was elected President by 
means of a quarrel over a pig, down in Rhode 
Island ; and here was a quatrel over # quarter 
of veal that might, but for this accidental stage- 
ride, have led to the dismemberment of the 
church, and possibly the demoralisation of the 
town itself. 

Sam and Susan rushed back into one another’s 
arms, and in three months were the happiest 
groom and bride to be seen on the hither side of 
sundown. ‘The very first family meal to which 
they sat down together was made up of vegeta- 
ble and such dishes, with a piece of stuffed 
baked veal in the centre. Sam declares he will 
have a coat of arms, atid that. ley of veal shall 
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HUSH THAT SONG! 


MARTIN MERRILL. 


O, hush that song, that gentle song; _ 
°Tis bringing to my heart 
The memories, as we glide along, 
That I fain would bid depart. 
For an icy stillness had gathered o’er 
My weary heart and brain ; 
Bet words bare hat ve, 
In its anguish wild again. 


O, hush that song, for the lips that breathed 
Those words to my listening ear 

Are far away, and that cherished voice 
I shall never, never hear. 

I strove to forget in the busy world, 
And to hide my soul's deep pain; 

But memory with resistless strength awakes— 
O, sing not that song again. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


F Ture was alow, timid knock at Mr. Hilton’s 
back door, which after some little delay was 
opened by a girl who was busy in the kitchen 
preparing tea. She felt in no good humorat the 
interruption, and her feeling of ill-temper were 
not ameliorated, when she saw, standing on the 
door-step, a little, poorly-clad girl, from whose 
face, suffering and want had blotted out all that 
freshness and bloom, which always gives a cer- 
tain charm to the features of childhood, even 
when they have ne pretensions to beauty, or to 
delicacy of outline. 

“expected to find a beggar at the door, and 
aint disappointed,” said Minda, the girl who 
opened the door. “What do you want?” she 
inguired, in a sharp, angry voice. 

A quick blash passed over the child’s face, and 
there was a deprecating look in the dark, mourn- 
ful eyes, which were raised to Minda’s. 

“I thought that, perhaps, you would give me 
one of those fine peaches for my brother,” said 
she, pointing to a tree which grew near the gar- 
den fence, and whose boughs were bending be- 
neath their burden of luxurious fruit, now glow- 
ing in the light of the evening sunbeams. 

“It isa mighty modest request for a beggar 
to make,” said Minda. “Jf you want a piece of 
bread, I'll give it to you, but whoever thought 
of giving beautiful ripe peaches to such as you ?” 

“Winnie is sick, and has been begging of 
mother all day to buy him a peach, but she 
hasn’t a penny in the world, so I told her that 
perhaps some one would give me one for him.” 


During this colloquy s child seven years old, 


hér head covered with soft, brown curls, and her 
blue eyes unconsciously filling with tears, stood 
at the door, which opened into the’fitchen, earn- 
estly listening. When ‘she heard what the little 
girl last said, she darted up stairs arid entered the 
room, where her father, who had returned home 
half an hour earlier than usual, was reading the 
newspaper to her mother, while waiting for tea: 
She approached her mother softly, and whisper- 
ed some request. Mrs. Hilton gave a smiling 
assent, and the child with a joyous bound had al- 
ready nearly reached the door, when her father 
looked up from his paper and said : 

“ What is it, my daughter?” ’ 

“There is a little girl at the back door, = 
wants a peach for her sick brother, and Emily 
wishes to give her one,” said Mrs. Hilton. 

“May I ?” said Emily, addressing her father. 

“ Yes, a dozen, if you please.” 

“Then I'll fill my little ‘willow basket with 
them. It will hold full a dozen, I know it will. 
If I could only reach some of those large ones at 
the top of the tree, that look so ripe and mellow.” 

“ I believe I must lend you a helping hand,” 
said Mr. Hilton, laying aside his newspaper. 

“O, I can hear Minda shutting the door now. 
She has turned her away. But never mind—I 
can overtake her.” 

The next moment Emily stood at the outer 
door of the kitchen. The little girl, with a droop- 
ing, sorrowful look, and tear-stains on her pale 
cheeks, was just closing the gate. 

“Come back,” said Emily, “and you shall 
have plenty of peaches for your sick brother, 
and for yourself, too. I have got leave to 
you this basket heaped up fall.” 

Hare you seid the girl, m a quick, earnest 
voice, which was full of joyful surprise. ” 

“Yes, and father is going to gather me some 
of the largest and ripest ones.” 

Mr. Hilton, at this moment, made his appear- 
ance, and placing # garden-chair beneath the 
tree, to enable him to reach the higher limbs, the 
little willow basket was not only soon filled, but 
plenty of them which had accidentally fallen, 
were lying among the grass. Emily, in the 
meantime, had sélected some sprays of the 
bright green peach leaves, which #he quickly ar 
ranged among the glowing fruit, heightening by 
contrast its rich, delicions hues, and making it 
appear more tempting. 

“ There,” said Emily, handing her the basket, 
“I want you to carry it home just as it is now, 
because the peaches look so beautifully among 
the green leaves, it will make them taste better.” 

The look of sadness was now all gone from the 


litle girl’s eyes, and instead, they sparkled with 
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delight, as she placed the basket on her arm, 
dropped a courtesy and murmured her thanks. 

“ Mother loves to look at whatever is beauti- 
ful,” said she, “and so does Winnie, He always 
smiles, when he sees the ray of golden sunshine 
stealing in at the top of the window. He drew 
a bird one day with a piece of charcoal, and he 
is going to draw another, as soon as he can get 
a piece of paper.” 

“Stop one minute, and take some peaches to 
eat by the way. Here’s plenty of them,” and 
Emily put as many into the little girl’s hands, as 
they would hold. 

“ Wont you tell us your name, my little girl, 
before you leave us ?” said Mr, Hilton, approach- 
ing her. 

“ Ella Selby, sir.” 

“ And you have a brother who is sick *” 

“ Yes, sir, he has had a fever, and don’t seem 
to get over it.” é 

“ How old is he ?” 

“ He will be ten next month.” 

Mr. Hilton’s next care was to ascertain where 
the girl lived, which he wrote down on a blank 
deaf of his pocket-book. 

“ There’s something strangely familiar about 
that child’s face,” said Mr. Hilton, when he had 
returned to the room where his wife was. 

“ What is it ?” she inquired. 

“T can hardly tell, though if those large, dark 
eyes of hers had been in company with a pair of 
rosy cheeks, I should say that she resembled 
Catherine May, who used before I was married 
to live in the neighborhood of my old home.” 

“ Was she ever marricd—this Catherine May 
you speak of ¢” 

“T don’t know. It is, now, many years since 
I lost sight of her. At any rate, I was much in- 
terested in the child who came to the door to 
beg a peach for her sick brother, and after tea, if 
you would like to accompany me, I thought we 
would call and see if the family cannot be put in 
@ way to earn a better livelihood, than I should 
jadge they were able to do at present.” 

“Mrs. Hilton was in favor of the proposition, 
80, a8 sogn as tea was over, and little Emily in 
the midst of pleasant thoughts about Ella and the 
peaches, and numerous plans of her own for the 
girl’s future pleasure and comfort, had dropped 
asleep, they prepared themselves for a walk to 
Mrs. Selby’s 

“This must be the house,” said Mr. Hilton, 
stopping in front of one of those cheap tene. 
ments built for the express purpose to let to poor 
families. 

All doubt on the subject was terminated, by 
seeing through the window, the curtain of which 
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was a little drawn aside, the basket of peaches on 
a small table, at one side of which sata boy evi- 
dently employed in sketching it, He had apale, 
thoughtful face, and earnest withal, which was 
now lit up with a glow of enthusiasm, as could 
be seen, from time to time, as he raised his head 
to look at the basket of fruit he was drawing. 
A woman sat near, sewing by the same candle 
that afforded light to the child-artist, but her face 
was turned from the window, so that Mr. Hil- 
ton was not quite certain that it was his old ac- 
quaintance, Catherine May. Ella stood just 
back of her brother’s chair, her lips parted with a 
smile, as she silently watched his progress. 

“J wish I were an artist,” said Mr. Hilton, 
“and I would reproduce this scene on canvass. 
The quiet, graceful attitude of the mother, the 
beautiful and spiritual face of the boy, and Ella 
(who by the way, I believe, has a spark of the 
same fire in her bosom, which is already kindling 
in his), with her unconscious, though cordial and 
appreciative smile, would form a sweet home- 


= Hilton now rapped at the door, which was 
opened by Ella. She started a little at sight of 
him, but at once recovering her self-possession, 
invited him and Mrs. Hilton to enter. Mrs. 
Selby rose and went forward to meet her unex- 
pected visitors. A glance showed Mr. Hilton 
that, as he had suspected, it was Catherine May, 
the friend and acquaintance of his earlier years. 
The recognition was mutual. Her history, since 
they last met, was quickly told. She married a 
young and promising artist, who by his talent and 
industry had already secured a competency, 
when, contrary to his better judgment, he was 
persuaded to invest his capital in Eastern lands. 
These looked very fair and tempting on paper, 
but when he came to trace out their boundaries 
on terra firma, they proved to have as little real 
existence, as the mirage of the desert. He was 
not discouraged, for there was one at his side, 
ever ready to speak words of cheer and encour- 
agement; but ere by redoubled diligence, he 
had time even partially to recover from the false 
step he had taken, he was stricken by disease, 
which in a few days proved fatal. 

It was, now, several years since his decease, 
and for the last three months, owing to the severe 
and protracted illness of Winnie, they had suf- 
fered much from want and privation. 

“ Winnie,” said Mrs. Selby, “had employ- 
ment as an errand boy, at the time he was taken 
sick, which obliged him to be out in the storm 
as well as the sunshine, while he was often oblig- 
ed to carry such heavy packages, as to task his 
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strength too severely. He used, when his father 
was alive, to sit hours at his side, watching the 
figures on the canvass, momentarily glowing in- 
to more vivid life beneath the pencil. It was 
thus that the love of art was silently and im- 
perceptibly implanted in his bosom.” 

It was even so. The bud was already glint- 
ing forth, destined, one day, to expand into the 
flower. As Elle had said, he loved everything 
which was beautiful, and the contemplation of a 
star, a flower, or even a golden sunbeam, which 
at a certain hour, peeped over a shed that stood 
opposite, and then stole in at the top of the win- 
dow, afforded him exquisite delight. 

The bird sketched with a bit of charcoal was 
produced, and Mr. and Mrs. Hilton were sur- 
prised at the skill of hand, and the delicacy of 
touch which it exhibited. 

A little brown bird which often hovered about 
the back door, had served him as a model, Mrs. 
Selby said, and it proved to be quite a faithful 
likeness of the original. 

“ You would like to be an artist then,” said 
Mr. Hilton, turning to the boy, after listening to 
these few particulars, told him by Mrs Selby. 


question moved him. 

“Your wish shall be gratified,” said Mr. Hil- 
ton. “As soon as you are strong cnongh, I 
will see that you are placed under an able 
master.” 

Fourteen years, with their burden of care and 
sorrow, brightened now and then by a few gleams 
of sunshine, have merged into the past. 

“There, the light is better here—much better,” 


striking contrast to hers, stood near the garden 
fence, the tears which still hung on her eye-lashes 
brightened with smiles. 

“ But what have you here, Edwin, so carefully 
covered ?” said Emily. 

“ A companion for the picture we have been 
looking at. I made a rude sketch of it when I 
was only ten years old, which, in compliance 
with your father’s request, I have recently trans- 
ferred to canvass.’’ 

He removed the cloth which covered it, and 
revealed the home-picture, which Mr. and Mrs: 
Hilton bad many years previously gazed upon 
through the half curtained window of Mrs. Sel- 
by’s humble domicile. 

“T should know those large, earnest eyes, any- 
where,” said Emily, indicating a boy who was 
sitting at a table, sketching a basket of peaches. 
“ But in every other respect you have altered, if 
I except that somewhat proud curve of the upper 


“T little thought,” said he, “as I sat there 
with my piece of coarse paper and bit of char- 
coal, that hidden among the fruit I was copying,” 
was a golden key which would open to me 80 
bright a vista in the future. How sad would 
have been my destiny—how sad that of my 
mother and sister, if she who is now my wife, 
had not obeyed the warm impulses of her gener- 
ous nature. Truly, the angel stirred the waters 
of the fountain at the right moment.” 
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PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 
The perfume of flowers may be gathered in a 


imple manner, and without ap 
Gather the flowers with as little stalk as possible, 
yay ares them in a jar, three full of olive 
or almond oil. After being in the oil twenty- 
four hours, put them in a coarse cloth and squeeze 
the oil from them. This 8, with fresh 
flowers, is to be to the 
strength of the perfume required. The oil 
thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile prin- 
ciple of the flowers, is to be mixed with an equal 
foriighs, when tany bo poured off teady 
a t, when it may Teady 
for use.—N. E. Farmer. 


THE MARSEILLAISE... 

“Tt was,” said Lamartine, “the five-water of 
the Revolution which instilled into the senses and 
the soul of the people the intoxication of battle.” 
“The Marsellaise ” is.the French Revo- 
lution set to music, and altho there may be 
some sacrifice of sense to so in the. 
it is in the main true. In a quiet, P 
epoch, such a lyric could never have been com- 
posed ; but the blaze of torches, and ruined 

and prisons, it sounds like the circle of 
, frantic with passionate love for our race. 


= THE CHILD-ARTIST. 
Another child whose appearance formed a . 
| 
lip.” 
“Yes, sir,” was the quiet answer, but the sud- 
den flush that overspread his countenance, and the 
lighting up of his eyes, showed how deeply the f 
| 
said a young man, removing a picture that hung 
against the wall of a small, elegantly furnished 
apartment, and placing it so as to avoid the 
ctoss-lights, which came in from the two oppo- 
site windows. “Don’t you think it is, Emily?” 
said he, addressing a lady who stood looking at 
the picture. 
“Yes, much better,” she replied ; and as she 
stood with her head a little thrown back, the 1-4 sO A 
light of her violet eyes beaming from beneath 
their long, silky lashes, and the rich, brown 
earls falling back from her forehead, no one 
could have failed to remark the resemblance be- ; 
tween her and the child of seven years old, , 
répresented in the picture, who stood beneath ¢ 
a peach tree, holding a little basket of wicker 
work, into which a fine-looking gentleman was 
dropping some of the fruit, gathered from the ; 
boughs over his head. 


THE UNKNOWN. 


OLD MERCHANT GOLD. 
Gold, Red Gold, is a merchant old, 
And from manhoed’s dawn has bought and sold, 
In every country and every clime, 
The products and trophies of workman Time. 
The broad, round world is his ledger page, 
His invoices are of every age ; 
There breathes not a being, who does not hold 
The “ promise to pay” of Merchant Gold. 


The maiden who sits In her lonely bower, 
And waits, heart-broken, the nuptial hour, 
When merry bells, mid pomp and pride, 
Shall ring to honor the rich man’s bride; 
Though Ae is not present she loves so well, 
To speak a long and last farewell, 

Is she not bargained for? is she not sold 
To that rare old merchant, pure Red Gold? 


_ The miser, who steals at dead of night 
To count, and gloat o’er his treasures bright, 
Who, while others riot in joy or sleep, 
Adds something more to his shining heap ; 
Whose priest, whose god, whose law divine 
Is the yellow ore of the mint and mine— 
Is he not bargained for? is he not sold 
To the cunning merchant-trader, Gold? 


The man whose principles are bought, — 
Who bribed, will yield up honest thought; 

® The godless parson, who buys his cure 
For the sake of tithes, not the souls of the pure; 
The statesman, who grasps at power and place; 
The lawyer, who cheats with a smiling face— 
Are they not bargained for? are they not sold 
To the reckless merchant-treder Gold. 


Feelings and friendship, love and truth, — 
Honor and virtue, age and youth, 
Creeds and craftsmen, senates and kings, 
Down to the meanest of human things, 
Body and spirit, matter and mind, 

Must go in their turn to raise the wind; 
For all are bargained for, all are sold 

To the ruthless trader, Merchant Gold. 


THE UNKNOWN. 
A TALE OF ITALIAN JEALOUSY. 


BY 8. HALL. 


You must know that I was married, signor— 
it was to Bella, the beautiful daughter of Cap- 
tain Angelo. Heaven! she was beautiful! I 
say heaven, because she reminds me of heaven, 
We, painters, never could express such beauty— 
unless it was Raphael. I feel her, even now, in 
the celestial morning, when it comes over the 
lake, offering me the incense of a purer atmos- 
phere. Its very purity reproaches me, after toss- 
ing all night with my thoughts, and tearing my 
flesh till it bleeds. I thought, signor, I never 
could be jealous of Bella when we married. I 
swore never to be again, a thousand times, when 


recovered from my burning fits of jealousy. 
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The signor may begin to suspect I was not an 
amiable youth. He is mistaken. I was all soft- 


| ness of heart, and never did an unkind action. 


My fault was rashness ; my father often warned 
me, lifting his finger, “ Bartolo, beware of rash 
conduct!” The least suspicion of wrong was 
enough to kindle within me the fiercest fires of 
resentment. 

Once during’ the first months of our marriage, 
I left Bella on a visit to the city. I knew that a 
man was hovering about the secluded neighbor- 
hood of the lake. Sometimes I had met him in 
a little fish boat, with his hat and coat off, row- 
ing. He had long flowing locks of black hair, 
great liquid eyes, infinitely unhappy in their 
expression, and lips of power and sweetness. 
Sometimes I encountered him in the woods. 
Then he wore & half jaunty, half mourning, 


| small embroidered cap, and a hunting-shirt with 


a fringe—the two together gave him quite an 
air of romance, a half brigandish aspect. He 
always bowed coldly—I, haughtily—when we 
met. Thus we made no acquaintance. , 

While from home that once during the honey- 
moon the image of the handsome unknown 
haunted me day and night. I trembled a hun- 
dred times an hour at the bare thought of him 
and Bella. 

“ How foolish !” said I, to myself, “to leave 
such a stranger in the neighborhood.” . 

“ How foolish,” said my other self, “to feel 
any alarm about Bella ; is she not true as Tole- 
do steel ?” 

Returning, I stole around by a bridle path to 
the house. I looked this way and that, and 
paused to listen, started at the crack of a twig 
or the flight of : a bird, ran frantically towards an 
object stealing “through the thicket—and which 
proved to be a peaceful peasant. I reached the 
cottage, and looked first through the window ; 
Bella was sewing, but dressed as if expecting 
someone. “Ha!” hissed I, “it must be he that 
she expects.” 

I knocked at the door, instead of bounding in 
as I would have done but for jealousy. Bella 
told Lizette, the maid: “If it be any one be- 
sides Bartolo, remember I am not at home.” 
Overjoyed at this, I dashed on and caught Bella 
to my heart. 

“J knew you would not stay longer than a 
week,” said she. 

Pretty soon I went out to look at the cattle 
and fruit trees. I had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards before I caught sight of the unknown. 
He turned away. I; who a moment ago, was 
all re-assurance and joy, was again hurled down 
the pit of suspicion. I had sooner been in the 
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grave, with my own dust stuffed between my 
teeth. 


Passion’s first impulse was to follow the stran- 
ger and slay him; but my father’s frequent 
charge of rashness fell upon me like a palsy. 
Sick, faint, terrified and agonized, I went on to 
gaze vacantly at the plum trees and to pat my 
Arab stallion—a gift from Captain Angelo just 
before he died. Bem rubbed his nose against 
my breast, as if he snuffed the pain and fain 
would console me with his. brute affection. I 
began to love the horse. The stranger never 
again made his appearance at the lake. 

When our child came into the world he had 
black hair, large, liquid, unhappy eyes. His 
countenance was noble; he looked a little like 
me; but more—ah! much more—like the hand- 
some unknown. Was it faney? I had ere this 
overcome my suspicions. 

“The stranger,” said my other self, “ found 
himself an unintentional intruder on private 

grounds, and with true delicacy, withdrew as 
soon as he discovered it.” 

But when our little boy came into the world, I 
began to renew an early question: “Why did 
Bella tell Lizette to admit no one but me? Had 
not some one else been there before? She must 
have thought it unsafe for him that day.” 

, More cruel thoughts time and Bella’s devo- 
tion had put to death ; 
the grave. I was fearfully unhappy. LEvery- 
body is unhappy. 
ture every heart. We all try to look happier 
than we are. I tried it no longer. Bella knew 
now I was a man-hater ; her happiness was gone. 
_“T can but do my duty and die,” she said, 


“since I no longer make you happy. Will you 


never tell me what it is ?” * 

“ What is what ?” 

“ That which has changed you so; that which 
makes you so miserable.” 


As Thad never had the least confirmation of 
my suspicions I did not dare to tell her; for I 
knew then she would despise me—and to be 
despised by Bella! 

“No,” said I, to myself, “T will wait until I 
can take revenge-eon her—or somebody—on all 
the world.” 

I purchased a quick poison to give the child, 
but had not the badness of heart to administer it. 
Then I bought a different kind ; one that would 
consume slowly. My soul revolted at the thought 
of revenge on an infant. 

“Let it live to curse them,” said I. 

“Be ashamed,” said my other self; “ rise 
above your unjust suspicions, throw off the 
shackles of fear—be reasonable.” 


I sold the lake villa, and we moved into Par- 
ma. Madly I plunged into literature, until it 
ceased to have any charms. I had plucked the 
branches of every fruit, every flower, every leaf, 
and threw it from mg; but I had gained a name 
and was a lion in society. Bella went little into 
company. She was prudent, while I was rash. 
My flirtations became the talk of the circles, the 
sport of idlers, the laugh of, gigglers. 

The cavaliers now began to approach my wife. _ 
I knew how scornfully she flashed back the least 
advance. In spite of me, my other self ex- 
claimed, ‘Nothing can corrupt her.” But one 
day I had just turned the corner nearest to my 
house, when I saw a man step quickly from my 
door. I saw not his face; it was turned the 
other way ; but I knew the gait, the form; the 
tout-ensemble convinced me it was the unknown. 
I leaped forward after him. Bella was at the 
window as I passed. I gnashed my teeth at her. 
But this very act, the first cruelty I had shown 
her, my beloved, reproached me instantly. Be- 
sides, her pale face gleamed like a spear into my 
heart as the reproach of my father rose up with 
its warning fore-finger shaking at me, “ Rash 
Bartolo, beware!” I hesitated, halted, turndl 
into my own home. 


“Who is he?” I demanded, sinking on the 


sofa. 


To my astonishment, Bella replied : 

“T cannot tell, Bartolo.” 

I jumped up furiously. 

“Do you pretend you do not know that 
man?” 

“I do not know him. Let go your fierce hold 
on my arm!” 

“ What did he say to you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What did he want?” 

“T do not know.” ; 

“ What did that man have to do in my own 
house ?” 

“T cannot tell'you, Bartolo.” 

“ You will pretend next, signora, that you did 
not see him at all,” said I, with a sneer—a sneer 
ill fitting the features of a man of generosity ; 
the husband, guide and protector of a wife and 
child 


“TI did see him,” said Bella, with a tender 
voice. “He did not speak, but he did do some- 


thing which in honor I am not to reveal.” 
“Honor? ingrate!” I said in a tone so deep 
and harsh it must have troubled heaven, and set 
all the fiends below in a great glee, as I think 
now, when I think how I should have treated 
my Bella—the gift of God. 
Bella came and sat by my aching side, so pale 
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and hushed that I wonder I had not wit enough to 
perceive that a change was weighing on her heart, 
that she had some honorable purpose to execute in 
the teeth of appearances, that she would rather die 
than live, but that keep her secret she must. 
Fool!"I thought her emotion nought but the 
conviction of guilt. I felt that Bella had no 
right to do anything without me. I felt resent- 
ful, even when most calm ; when out of humor, 
I could have killed her, as an adulteress. Still, 
her pale face and deep silence touched every 
generous chord of my nature. Signor, you ob- 
serve what a fickle, purposeless man the changes 
of my keen sensibilities rendered me. During 
the half hour on that sofa I may be said to have 
died. Until then I had kept up some connec- 
tion with life. After that, I walked in the grave 
—TI sat in my winding-sheet—I felt the clods of 
the valley on my heart. Signor, he who ad- 
dresses you is indeed no more. 

At night, when our little boy lay on the white 
breast of his mother, and the two were asleep, 
and the moon came in with her lily lips and 
kissed them, they looked so unearthly that I was 
_ often troubled to see whether they were not both 
* dead. The thought was father to the wish ; but 
I dared not send Bella to the other world. She 
was so angelic I knew that she was some great 
power, some queen in the hierarch beyond the 
grave. And when I should go there, how could 
I ever bear to meet her? But the boy, the im- 
age of him who had slain my happiness and 
rifled my honor? I could let the boy die, and I 
swore his father should soon keep him company 
in the shades. 

The child was full of life, and tossed restless- 
ly through the night. He had a particular habit 
of flinging his head over the side of the bed 
and shaking his little baby hand. The arm of 
Bella was all that held him from falling out. 
One night I contrived to remove her arm, gently 
and by slow degrees, so that she did not awake. 
. As the boy began to slip from her, Bella felt it 
instinctively, and drew the child closer. But I 
inserted my left arm within hers, and the mother 
slept on satisfied. Then there was the noise of 
a fall. Bella started upright in the bed. A lit- 
tle guttural scream was all she caught ; byt she 
missed her babe. 

“Bartolo !” she shricked, reaching down from 
the bedside. 

“ What is it?” I inquired, with a yawn. 

“The baby has fallen out of bed !” 

T sprang out with alacrity; but she had al- 
ready drawn the little holy innocent to her bosom. 
I lit the lamp—our child had broken his neck ! 

Bella fainted. Then, signor, she went into 
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the mad-house, where she died. In my own 
arms she breathed her last, and the world gave 
me great credit for devotion—for grief, to dis- 
traction—and said the loss was likely to affect 
my reason. And indeed, signor, I was at times 
so fiendish as to gloat over my crazy wife, pay- 
ing the just reward of her own crimes. 

The funeral came on. Among the mourners 
was the unknown. The obsequies no sooner 
ended, I saw him fling himself into a carriage 
and drive away furiously fast. I ordered my 
coachman to follow as if wrath or the evil one 
were at his heels. As the carriage jolted me 
over the stones, I clutched the seat, fixed my 
teeth, and felt like a savage lion about to spring 
on his prey. 

“He shall not escape me now!” I growled. 

His coach drew up in front of the ducal pal- 
ace itself. The unknown alighted and hastened 
up stairs through the porch, between the guards, 
who presented arms ; he disappeared ; I rushed 
frantically after him. The sentinel seized me. 

“ What do you want?” demanded the officer 
of the guard. 

“To learn who that man is—to send him after 
those whom he has murdered !” 

“Who are you?” 

“A bereaved father—a widowed husband— 
Bartolo!” 

“You are an assassin.” 

“Take me before the duke.” 

I was thrown into a dungeon. Imprisoned, I 
was a prey to horrible ici I looked 
upon all that had passed at the mad-house as a 
farce, gotten up to trick me. I could already 
see my wife removed from the tomb, awakened 
from the deep sleep in which they had cast her, 
to impose upon my senses, to counterfeit death, 
to give her to him. I could see her clasped in 
the arms of the unknown. Jealousy is more 
cruel than the grave, signor; it haunts the imag- 
ination and gnaws the heart, even afier the 
grave has closed over the object of suspicion. 

In less than half an hour the door was thrown 
open by the guards with a crash, and in walked 
the handsome stranger, dressed in a costly suit 
of mourning. 

“Tormentor!” I said, shaking my chains ; 
“not satisfied with driving me to crime and the 
verge of demoniac madness, you throw me into 
a dungeon, and then come to satiate your cruelty 
by the sight of your victim’s passion and pain !” 

The stranger shook his head with mournful 

ion, and was mute. 

“Coward!” I gasped. “But free me from 
these chains, and let the sword decide which 
killed Bella—you or I!” 
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The stranger seemed greatly moved. 

“Do you mock me with 
Bella?” T asked, in an altered bat still angry 
tone—angry, for I was only bent on secing mis- 
chief continually in that which proceeded from 
him. 

The unknown seemed entirely unable to re- 
press his emotions. Yet he uttered not a word 
to the last, but as he turned away gave mea 
look that plainly expressed some pity—or was it 
gratitude for nothing more than the softening 
of my voice? ‘The door shut to, leaving me in- 
volved in deeper misery than ever. 

“My persecutor is there,” I said. “ Some 
powerful nobleman, dwelling on terms of inti- 
macy with the duke himself.” 

My despair grew black. 

Almost instantly after his departure, the door 
re-opened, the guards came in, my chains were 
struck off and I was taken out of the cell. 

“Am I free?” I asked. ° 

“ That would not be safe, nor right,” sounded 
an unknown voice behind me. . 

They led the way through several corridors, 
end finally brought me to a narrow passage open 
to the sky between two walls. A door opened 
to the right, and I found myself in a large case- 
mate. I looked out through an embrasure upon 
a little flower garden, situated in the demilune 
outwork, fronting my new quarters, which were 
in the curtain between two strong bastions. 
This fortified side of the palace was hidden 
from the citizegs passing hourly by a high wall 
and still higher trees. 

In one corner of the room stood a camp bed- 
stead, silver mounted. There was also a secre- 
tary near the window, in which I found some 
paper, stamped with a cypher; a travelling 
library case, filled with political, military and 
new poetical works, completed my accommoda- 
tions. I was in humor for none of them. I 
threw myself upon the bed, stared long at the 
ceiling, and then shut my eyes tightly, to look if 
possible upon my heart. The sight was revolt- 
ing! Seized with frenzy, I leaped up and began 
to look for some instrument of self-destruction. 
There was nothing at hand. I observed a closet 


door. 
” said I, “there may be something 


“ 
within.” 

The door was locked. In striving to pull it 
open T wrought into fery, and with my 
foot dashed the door to 

“ No object here, after all. —Stay;! on the top 
shelf I see a small painting.” 

Were I dying, I could stay to took at a pic- 
ture. I took it down. 
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“What! the picture of Bella!” 

What a variety of feelings shook my frame! 
The sight of her, the thought of him who had 
undoubtedly painted her—the unknown ; this, 
too, was his chamber. Suicide fled from my 
heart like a shadow before the sun-rays of these 
piercing emotions. “I have something yet to 
live for.” 

When a desperate man makes up his mind to 
live, he becomes a calm and rational being. 
The great fever on my brain subsided. I per- 
formed my toilet, and stepped out of the embra- 
sure, down a flight of stairs, crossed the fosse 
and walked up the ramp which led to the flower 
garden in the demilune. Here I conversed with 
my flowers—I say mine, because to look at a 
flower in the moment of its fullness of beauty, 
is to take possession as completely as if the ac- 
tual owner were present and gave you livery of 
seizin. I plucked the brightest and most beauti- 
ful. Conscience! conscience! in every one of 
their faces I saw the eyes of my infant, or the 
white, crazed face of my wife! I looked up to 
the sky. Out of every fleecy cloud gazed down 
upon me those two reproachful, ghastly counte- 
nances. Such is the distortion of guilt, that 
even the gentlest and most beautiful things, sig- 
nor, turn into shapes that frighten us. 

Shuddering, I retreated to my casemate and 
threw myself’‘upon my knees to implore the 
All-Pitying, to plead with him the cause of jeal- 
ousy, infatuation, madness, and to invoke the 
blessed virgin, Though both veiled their faces, 
I arose somewhat calmed, or stultified; took 
down some books and tried in a rambling man- 
ner to read. Here I fell into a dreamy void, out 
of which the guards startled me. Leaving my 
supper, they withdrew in silence. 

And night came, with the glaring, horrid 
moon, which I vainly strove to curtain out from 
my embrasure, Seizing a pen, I began to dash 
off some lines of a merry call—sparkling, leap- 
ing, mad with humor. On pausing a moment, I 
glanced at the top of the page and saw I had 
begun it “ The Pleasures of Murder.” Starting 
from the secretary with a curse, I went to the 
window looking on the narrow passage. This 
was about eight feet wide. The opposite wall 
was much taller than that of my casemate. 
“ Part of the palace wall proper,” said I. 

In the third story ran a suite of bedrooms, 
for there were the windows. In one of them 
gleamed a light. The idea of another human 
being in his bedroom filled me with interest. 

“ He, too, may be miserable,” said I ; “ avoid- 
ing the companionship of man voluntarily.” 

As I gazed upward, the shadow of a figure 
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loves company.” I felt a nearer fellow-feeling. 
He now paused at the window, and looked down 
at mine. “Isit? Yes, it is the unknown!” 

O never, signor, saw I such a sorrowful vis- 
age. “ Who knows whether cruelty and wrong 
would not often be glad to change fates with 
their victim ?” thought I. And I began to pity, 
or at least despise my persecutor. I threw up 
towards him such glances of hatred and con- 
tempt that he quickly turned away. 

Antonio, my brother, came with Lizette. Un- 
til now my heart was stony hard, standing alone 
in the desert of woe. The confiding grief, the 
pity and condolence of these two unsuspecting 
hearts was the rod which smote the rock. I 
wept with them—they little knew why.” 

“But for what am I confined?” I asked of 
Antonio. 

“ For —for—lunacy. The duke expresses 
much sorrow at your having been thrown into a 
dungeon, and declares you shall be kept and 
cared for beneath his own roof, until—” 

Fools! all believed me mad. 

“ We have come to share your temporary cap- 
tivity,” continued Antonio. 

“ And to nurse you ourselves,” said Lizette. 

“T am not mad.” 

“So much the better,” said Lizette. 

“T need no nurses.” 

“But you want a companion,” said Antonio. 
“T will remain with you.” 

It was not without much difficulty I persuaded 
them to go home again. I went to-bed, resolv- 
ing in mind some scheme by which I might 
reach the apartments of the unknown. 

I fell into a nervous sleep. The moon came 
creeping, creeping towards my bed, with its 
white, wan fingers, to clutch me. It had gained 
the chair on which my clothes were lying, when 
the door opened, and a figure entered with a 
long bright stiletto in his hand. He glared say- 
agely at me, and whetted his lips, as it were. 
He began to advance towards me. In the mid- 
die of the room he paused. Again he moved 
forward, till, gaining my bedside, he stood over 
me, whetting his lips again, and raising the stil- 
etto. I dragged the counterpane over my face, 
thinking, in his uncertain aim, he might miss 
my heart. Then, suddenly changing my mind, 
I threw the counterpane up towards his face and 
jamped with my whole force upon him. 

Signor, I found myself standing in the middle 
of the room, its sole occupant. Was it all a 
dream? I looked at the chair on which lay my 
clothes, the moon had not advanced a finger’s 


breadth. 0, the rapidity of conscience-troubled 
dreams ! 

After long tossing in wretchedness, I again 
fell asleep—or was I still awake *—when another 
figure rose, as if from the floor, and the unknown 
stood boldly before me. What had I just ex- 
claimed the moment before? “Bartolo! the 
baby is falling out of bed!” The unknown 
must have heard this. Now he is convinced of 
my guilt. Now or never I must strangle him! 

But, signor, much as we hate, much as we 
ache for revenge, the conscience within makes 
us fearfully weak in the presence of him who 
knows we have wronged him. I lay panting, 
passionless, trembling, nerveless with remorsefal 
agony. His face was pale as the crucified One, 
and if possible, more sorrowful. He seemed in 
the light of the ghastly moon to be transfigured 
into the angel of woe. I covered my mouth 
with my hand. After regarding me awhile with 


. such a penetrating gaze that I felt myself rent 


apart and read to the inmost soul, my visitor 
turned mutely away, vouchsafing me no sign, 
save a shake of the head, which meant too 
plainly, “Yes, he is guilty—not mad.” And 
the word “ guilty, guilty, guilty ” rang through 
the rest of the night. It took a palpable form ; 
I could even see it rolling along the arched ceil- 
ing, down the sidewalk, into my ear, till it 
griped my heart. i 

Next morning I waited only to be cast again 
into the dungeon. But with the morrow came 
the court surgeon. His attendants were men of 
strength, and evidently anticipated a good strug- 
gle, for, besides their vials and globules, they 
brought ropes and a straight jacket. But I talk- 
ed so rationally with the physician that he dis- 
missed them. We talkéd the news of court and 
country, and.feelingly deplored the failure of the 
late attempt of Italy to regain her freedom. — 

“And now,” said he, rising to depart, “T 
shall hasten to the duke, and in a few days, at 
most, I hope to meet you in your own house.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “ what little bird is that on 
your head ?” 

The doctor looked blank. Then—I 
to humor his patient—he said : 

“‘ Nothing here.” 

“O, sir, you are deceived. Believe me, it is 
a little monster.” 

Now he laughed with feigned heartiness. I 
had gone far enough to escape the straight jack- 
et, and yet to remain where I was, at least till I 
could settle accounts with my unknown foe. 

The question was to get at, and not go from, 
the palace; to leave my own room and reach 
the chamber of Bella’s lover—no further. My 
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door could not be forced, my window was heavi- 
ly barred with iron, but the walls and wainscot 
bore the traces of antiquity. I surmised that at 
one time there may have been some secret com- 
munication with the adjoining rooms. I there- 
fore began to sound every part of the casemate ; 
the walls, the wainscot, the floor, presented to the 
touch no hidden spring. 

“‘Perhaps I have been too fast with the court 
surgeon,” was my thought. But I had not yet 
examined the closet. I opened the door, trem- 
bling to see again the face of Bella. The pic- 
ture was gone! The unknown! had he taken 
it last night? Then that vision was not all a 
dream. He must have gone to the closet ere I 
awoke and saw him. 

“ He is—he is aware of my guilt! Not a day 
to be lost. Another hour may find me in the 
dungeon accused of murder—self-convicted !” 

The closet stood in a little niche or arched 
recess, There must be, thought I, another case- 
mate beyond. I pressed my hand against the 
back of the closet; my fingers touched it at 
every point. At last, io my joy, I heard the 
click of a spring. I pressed harder; beheld a 
zigzag crack in the wall! My heart thumped 
violently. To tell the truth, I had worked with 
little hope of success, and was scarcely prepared 
for it. 

“Shall I proceed? Shall another crime blot 
out the first ?” 

My answer was a kick against the plastering, 
which strewed it over the floor. There was an 
ancient panel. I soon made a hole large enough 
‘ to admit my body through the plastering cover- 
ing the panel beyond, and stood in the next case- 
mate. It was strewn with rubbish, old arms 
and armor. Good! I selected a valuable 
sword. 

The door was locked like my own, but the 
window was not barred. At any moment I 
could be out in the passage between the ram- 
parts and the palace. This was even more than 
I had dared to hope, when, hesitation banished, 
T stood in the closet with the stern resolution to 
break my way through stone partition walls to 
the presence of my enemy. I returned to my 
chamber to wait only for the dark covering of 


Night came. I shuddered and began to cover 
my eyes with my hands to shut out the twilight 
shadows and the terrible ghosts that at once be- 
leagured me. How I could have spent another 
night there I do not know. I fancied, signor, 
cold mailed hands were upon me, creeping up 
my loins towards my heart. I saw faces on the 
ceiling, and cried out, “Away! away!” I 


heard a noise—something fell from the bed. I 
dared not look underneath, lest to behold there 
my infant, with its neck broken, its dead tongue 
and dead eyes lolling at me, and worst of all, its 
little hand shake as it used to shake. 

Yet here I waited in a cold sweat till there 


should be a light in the unknown’s chamber. 
At last—for it seemed an age—the light appear- 
ed. I darted through my closet, stumbled over 
some rusty armor, which gashed my leg, and 
caused me to leave a trail of blood, vaulted 
through the window and found myself in the 
passage. I saw at one end the door at which I 


had entered from the palace the day before. On 
I stole in the shade of the high wall; but the 
door was locked. Back I flew to the other end. 
Here was a little postern gate, barred on the side 
towards me. Removing the bars, I pursued my 
way in the dark, through a subterranean gallery. 
On the right as I groped, I touched a door, 

“This,” whispered I, “must lead to some 
mine under the demilune.” 

Not hesitating, I passed by without trying the 
door, and soon came to steps, at the top of which 
was another door. 

“Here am I now,” said I, taking breath, 
under the centre of the palace. “Doubtless it 
will lead me, if I choose to go, to the private 
apartments of the duke; certainly to any other 
part of the building.” 

I put my ear to the keyhole—not a sound. I 
felt a sort of exhilaration at being here, and 
paused to enjoy it still further. 

“By this door,” said I, “a tyrant might es- 
cape from the hands of his incensed people; 
or, conveying powder through the galleries that 
probably lead to mines in every direction, he 
might blow up thousands at once. And who 
would scruple to do that for his revenge?” I 
laughed and began to feel a new sympathy for 
t 
Then it flashed across my mind that none but 
the duke himself can keep the key of this im- 
portant door; it must lock, too, on the other 
side. I hastened to try the lock. Fury! the 
fates are against me! I must now retreat 
through the dark as far as the side door I had 
left. The moment I turned my face that way 
there rose before me all the ghosts of the case- 
mate, backed by a legion of others, grinning, 
one over the shoulder of another—above them 
all, the phantom hand! I closed my eyes and 
shut my teeth fiercely, resolved not to be victim- 
ized by such delusions. But there are some de-— 
lusions more vivid than the most appalling reali- 
ties. In spite of myself, my knees shook and 
refused to go; my teeth chattered. 
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“Fool!” I gasped, sinking on the cold steps, 
“what a desperate man to beard the unknown !” 

It refreshes one to call himsélf hard names. 
I soon gained strength to use my sword point as 
a lock-pick, and at length succeeded in turning 
back the rusty bolt. Quick as thought I slipped 
through the door and shut it on all the goblins. 
But being close to the wall I set out to explore 
the palace. Lights soon appeared, people were 
coming. I clutched the wall frantically. For- 
tunately a door gave way and let me into a bed 
chamber. The footsteps died out, and I ven- 
tured forth. The hall terminated at the foot of 
a yide, winding stairway; that mounted, a 
short passage brought me to other stairs ; then a 
corridor, at the far end of which was a window, 
through which the moon came streaming. Go- 
ing to this window, F looked out to see.which 
way it faced with reference to the ramparts. 
Yes, I am on the same floor with the unknown! 
This suite of rooms overlook my casemate ; 
that one where the line of light lies on the sill is 
his room. Shall I burst in, or have the polite- 
ness to knock? I knocked. No answer. I 
knocked louder ; still no answer. I thrust open 
the door—the unknown stood before me, with 
flashing eyes, an@ a pistol levelled at my breast. 
Aside from danger, his leonine, kingly aspect 
would have overawed a man of nerve. Invol- 
untarily I dropped the point of my sword, de- 
manding, in a surly tone : 

“ Who are you?” 

“ The best friend of your late wife.” 

“ A lie!” I yelled, raising my sword. 

He fired ere I could make a step. A quick 
numbness in my sword-arm caused the weapon 
to drop, and my antagonist planted his foot upon 
it. He took another pistol from the table as 
coolly as you would lift a glass of wine. Said 
he: 


“T had resolved to have no further speech or 
intercourse with living man. Where most I 
sought people’s good I have met with most mis- 
understanding, abuse and treachery. I gave my 
own state its freedom, and called on the rest of 
Italy to rise. All Italy betrayed me. I failed, 
and renotinced power voluntarily, seeking only 
to linger out my term of life in the soothing 
company of Nature. Chance led me to your 
lake. I avoided, sir, both you and your wife. 
I have never spoken to her, although she is my 
daughter—” 

“You are insane,” I interrupted. “ Every- 
body knows that Bella was the daughter of Cap- 
tain Angelo.” 

“ Who was an officer in my household ; who, 
at my request, adopted the child—he having 


none, My mafriage was @ secret, Reasons of 
state compelled me to divorce; and even that 


was kept secret.” 


“A likely story, sir!’ laughed I, scornfually. 
“ And who are you ?” 


“ Charles Albert, ex-king of the Piedmontese,” 
he replied, in a cold, grave manner. 

The likeness to the ex-king’s picture was irre- 
sistible. I dropped upon my knees. He raised 
me at once, pardoned my assault, looked after 
the wound, used his influence with the duke, to 
whom I confessed my crimes, and sent me forth 
into the world a free though sorrowful man. 

What fortune the ex-king had saved he wished 
to bestow on his grandchild, my boy; but de- 
spising the gratitude of man, he sought to do 
this without making himself known. Admitted 
to Bella and the child, he placed upon his breast 
the star of nobility and a deed of his estate— 
with such demonstrations of the imperious ne- 
cessity of secrecy, that without saying a word 
himself he gained his wish ; but O, at what ex- 
pense, signor! 

The prior of Lake Villa ceased his story. I 
felt that there was for him at least one consola- 
tion: should the Great Dispenser look benig- 
nantly on the use he has made of the fortune 
left his child, a cloud of those whose sufferings 
he has relieved on earth will rise up in heaven 
to marshal him into the presence of those he 
had so deeply loved and wronged. 


REMARKABLE PIECE OF MECHANISM, 


Rev. John E. Edwards, of Richmond, now in 
Geneva, Switzerland, visited a jeweller in thé 
city, and says: He set out on the countera 
box, mounted with massive gold, on the top of 
which there was a large enameled tulip, 
ently just bursting into full bloom. He to 
a little spring, and suddenly the flower expanded 
into fall bloom, of it there 
sprang up a sweet li , of golden plumage, 
which began to flutter its tiny wings, and sing 
as I have thought nothing but a real bird 
flesh and bones could do; so cheerful, so bird- 
like ; opening its little beak at every note, and 


more 
sins of frail humanity. The man 
who loudly denounces, I always suspect. He 
knows too much of crime to denounce a fellow 
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| 
cally SIngimg & Dird song, such as is sometimes 
canal singing out in the dewy copse at early ; 
morn. The price of this box was one thousand } 
dollars ! 
FRAILTY. | 
creature unheard , a pr which can only 
be obtained by criminality itself. The ——, 
dness by unsparing!y, 
others. He thinks he seeth “ good in ex- 
act ratio as he makes others seem bad.” 


BLIND BEATRICE. . 

TO AN ABSENT SISTER. “T hate myself. Nobody comprehends, nobody 
renaaaanmaannend cares forme. Ihave genius, and am treated like 
oY sapbaeaees an idiot. I have a heart, and no object to love. 
- Jam lonely, Lam lotiely, Would to Heaven, all was over, and forever! 
Although many friends are round; Would I was lying tranquilly at the bottom of 
_ Tam lonely, Iam lonely, the river yonder! There are moments when I 
Bor thou art not with them found. have difficulty in resisting the temptation to 
As a flower deprived of sunlight, throw myself there,” and he pointed to the great 
Droop I, when afar from thee; Rhine, with its icy waves scintillating in the 

As a bird, with wounded pinion, moonlight. 
With thee yearns my heart to be, I made noreply. It was useless to discuss 
Ever with thee; I am pining, with Beethoven, so he was allowed free course 
In the beauty -haunted night; in his paroxysm. He checked himself only when 


When the holy stars are shining, 
For thy dark eyes’ gentle light. 


Come to me, 0 come and cheer me, 
With thy spirit stirring tone; 
But, alas, thou canst not hear me, 

T am lonely, all alone! 


THE HISTORY OF A SONATA. 


BY MES. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Wuex, by favor of fortune, I formed acquain- 
tance with Beethoven, he was in the epoch of 
his career between seedtime and harvest. His 
compositions had been given to the world, some 
of those which singly will stand as everlasting 
monuments to his genius; but the world takes 
its own time for acknowledging benefactions ; 
and he waited, while hope deferred sometimes 
made the heart sick. 

The great man was then very poor. Instead | 
of dwelling, as he did later, proprietor of a 
chateau on Rhine Street of his native city, he 
rented an attic over a humble little refreshment 
stall near Romans’ Place. He had, however, 
his piano, pen, paper and ink, and, notwithstand- 
ing his privations, saw many an hour of hap- 


piness. 

It was in one of his deplorably contrasting 
moods that I found him one winter evening, sit- 
ting at 2 window in the moonlight, his face con- 
cealed in his hands, without fire or candle, his 
frame quaking with cold. Such was the state of 
his wardrobe, that he proscribed himself the 
promenade by day; I had called for the purpose 
of taking him out, and to make him sup with me 
afterward. 

I soothed his sighs, solicited his company, and 
exhorted him to cast off his sadness. He went 
with me, but continued gloomy ané despairing, 
and refused every 


encouragement. 
“T hateal! the world,” said he, with vehemence. 


we re-entered the town, and then fell into morose 
silence. 

We were traversing a dark, narrow street near 
Coblentz gate. Suddenly he-halted. 

“ Hist!” said he, “what sound is that?” 

Lending an ear, I heard faintly the strains of 
an old harpsichord issuing from some house at 
no great distance. It was a plaintive melody in 
three time, and, in spite of the ingratitude of 
instrument, its execution gave to it a 
tenderness of expression. 

Beethoven looked at me with sparkling eyes. 

“It is my symphony in F,” said he. “That 
is the house. Listen. How well it is played!” 

The dwelling was small and plain. A light 
shone through the blinds of the window before 
which, when we reached the place, we stood rapt 
listeners. The music continued, and every note 
was rendered with the same fidelity and the same 
expression. In the midst of the finale there was 
asudden cessation. A moment’s silence ensued, 
then we heard a stifed sigh, with a female voice 
saying : ; 

“T cannot go on—I can go no farther, to-night, 

“ Why, Beatrice 

“I do not know why, except it is because the 
symphony is so beantiful that I feel entirely in- 
capable of playing it worthily. O, what would 
I not give to be at Cologne this evening! There 
is a concert at the Kau/fthaus, and they will give 
every variety of choice music,” 

“Ah, dear sister,” returned Friedrich, sighing, 
“it is necessary to be rich in order to procure 
such pleasures. Of what use are regrets, where 
there is no remedy? We hardly can pay our 
rent. Why think of those things which ase 
above our reach ?” 

“ You are right, brother, yet in playing I am 
seized with a longing to hear for once in my life 
good music well executed. But it is useless.” 

There was something singularly touching in 
the tone and repetition of these last words. 
Beethoven turned to me. 
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-» “Let us enter,” he said, excitedly. _ 

“Enter? How? For what purpose?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“I will play for her,” he responded with en- 
thusiasm. ‘She has sentiment, genius, intelli- 
gence. I will play for her, and she will appre- 
ciate me.” 

Before I could restrain him, his hand: was 
upon the door. It needed but the raising of the 
latch to open it. I followed along an unlighted 
corridor, to where a door on the right was stand- 
ing ajar. He pushed it and we found ourselves 
in a chamber poor and bare, with a little stove 
at one end, and a few common articles of furni- 
ture neatly arranged. 

A pale young gpan sat at a table employed in 
making a shoe, Near him, leaning in melan- 
choly air upon the instrument she had been play- 
ing, was a young girl over whose s 
figure fell a profusion of rich blond curls. Both 
were neatly though very plainly apparelled. 
Both started to their feet at our unceremonious 
entrance. 

“Pardon me,” spoke my companion, consider- 
ably embarrassed, “pardon me, but—I heard 
music and was tempted within. I am a mu- 
sician.” 

The sister blushed; the brother took a stern, 
almost haughty aspect. 

“You were wishing to hear,” continued Bee- 
thoven—“‘ that is, you would like—in short, shall 
I play you something ¢” 

. The incident was soodd and so abrupt, and 
the manner of the person who had spoken so 
pleasantly eccentric, that the ice was broken at 
once ; all smiled involuntarily. 

_“I thank you,” said the shoemaker, “ but our 
instrument is bad, and besides we have no 
music.” 

“No music?” repeated my friend, “‘ how then 
does the young lady—” 

He interrupted himself and colored, for she 
of whom he was speaking had just turned toward 
him, and in the sad eyes half veiled by their long 
lashes he recognized that she was blind. 

*« T—I beg your pardon,” stammered he, ‘‘ but 
T had not observed before. _ You play, then, from 
memory ?” 

“Entirely,” 

“And where did yon hear this music, since 
you attend no concert ?” 

“T heard it from s lady who was our neighbor 
when we lived at Bruhl two years ago. In sum- 
mer evenings her window was always open, and 
I used to walk before the house to hear.” 

“And you have nevor heard music elsewhere ?” 

“ Never—except that of the streets.” 


She seemed intimidated as Beethoven added 
not a word, but the latter calmly seated himself 
at the harpsichord and commenced playing. He 
had no sooner sounded the first notes, than I 
divined what was to follow, and how sublime he 
would be that evening. I was not mistaken. 
Never, never during the years I knew him inti- 
mately, did I hear him play as he played for the 
blind girl and her brother; never with such ener- 
gy, such passionate tenderness, such infinite gra- 
dations of melody and of modulation. He was 
doubly inspired ; and from the instant his fingers 
began passing over the instrument, its tones 
seemed to soften and become equalized, as thongh 
it were awed and charmed into order and sub- 
jection before his superlative genins. 

We sat, with pantingpbreath, listening to him. 
The brother and sister were transfixed with de- 
lightful astonishment, and like persons entranced. 
The former had put away his work; the latter, 
her head a little advanced, almost touched the 
end of the harpsichord; her hands pressed to 
her heart, as if she dreaded lest its beating should 
trouble those accents of so magic sweetness. It 
seemed that we were all subjects of a strange 
dream, and our only fear was of waking from its 
bliss too soon. 

Suddenly the flame of the only candle vac- 
illated, the wick, consumed to the end, fell and 
was extinguished. The musician ceased. I 
opened the shutters to admit the rays of the 
moon. The apartment was nearly as light as 
before, while upon the instrument and its player 
the illumination fell more clearly. 

Bat the occurrence seemed to have broken the 
chain of Beethoven’s ideas. His head was in- 
clining upon his breast, his hands rested on his 
knees ; he appeared plunged in profound medi- 
tation, and thus remained for some time. 

At last the young shoemaker rose up, and 
approaching him, said in alow and respectfut 
voice : 

“ Wonderful man, who are you?” 

Beethoven raised his head and looked at him 
with an abstracted air, as if he did not compre- 
hend his words, The other repeated them. The 
composer smiled as only he knew how to smile, 
with a gentleness and regal benevolence. 

« Listen,” said he, and he played the first mea- 
sures of the symphony which had attracted him 
to the house. 

A ery of joy escaped the lips of the youthful 
listeners. They recognized him, and exclaiming, 
“ You are Beethoven!” covered his hands with 
kisses and tears. . 

He rose to depart, but owr supplications re- 
strained bim. 
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“ Play for us one more piece—only one more.” | 


He returned to the instrument. The moon- 
rays entered brightly at the uncurtained window 
and illuminated his severe and massive brow. 

“TI am going to improvise a sonata to the 
moonlight,” he said, ‘with  sportive air. 

He contemplated a few moments the heavens 
sown with stars, then his fingers sought the keys 
again, and he commenced in a low, pensive, but 
most exquisite strain; the harmony coming out 
of the instrament softly and evenly as the light of 
the moon is nightly shed upon the earth. This 
delicious overture was followed by a sprightly, 
fantastic morceau, that seemed fitting for a fairy 
dance upon thegreensward. Then came a rapid 
agitata finale, a movement palpitating, tremulous, 
precipitant, describing fi@;ht and incertitude, a 
vague, instinctive terror which bore us on shiv- 
ering wings, and left us at its close silent and 
amazed. 

“Good evening,” said Beethoven, abruptly, 


and sister at the same time. 

He paused and regarded the blind girl with 
compassion, even tenderness. ; 

“Yes, yes,” responded he, precipitately. “I 
will come again, and will give the young lady 
lessons. Good evening—I will come again 
soon.” 

They foliowed us to the door in silence more 
eloquent than words, and remained standing on 
the sill till they could no longer see or hear us. 

“ Let us hasten to my room,” said Beethoven 
to me in the street; “let us hasten, in order that 
I may note this sonata before I forget it.” 

We entered, anid he remained writing long 
after daybreak. Such is the history of the 
Sonata to the Moonlight, which is so much admired. 


* What of blind Beatrice? Beethoven fulfilled 


his promise to become her instructor ; her im- 
provement was even beyond what could have 
been anticipated. Ina short time she received 
afew pupils, and when it became known that 
her talent had been guided by the great master— 
whose star was now risen never to set—applica- 
tions counted ten-fold more than could in any 
wise be entertained. 

I must ever remember the expression of child- 
ish joy and unutterable thankfulness with which 
Beatrice welcomed her noble friend, when one 
fair morning of the following spring, we once 
more entered her home together. Coming up to 
him, she put into his hands, without his sus- 
pecting her intention, somé gold coins, the first 
meed of her efforts as instructress. 
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Beethoven glanced at the money and returned 
it with gentle force, clasping the white fingers 
over it and retaining the folded hand in his own. 
How holy a look was that which gleamed from 
his features! it was the balm ©f all beautiful 
emotions. I know that Beatrice’s spirit eyes 
beheld, and that her soul was sweetly laved. 

“Do not—you will not refuse it,” pleaded 
Friedrich, advancing to us with a half-made 
shoe in one hand; “you, who have made us so 
reward you further.” 

“Say no more—I do, and shall decline such 
reward now and always,” replied Beethoven, 
decisively, though I was at a loss to know how 
the eloquence of the two could@put prevail. 

“Friedrich, be you your sister’s steward, since 
gains embarrass her ; and in proportion as these 
increase, procure yourselves the comforts of life. 
Take Beatrice to a congenial home, and allow 
Beatrice’s brother some hours of relaxation from 
labor each day.” He paused, and turning slowly 
to me, added—“ You could tell how it is, J who 
am under obligation to them.” — 

I comprehended, and having moved the group 
to seats, rehearsed minutely the incidents of the 
earlier part of the evening on which had com- 
menced in this very chamber the acquaintance, 
which since, on both sides, was ripened into 
deep and abiding friendship. I did not spare 
my friend, being desirous of presenting to his 
sober vision a portrait of himselfin his unnatural 
moods, such as would bring into disfavor their 
indulgence. Yet, afraid of the effect of my 
boldness, my eyes turned to his face in question- 
ing glances as I proceeded. When all was told, 


-he looked round upon us thoughtful and half- 


amused, and addressing Beatrice, said : 

“My dear girl, you have just heard what was 
my @ppearance in those dark passages of my life, 
but no one, not even I, can express what were 
my feelings. It is you who with silver cords 
lifted me as from out a pit into which I had fall- 
en; when I cease to distinguish between mid- 
night and meridian in the soul, I may grudge 
the free gifts I have bestowed on you.” 

"BARKING OF DOGS. 

The Australian dog never barks; indeed, 
Gardiner, in his “ Music of Nature,” states that 

“ dogs in a state of nature never bark—they sim- 
ply whine, howl and growl; this explosive noise 

found among those 
erd’s. 


ti 
faculty ; and Colambus found the doge which he 


had previously carried to 


propensity to berki 
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BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


A GRAY cottage, rambling, and standing 
large on the ground, embowered with immemo- 
rial elms and covered with a wonderful honey- 
suckle, made picturesque by an ancient well- 
sweep and by the hill—almost a mountain— 
rising behind; a small garden gorgeous as a 
prism with spring flowers, among whose trea- 
sures rolled two rosy children, guarded by a 
grim griffin of a nurse; a long lawn sloping 
down to the village street, and the river ranning 
on the other side, with pretty Mrs. Stanhope 
standing at the garden gate, made as charming 
a sunset picture bencath a mellow May sky, as 
could anywhere be found in this dear old Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Mrs. Stanhope herself, not too tall nor plump, 
with delicate features, fair face, the softest gray 
eyes in the world, and a quantity of dark hair 
which, after curving low down on her cheek, 
was hidden behind a widow’s lace cap, was not 
by any means a disagreeable object to look upon 
—so, perhaps, thought the stranger riding through 
the street below, as he glanced up at her and 
glanced again—so certainly thought that vener- 
able Ceelebs the doctor, who was as broad as he 
was long, and who had so frequently made a 
serious case of a scratch for the children, that he 
might look at the mother—so, it is safe to de- 
clare, the unmarried rector thought, when he al- 
ways looked at her listening face on Sundays, 
before pronouncing his text. 

Widow thongh she was, she scarcely looked 
like an inconsolable one; but then she had lost 
her husband four years ago, when little Nell was 
a year and Kate two years old. She had never, 
if the truth must be told, loved him in the least, 
but married him, at the age of eighteen, because 
her mother, with her dying breath, forced the 
promise from her; and he married her, because 
he was determined not to be overcome by a wo- 
man—although not at all attached to her. He 
was about ten years her senior, fine-looking, com- 
fortably wealthy, extremely proud, never appar- 
ently taking any means to win her love, and 
much from home. One day, with his usual at- 
tention to little whims, he made his’ will, in 
which he left all his funds to her; the next day, 
he left in the cars for New York. The train in 
which he departed met with a terrible disaster, 
and his lifeless remains, so mangled as only to 
be identified on supposition by the garments, 
was taken from the wreck and buried in the 
family vault. Mrs. Stanhope, who though in- 
expressibly _ was equally relieved, sold 


the city house at once and removed to that part 
of the country where we now find her. 

“Come, Peg,” said she, turning from the 
gate and addressing the dragon who guarded 
the children, as she saw the doctor in the street 
below, who looked amazingly as if he were med- 
itating an invasion of the cottage, in company 
with a stranger, “I think we’ll go in—the dew 
is falling !” 

“ Yes’m,” retorted the grim Peg, “and ye 
better done it afore ye see the bolus a comin’.” 
And catching the struggling cherubs up, one un- 
der each arm, she stalked into the house after 
the smiling Mrs. Stanhope. 

The children were saying their little prayers 
at mama’s knee, previous toa second irruption 
of the Goths in the person of Miss Peg, when 
with a short, premonitory knock, the doctor 
waddled in, but stopped at the door, backing up 
against the gentleman behind and causing con- 
siderable confusion in the hall, as he beheld the 
lady’s occupation. A few moments more, the 
children vanished, and the doctor entered, 
bringing with him the stranger she had no- 
ticed in the street and introducing him as Mr. 
Henry, an English gentleman, who brought very 
good recommendations—very good recommenda- 
tions indeed. Gracefully welcoming them in a 
manner which left it extremely to be doubted 
if she loved or hated the doctor, Mrs. Stanhope 
made them at home, and addressing a few com- 
monplace remarks to Mr. Henry, left the doctor 
to open the subject-matter of his call. 

“Well, Mrs. Helen,” said the latter, “it’s 
rather a queer business, and so I told the gentle- 
man. Bat you see the tavern is full of folks for 
three weeks to come, and cannot accommodate 
another one. Now this gentleman’s affairs ne- 
cessitate his staying here two months, and notic- 
ing this cottage and liking its looks, he has re- 
quested me to apply here forhim. No unusual 
thing, you know, ina country village—no kind 
of danger—refers to the bishop and a score of 
D.D.s; and besides, it will be a pretty little 
speculation,” added he, in a lower tone. “Put 
on what price you like, and he’ll have to toe the 
mark. Take him myself, if my housekeeper, 
Peg’s sister, would hear to it. What say, Mrs. 
Helen ?” ‘ 

Mrs. Helen’s lip curled just the least bit, as 
she answered: ‘It is not my custom—I do not 
wish to be intruded on—I had rather not!” 

The stranger, meantime, sat nonchalantly 
taking note of the exquisite appointments of the 
room, which, by the way, had all been substi- 
tuted, since Mr. Stanhope’s death, in place of 
the ponderous stateliness of ts regime; now, 
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have heard so much) is broken. Good evening.” 

-“No, no!” said she. “I beg your pardon. 
Do not let me break your dream. Your pro- 
ceeding is unusual—more unusual to me, per- 
haps, from my perfect retirement, than to others. 
But allow me to extend you that hospitality, 
sir; pray do not refuse it. I am quite ashamed ; 
but though I do not care for a customer, I am at 
liberty to reeeive a guest, and offer you a New 
England welcome, though a late one.” 

. But the stranger did not seem at all inclined 
to be solicited nor prevailed upon, till Dr. Brown 
took the case in hand, assuring him that since he 
must finish his business, there was no other re- 
sort for him—every place in town was full, and 
of course no woman would take in a perfect 
stranger without hesitation, and sending for his 
trunks, bade him make himself easy for three 
weeks, till the tavern was empty, and good night. 

Installed in the best chamber—whose one- 
trellised window was just green with the curling 
woodbine, and the simplicity of whose black 
walnut and white marble furniture was only re- 
lieved by vases of flowers and a painting of the 
hostess when she must have been in the first 
blush of girlhood, but infinitely less lovely than 
now—the stranger suffered the fragrant smoke 
of his cigar to curl out across the garden, while 
he sat in a reverie at the window till aroused by 
the entrance of his servant, who slept im an ad- 
joining closet. But pretty Mrs. Stanhope sat 
below in a flutter of trepidation at so unwonted 
an occurrence, lamenting the loss of her seclu- 
sion and the breaking up of her little feminine 
routine, and. the next moment blaming herself 
for so inhospitable a spirit. 

“Well, mum,” said Peg, “some ud call it 
seeking hostility, and some larking round. For 
my part, all I hope is, he wont run off with the 
teaspoons and the yeller Carry marble vases.” 

“ Hé doesn’t look like that,” said the mistress. 

“P’raps not. Howsever, I wouldn’t trust to 
*pearances, and I shall just slip the bolt outside 
his door at night!” 

“No, no, Peg—on no account!” 

“ Well, mum, just’s you say !” 

‘But Peg, an old and privileged . servant, did 
slip the bolt, occasioning some wonder next 
morning, a blushing explanation from the host- 
ess, a hearty laugh from the guest and an acces- 
sion of ease on both sides. “‘ Though I’m sure,” 
thought Mrs. Stanhope, “it wasn’t necessary, 
as far as he is concerned, for I never saw such a 
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free and easy person in my life. I believe if I 
had denied him altogether, he’d have brought 
that horse into the drawing-room itself, and 
stayed whether or no!” , 

But.Mr. Henry was absent the most of that 
and the two following days, so that she expe- 
rienced little interruption in her pursuits, and 
did not at all regret the innovation. On the 
fourth day, Dr. Brown made his appearance, 
with considerable panting, and at last finding a 
resting-place for his mighty mass of flesh, he de- 
posited his hat on the floor between his feet, 
wiped his red face with a yellow handkerchief, 
which he then threw with considerable dexterity 
into the hat, buried his elbow in his knee and 
said: “Good morning, Mrs. Helen. How do 
you get on ?” 

“ O, very pleasantly indeed, doctor.” 

“No great interference—eh ?”’ 

“Not much. Who is he?” 

“ You know as well as I do. An English- 
man, I guess—said he’d recently left the water. 
Dark enough for a nigger!” 

This last remark was almost true, for the very 
dark, Spanish brown of his complexion would 
have caused a suspicion of a wash from the de- 
coction of walnut bark, if the black moustache 
and long sweep of very black hair over a low, 
broad forehead, had not qualified the skin. The 
eyebrows, too, remarkably thick and black, over- 
hung large black eyes; but in the face of so 
much blackness, he had white teeth, a pleasant 
smile, fine figure and agreeable manners. 

“Something about his voice strikes me dis- 
agreeably,” remarked Mrs. Stanhope, “ but it’s 
no matter—it wont be for long.” 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Helen,” replied the doc- 
tor, “but what it will be a good thing, for when 
he is gone, you’ll miss masculine society and be 
all ready for another occupant, and I don’t 
know but what I might ask you then to take me 
in. I think you’d do it.” 

“What! what! what!” cried she, turning 
upon him like a shrew. 

“ Bless my heart ! what a savage little female ! 
Can’t she tell when a man’s in joke ?” 

“T am not accustomed to be joked with thus. 
However,” laughing, “it is as well you weren’t 
in earnest 

“ What would you have done, if I had been ?” 

“Called in the other physician, young Dr. 
Lancet,” was the reply, as little Kate ran in 
with a gash on her forehead, and setting up a 
monopoly in roaring, Dr. Brown’s pocket-book 
immediately produced a piece of sticking-plaster 
which the doctor applied with a great degree of 
nicety and some waste of time; and Miss Katy 
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with perfect sang froid, rising, he bowed and 
said: “Pardon my intrusion. I regret that it 
Was nécessary, and regret, as much, that my 
dream of New England hospitality (of which I 
H 
by 
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appeased with an enchanting jelly patty, the 
fat, amatory doctor took his leave. 

At dinner, Mr. Henry inquired with consider- 
able interest into the cause of Katy’s accident, 
and when, afterwards, as he sat in the drawing- 
room, one elbow on the window, his handkerchief 
on the knee whose foot rested free and easily on 
another chair, he continued watching the chil- 
dren somewhat gloomily, Mrs. Stanhope became 
quite uneasy to know if he intended kidnapping 
her treasures, or strangling them. Catching her 
eye, he smiled and said: ‘Do not fear. I shall 
not play the part of Saturn, madam.” 

Coloring and laughing, as she saw how ridic- 
ulous her surmises were, she replied: “I am 
afraid you have put yourself into very foolish 
company—” and stopped half way. 

“A fool’s paradise then!” he laconicaliy an- 
swered, while ransacking his pockets, he pro- 
duced two magnetic harlequins, which, after an 
unrivalled series of gymnastics, got legs, arms, 
fingers, toes and noses so delightfully agglom- 
erated that it became a day’s work for the young 
ladies to disentangle them. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Stan- 
hope,” as he still perceived her regarding him 
attentively, “am I a fiend?” 

“ Not Saturn and hardly Satan !” she returned. 

“ Ah, for such a poor quibble you must be 
punished by a worse one,” he answered, glancing 
at Dr. Brown, who was just entering, plump 
and rubicund as ever. ‘I see you are infatuated.” 

“ Rather he is,” she merrily replied. 

The doctor had come up to see Kate’s hurt, 
which mighty wound having been dressed only a 
few hours since, it was fair to conclude was not 
in a state of mortification. He furthermore in- 
formed Mrs. Helen that he had concluded to 
marry Peg, his housekeeper’s sister, if only to 
spite his housekeeper; but both Mrs, Stanhope 
and Mr. Henry thought Peg’s acquiescence 
doubtful, and then Dr. Brown indignantly turn- 
ing to the lady, avowed that all the town were 
talking about her having this stranger here, and 
she had better send him off. Thanking him to 
attend to his own affairs, Mrs. Helen asked if 
she should send for Peg and the rector, and have 
the ceremony performed at once. 

“No,” he said, looking at Mr. Henry, “he’d 
wait and have two birds killed at one stone.” 

Mrs. Stanhope didn’t see why he wanted to 
kill either of the birds—she should think he had 
practice enough upon human beings; and Mr. 
Henry quoted the old line about “ winging Cu- 
pid’s dart with feathers.” The conversation 
was somewhat enlarged by the entrance of a su- 
perb greyhound, which led the doctor to lament 
his own. 
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‘I can’t have any more butcher’s sausages,” 
said he, “since I lost thatdog ; it would be can- 
nibalism. So, Mrs. Helen Stanhope, one of my 
errands here was to ask your recipe for home- 
made ones. That dog—I used to have a pecu- 
liar whistle for him, which he always minded 
and which I never employed for another: pur- 
pose. Two or three days after his disappear- 
ance, I was passing a market-stall and by the 
merest accident gave this whistle. Judge of my 
emotions when a whole string of sausages rushed 
out and ran after me pell-mell !” 

Somewhat disgusted, Mrs. Stanhope hastened, 
with all the gravity imaginable, to hand the doc- 
tor her recipe and wish him good afternoon, that 
she might dress herself for a drive along the 
river banks with Mr. Henry. Thus the days 
passed pleasantly enough till the three weeks 
elapsed and the hotel became empty, when the 
treaties, upon leaving her roof. He had informed 
her of his pursuit of archeological information, 
an occupation in which she herself could afford 
him much valuable assistance. He was, more- 
over, as she discovered, a gentleman of refine- 
ment, extensive travel, superior education, and 
as she judged, of considerable property. On 
the day he was to leave, he rode over to the 
next village, and returning in the evening, led 
his horse up the hill to meet Mrs. Stanhope at 
the gate and offer her his thanks for her past hos- 
pitality. As he stood there in his negligent, 
easy manner, on the other side, Mrs. Stanhope 
suffered him to finish his acknowledgments, and 
then said: “But the landlord came up this af- 
ternoon and requested me to furnish you a home 
for the remainder of your stay, because a new 
invoice of guests wanted all the room he had— 
and thet is not much in a country inn—if you 
would be so obliging. I don’t see but what you'll 
have to succumb to destiny.” 

“I don’t see,” said he, “ but that I shall.” 

“ Then it is quite settled ?” she asked. 

“T do not wish to intrude longer on you. I 
must have been a great displacer of time-honored 
landmarks already, and have created, I fear, un- 
welcome disturbance.” 

“Not in the least. You have been a very 
agreeable guest. Three weeks have slipped 
away imperceptibly, and you have opened a new 
field of delightful stady for me. I shall be only 
too happy to have you accommodate the land- 
lord!” Her dignified manner half melted, her 
lovely countenance attested her sincerity, and 
warmly shaking her proffered hand, Mr. Henry 
gave the reins to his servant and entered with 
her the cheerful tearoom. 
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“©, mama,” whispered little Nell “is Mr. 
Henry going to stay *” 

Her mother nodded. 

“0O, Iam so glad!” said Kate, not at all in- 
audibly ; “for Peg said if he didn’t, you’d mope 
yourself to death, like that robin in the pear-tree 
that lost its ma—” 

A sudden spoonful of sugar filled and stopped 
Kate’s mouth, and after putting butter on the 
strawberries and pouring tea into the cream-pot, 
Mrs. Stanhope glanced confusedly up and met 
Mr. Henry’s eye fixed rather steadily upon her. 
Coloring up to her forehead, she waited a mo- 
ment, and then could but lean back in her chair 
and laugh, while Mr. Henry, taking the infec- 
tion, joined her merrily enough. 

“T am afraid Peg judges without her prem- 
ises,” said Mr. Henry. 

“Peg was afraid, that first day, that you 
would steal the teaspoons !” added Mrs. Helen, 
with another laugh. 

“ And I was equally afraid Peg would do me 
some greater mischief!” 

“ And what was that?” But her guest was 
suddenly silent and grave, and she turned to 
other subjects. 

One day, when the weeks had slid into the 
months and the raging heat of July was at its 
height, Mrs. Stanhope took a book and, with 
Peg and the children, went up the hill into the 
grove behind the house. Mr. Henry had gone 
out hunting at sunrise and was not yet returned. 
The servants were scattered, the greyhound, 
with his red tongue hanging out of his mouth, 
lay panting in the doorway, and, except when he 
shook himself with a snarl, everything was still 
in the heat of the sultry noon. They had sat 
about an hour in the comparatively cool shade— 
Peg at her sewing, the children tumbling round 
afew rods distant, and Mrs. Stanhope deeply 
engrossed with her book, when the former started 
to her feet, screaming: “‘O Lod, mum! the 
chillen! the dog! he is mad !” 

Mrs. Stanhope threw down her book and 
started up. The hound, with foaming jaws 
and bleeding eyes, was tearing forward directly 
in the path of the children. A more dreadful 
sight could not have been conjured up. She 
lost her presence of mind entirely, and rushed 
blindly forward to her children. 

“ Stop—all of you! where you are!” shouted 
&@ stentorian voice on the brow of the hill. 

Instinctively she obeyed. A flash, followed 
by a heavy crash through the sultry air, a bullet 
whizzed by them, and leaping from the ground 
with a sharp shriek, the hound fell again with 
his brains scattered round him,and bounding 
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down the hill, Mr. Henry received in his arms 
the fainting form of the mother so suddenly re- 
lieved from such terror, and bore her into the 
cottage, while Peg followed with the crying and 
clinging children at a slower pace. When she 
revived, Mrs. Stanhope found herself alone with 
Mr. Henry, who was laving her forehead alter- 
nately with cologne and kisses, although she 
was quite unconscious of the latter application. 
Too weak to utter a word, she could only press 
his hands and thank him with speaking eyes, 
ere both the rescued juveniles, followed by Peg 
in a vastly more gracious spirit than ever before, 
entered 


“God bless ye, sir!” said she, saluting him 
with her hard, horny hand. “I beg your par- 
don about the spoons. It’s naught but good’s 
come to us with ye, sir! and it’s no use resisting 
God’s will any longer!” With which closing 
remark Peg meant it to be understood that she 
withdrew her opposition, and which, as her mis- 
tress was not at all aware of it and there did not 
seem to be much to oppose, was very consider- 
ate indeed ! 

While they were all in this tale-telling posture, 
a step smothered itself in the door-mat, and Miss 
Patty Rogers entered among them unheard—a 
maiden lady, who was no exception to the genus 
among which she was classed. Mr. Henry, with 
his hunting-cap and his game flung on the floor, 
was still bending earnestly over Mrs. Stanhope, 
who with one hand covering her eyes, yet suf- 
fered him to retain the other. Peg’s attitude, 
and the distressed children, all added to Miss 
Patty’s amazement, and stealing out again very 
quietly, she began forthwith a round of visits, 
relating the extraordinary doings at Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s, and her own assertion that she “ had al- 
ways said no good would come of that woman’s 
keeping herself so high and dry above all others 
—with all the parsons and doctors raving over 
her.” Having made herself very happy, she 
next day called again on Mrs. Stanhope, hoping 
to glean a few ears from the abundant harvest of 
yesterday. Finding her alone, Miss Patty bade 
her good morning with considerable unction. 

“Wish you joy, my dear. When is it to be?” 

Mrs. Stanhope looked a little puzzled. 

“When is what to be?” asked she. 

“The wedding.” 

“ Wedding * where?” 

“ Why here, to be sure, you innocent Abigail.” 

“ There is to be no wedding.” 

“Not Then I must say it is highly improp- 
er, besides defrauding your friends of a party.” 

“T really don’t know what you are talking 
about, Miss Patty !” 
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“Hem—presume not. Well, he is a very 
good age—should judge just about as old as 
poor, dear Mr. Stanhope would have been if he 
hadn’t died—a little younger, perhaps !” 

Never having seen Mr. Stanhope in his life- 
time, this token of affectionate adjectives from 
Miss Patty was especially affecting. Mrs. Stan- 
hope smiled, and said nothing. After looking 
out of the window a few moments, Miss Rogers 
resumed : 

“Very good looking, too, Mr. Henry is— 
would be better, to be sure, if he hadn’t such 
enormous eyebrows, and wasn’t so dark, and 
sheared off those taglocks over his lips. But 
there’s no accounting for tastes!” 

“Do you want to see him, Miss Patty?” 
asked Mrs. Helen, with a pardonable affectation 
of simplicity. 

“Good gracious! no indeed! You don’t 
think 7’m going to go to fainting in his arms? 
Philandering round after young men indeed! 
How pale you are! Bless me—it’s almost din- 
ner time! Brother Jonathan always dines at 
twelve, and I haven’t minced the fish yet4 
Good morning.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Helen, in her thoughts, took 
up the same thread, broken by Miss Patty’s visit, 
which had led her to a slight but partial revela- 
tion of the state of her feelings. She knew her- 
self to be interested in her guest, and to feel for 
him a warm friendship, now augmented by the 
fact that he was the deliverer of her children 
from a dreadful death, and had manifested an 
equal degree of friendship for herself. Her rev- 
erie was interrupted by the entrance of the indi- 
vidual in question, with an open letter in his hand. 

«My dear Mrs. Helen”—he had long since 
adopted Dr. Brown’s mode of address—‘ I find 
I must leave you !” 

She laid down her sewing-work and turned 
very pale, while vainly endeavoring to speak. 

“My residence with you,” continued he, 
‘has been made only too delightful by your kind 
attentions, and I can but thank you a thousand 
times for your hospitality before I go. I must 
leave very soon—but pray do not let me inter- 
rapt!” as Peg, with a budget of matters requir- 

ng her attendance, entered. , 

Her eyes followed him wistfully and in silence 
as he stepped out upon the verandah, and then, 
waving Peg away, she sought her own room. 
Mr. Henry dined alone that day, and consider- 
ably later, Peg, who began to discover the state 
of things, commenced a loud outcry against to- 
bacco smoke. 

“Can’t stir—always a man round in the 


house!” Sniff—sniff. “Hum—smoke again! 


Smoke here—there—everywhere—‘up stairs, 
down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber!’ all 
through the dining-room and *the drawing-room 
—even in my i missis”’—with a 
sigh—“ drawers and boxes! and as for the best 
chamber, it smells like a smoke-house! Couldn’t 
get the small pox if we tried! Shouldn’t won- 
der if that vally of his took to’t desperate. Ci- 
gars! cigars! Can’t unfold atowel without you 
feel’s if the universal earth was smoke. It’s in 
the coffee and in the homylettes, and even in the 
garden! Can’t smell a flower there for it! De- 
clare, don’t remember how a rose smells—what’s 
that song missis sings * train—trill—trail of the 
serpint is over them all! There he comes—so 
innocent! Going out into the garden in the 
dusk, with that red spark, stealing round just as 
simple, mebbe, as if he didn’t know missis was 
settin’ in the arbor! I hope she aint crying, 
that’s all!” And Peg went on with her solil- 
oquy, and Mr. Henry with his sauntering. 

Mrs. Stanhope was not exactly in the arbor, 
but sitting on a bank at the foot of a high trellis 
covered with climbing white roses, and watching 
the fading orange of the sky, while she became 
gradually conscious of a train of light blue 
smoke over the shrubs, and a delicious Indian 
flavor stealing in and mingling with the roses. 
She would have escaped, only he would certainly 
see her, and not wishing to meet him, retained 
her seat, trusting to chance. She had discovered 
more of those feelings—which no properly be- 
haved young woman is supposed to be at all ac- 
quainted with, till very suddenly, and after a 
proposal—since Miss Patty left. When he said 
he must go, the deadly chill that fell upon her, 
as she felt she should never see him again, hurt 
her worse than the fact of his speedy departure, 
for she saw that she loved, and with customary 
modesty, could not believe her passion returned. 
A foot crashed in the gravel behind her simulta- 
neously with a crackling of the rose branches, 
and looking up, she saw Mr. Henry standing a 
little behind, on one side. 

“Ah?” she said, pleasantly, as he showed 
her a broken spray of the beautiful roses; “are 
those for Miss Patty ?” 

“No,” he returned, quite soberly, “they are 
for my wife.” ' 

“Your wife!” Although sitting, she 
her other hand upon the ground for a pillar of 
support, lest she should fall entirely. Dreadful 
blow—his wife! She waited several minutes be- 
fore speaking. “You never told me,” at last 
she faintly murmured. “ You have a wife then ?” 

“A wife who loves me tenderly, as I believe— 
as I dare to hope !” 


Worse and worse. But from her slight ac- 
quaintance, could she have expected any more ? 
Something in his Voice struck her as on that first 
time, familiar and disagreeable, even while—she 
must confess it—even while she loved him. O 
wretched little Kate and Nell to have such a 
mother! By-and-by it passed away, and thought 
with it. She sat like one stunned. She conld 
not tell how long it had been, when he stooped 
slowly, and with a hand resting lightly on her 
head, kissed her forehead. Recollection flashed 
back. This was insult! She would have sprang 
up, but strength failed her. He raised her ten- 
derly, added to the insult by gathering her in his 
arms, pressing her to his heart, kissing both 
brow and lips again and again, and finally 
crowned the accumulated impertinences by mur- 


muring : 

“ Helen, will you be her—that blessing—that 
wife—who has had as yet only a mythical exis- 
tence? Helen?” 

Where were her pride and high resolve? Far 
from resenting this effrontery, she only remained 
where she was—her face, if it could have been 
seen, radiant with smiles, and whispering a few 
sentences in much the same incoherent way. 

“At last—at last—” he said; but further 
speech was hindered by Peg’s voice, shrill and 
dissonant, breaking in upon their joy with : 

“* Ma’am! missis! Missis Stannup, here be 
Dr. Brown to see you to oncet, ma’am!”” And 
leaving her lover, Mrs. Helen fied into the house 
and pausing a moment, took off her widow’s cap 
and wove the beautiful roses into her hair. 

Dr. Brown had been pacing up and down, 
fidgetting unaccountably and growing warmer 
every moment. A furious daw-bug that insisted 
upon banging against his nose, and which, just 
captured, was enchaining his attention as Mrs. 
Helen entered, was flung loose again, while the 
doctor took a chair, sat down on his hat, got up 
again and took the hat and bent it carefully into 
shape. The daw-bug made another dash at his 
illuminated countenance. 

“Go’long, you beast!” said the doctor, indig- 
nantly. “Beg pardon, ma’am ! meant the bug !”” 
And he took another seat, crushing this time the 
little can-bottles of the portable pharmacy he 
carried in his pocket. “The short and the long 
of it is, madam,” he at length enunciated, “ that 
you mustn't do it.” 

do it? what?’ said the happy 
Helen. 

“ Why, going and marrying this feller. Be- 
cause—because, my dear—I want to break it 

“ ell.”” 
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“I don’t know as to that. He told some one 
in the village—told Miss Patty Rogers, that he’d 
bring and introduce her at some time.” 

“ Well.” 

“ And besides, my dear Mrs. Stanhope, you 
know in that great disaster on the railroad, four 
years ago, they could identify Mr. Stanhope only 
by his clothes, and there was a little discrepancy 
in them which we didn’t think of at the time, but 
which is quite glaring now—quite glaring, upon 
my word! Why, bless me, there wasn’t a cent 
in the man’s pocket, and I practised in the city 
then, and knew for a dead certainty that Stan- 
hope had drawn several thousands from the bank 
that morning, and had been selling funds, and 
not those set by in the will for you, my dear! all 
the week. And now where did that money go 
to? Clearly with Mr. Stanhope; and it’s not 
him at all in the vault there, but one Henry 
Stanley, as well as I can find out. And your 
husband and you not being much attached, he 
took the opportunity of clearing out, it seems, 
and leaving you free to marry again. Now don’t 
go to thinking that I’ve made myself too busy. 
You’ve behaved very well, my dear, but Mr. 
Stanhope is alive, and has been in Boston lately, 


and means to come here—been seen there by 
responsible witnesses, and you’d better ship this 
feller as soon as you’ve the mind to!” 

“Thank you, doctor. Good night.” 

“I vow,” concluded the doctor, as he walked 
home, “I can’t tell whether she knew it all be- 


fore or not. Mighty cool, any way! afraid she 
did. Itwasa pill to swallow, but then I gave 
her a comfort after it. And she and Stanhope 
hated each other, or nearly so, just because they 
were wanted to love. Hope I haven’t been 
making a fool of myself. Well, she can’t marry 
this smooth Mr. Henry now, that’s one comfort.” 

The doctor’s steps had died away, and still she 
stood there, mute and statne-like, in the centre 
of the room. Minutes might have been ages— 
breath itself seemed to leave her—the heart 
ceased to beat—suddenly the blood spun back 
and flushed her face to purple—her limbs failed 
beneath her—she sunk to the floor, half upraised 
on one hand. Wild and distracted, with one 
long tress of her dark hair streaming loosely, 
she looked like a Maenad exhausted with pro- 
phetic ravings. Peg’s decided step became au- 
dible in the distance; she entered without a 
word, and taking her mistress, bore her to her 
own room and left her on her own bed, mutter- 
ing: “ Well, all things come right in love, they 
say, and s’pose this’l].” 

‘A few moments only Helen lay there, when 
rising, she began to think of her next step. 
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“A wife already! O, I might have known it, 
fool—fool that I have been! But Stanhope 
alive? O heaven! I cannot believe it. Why— 
why am I thus tormented? Why was all my 
youth rolled in unhappiness, that now my first 
joy must be destroyed? Ihave only one duty 
clearly before me—to fly! Take Nell and Kate 
and leave him everything else! He will not 
want us, and I never will live with him! As 
for the other—O, can I leave him? can I relin- 
quish that love? Help me, great Father! I 
must not stop to wish or ask or love ; I must act!” 

Strength returned to her with the impulse; 
she hastily slipped a purse into her pocket for 
present uses, tied on her bonnet and ran down 
stairs. She was determined not to meet Mr. 
Henry again, and would hasten on her last few 
duties. While crossing the drawing-room in 
haste, he confronted her. 

' “Whither away?” he asked, smiling and 
laying his hand on her shoulder. 

Indignation prompted her to throw off the 
touch, passion to fly to his arms once more; 
both together formed, as is the case in the reso- 
lution of forces, a direction contrary to either. 
She stood perfectly still, unable to move. He 
removed her bonnet. 

“If you were going out, my love—did I ever 
call you so before?—let me go for you!” he 
said, adding: “I had something to tell you 
when you left me. How is this? You are 
deathly pale, and your eyes are large and fixed ! 
Helen, are you ill? the children—anything ¢” 

The ghastliness went away—a sickly, scornful 
smile flitted her th, as she answered : 

“Something to tell me? I have heard it!” 

He started. “It is that, then, that alters your 
manner! You cannot cease to cherish hatred !” 
he cried ; “then are my hopes ruined !” 

“Can you ask it—who have another wife ?” 

“Ts that all? Come, now, that is too melo- 
dramatic? Did Dr. Brown come up here to 
tell you that?” and he laughed. “My darling, 
you are the only wife I ever had or hope to 
have, and I presume you hardly consider your- 
self by that title yet.” 

A look of relief passed over her face, “I 
believe you—thank Heaven! But that is not 
all.” She stopped, unable to proceed. At last 
the words came: “Stanhope is alive !” 

He langhed—in dreadful mockery, it seemed 
to her—and led her to a pier-glass. Taking a 
vial from his vest, he wet his handkerchief with 
the contents, and passed it quickly, once or 
twice, quite over his face and throat. Several 
shades of dark brown were instantly remoyed, 
and a pale, clear, olive skin was visible. A pair 
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of scissors clipped away mustachios and impe- 
rial, and detaching a pair of large, false eye- 
brows, he turned 4 face totally different and far 
handsomer upon her wondering gaze. A mo- 
ment of silence, while he looked fixedly at her, 
was broken by him. 

“Tt was the only way. I meant to win your 
love, and did. Has it changed back to the old 
dislike, Helen?” 

“T shall insist upon a second growth of the 
mustachios, Mr, Stanhope!” said she, laughing. 

“ Well, have I any wife but you?” 

“No.” 

“ And I am your husband and you love that 
husband ?” 

“ Yes ;’’ and she was again folded in his arms. 

“Peg!” cried Mrs. Helen by-and-by. 

Peg shortly appeared. 

“Do you remember Mr. Stanhope ?” 

Peg glanced at the quondam Mr. Henry. 

“Dear sakes!” quoth she; “but bless us! 
you’ve made my missis happier nor ever I could 
have believed of you, Mr. Stanhope. I thought 
something how "twas, that day you shot the dog 
and saved the chillen, sir; and says I, I’ll bide 
my time!” 

“Do you know, Helen,” said he, laughing, 
“T never feel as though these children belong to 
me, but to some first husband ?” : 

“They do belong to a very different man 
from you, indeed,” returned she, fondly. 

“ What a brute [have—” But his wife’s lit- 
tle hand, over his mouth, prevented his finishing, 
and so he revenged himself by kissing it. 

“Tf there,” suddenly cried Peg, “if there aint 
the doctor and Miss Patty coming up the yard 
in the moonlight, with locked arms! And it’s 
just ringing nine! Rediklus!” And she ush- 
ered in the gpests, who had probably come with 
offers of assistance and sympathy. 

While the doctor stood in bewilderment first at 
Mr. Stanhope, and then at Mrs. Helen’s smiles 
where he had expected to see fits—‘‘ Let me in- 
troduce you, Dr. Brown and Miss Patty,” said 
Mrs. Stanhope, roguishly, “to your late friend 
and rival, Mr. Henry—to my ‘poor, dear’ hus- 
band, Mr. Stanhope! Your information was 
quite correct, Dr. Brown.” 

The visit of the worthy couple did not occupy 
a much longer extent of time; but trusting to 
Mrs. Stanhope’s friendly silence in the matter of 
his showing himself so egregious a simpleton, 
I have since heard, that in order to secure Miss 
Patty’s, Dr. Brown married her. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs, Helen to her husband, 
when alone with him again, “you have made 
me far happier than ever Mr. Henry could !” 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly we close the fourth volume of the work, 
and our next number will be Number One, Vol- 
ume Fifth, bearing date January, 1857. We 
are gratified to acknowledge the remarkable and 
constant increase of the circulation of this favor- 
ite monthly. Let those whose subscription ex- 
pires with this year be so kind as to renew at 
once, that we may print a large enough edition 
to supply all demands. It will be remembered 
that we bind the volume of the magazine in neat 
illumined covers, strong and uniform in style, 
at a charge of only thirty-eight cents each. Re- 
collect, this is the cheapest magazine in the 
world ! 


SENSLBLE TO THE LAST. 

A certain member of the society of “Friends ” 
fitted out one of his ships from New Bedford on 
a short trading voyage, expecting a return in a 
few months; but the captain was absent over 
four years, rendered no account, remitted no 
money, and, on the other hand, kept drawing on 
the merchant. After all hope was gone, he 
brought his ship into New Bedford in a shatter- 
ed condition, and the “Friend” mildly remon- 
strated with him. “Take your olg craft,” in- 
terrupted the speaker; “she aint good for noth- 
ing—she’ll neither wear nor stay.” “ Friend,” 
said the other, mildly, “for the wearing, thee 
seems to have worn her out theeself; and for the 
staying, I thought thee would never come back.” 


“Nor wortn a Borron.”—This is the 
opinion that most married women have of their 
husbands. The proof is to be found in the in- 
variable absence of buttons on their shirt-collars. 


Frexcu Putrosoruy.—A Frenchman’s the- 
ory of life is summed up in the motto of Sarda- 
napalus—“ Eat, drink and love—the rest is not 
worth a phillip.” 


Vocatism.—A common fault of public sing- 
ers is that their words are almost always unin- 
telligible. 


A NATIONAL AIR, 

The other day we heard a swarthy proprietor 
of a hand-organ grinding out “ Partant Pour la 
Syrie (It was Dunois the Young and Brave),” 
in front of our office. It is execrable stuff when 
well played, but when extorted from a ricketty, 
hoarse, wheezy, phthsicky organ, perfectly unen- 
dupile, Yet this wretched twang, because it 
was composed by Queen Hortense, the mother 
of Louis Napoleon, is now the national air of 
France, and dinged into the ear of the Parisians 
in place of that glorious battle-hymn, the Mar- 
seillaise, which Lamartine called the ‘“‘fire-water 
of the Revolution, which instilled into the sense 
and soul of the people the intoxication of battle.” 
In the Crimean war, the French moved forward 
to attack the Malakoff under the influence of this 
organ-grinder’s ditty. ‘They were repulsed, and 
then demanded the Marseillaise. General Bos- 
quet could not refuse them, and the music struck 
up the dearly-loved hymn. The result is a mat- 


ter of history. 
They're the Marseillaise.”” 


Rushing forward under Bosquet and McMa- 
hon, the Zouaves, voltigeurs and soldiers of the 
line stormed the stronghold of the enemy. So 
much for having a splendid national air to play. 
Queen Hortense’s sing-song may do very well 
for an attack on a hen-roost, but the “ fire-water” 
of the Marseillaise alone can carry men victori- 
ous through fire and steel. 


Corsets.—These articles of feminine wear, 
which are displayed in the shop-windows of our 
modistes so ostentatiously, are said to have been 
invented by a brutal butcher of the thirteenth 
century as a torture for his wife. His intention 
was to take away her breath and keep her from 
talking. The punishment became so popular 
that the ladies adopted it in self-defence. 


Porticat.—A young “Shanghai,” who has 
just submitted to the razor for the first time, per- 
petrates the following : 

“Uneasy as the head that wears 

Feels Soung chin, when shora of its first down.” 

Just so.—Handsome girls are seldom heir- 

esses — the homely ones have the tin. 


> 
——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 

Many weary, weary years have passed since a 
very respectable old Spanish gentleman, by the 
name of Ponce de Leon, set sail for the New 
World in pursuit of a fountain, the water of 
which possessed the property of restoring to the 
drinker his lost youth and of preserving it for- 
ever, which wonderful fountain was said to exist 
somewhere in Florida. We have no record of 
the personal habits of this Spanish adventurer, 
but are very much afraid that he had been a fast 
boy in his youth, forgetting the golden maxim 
of the ancients—Sera adeoque inexhausta juventus 
(late, and, therefore, inexhaustible youth)— 
which meaneth that boys should eschew cigars 
and cobblers in their tender years, if they wish 
to attain a vigorous old age. We are afraid 
that even in his youth-regretting age, our old 
friend Ponce was in the habit of indulging in 
tobacco, a custom for which, among other things, 
the world is indebted to Christopher Columbus. 
Poor old de Leon! He found not what he 
sought. The fountain of youth seemed but a 
myth—a mirage of the brain. 

The fountain of youth! We laugh at the 
credulous old Spaniard, and make merry over 
his disappointment; but are not we as foolish 
and as credulous as he? Look at our enormous 
consumption of quack medicines! Look at the 
splendid fortunes amassed! the splendid ware- 
houses built by the concoctors and venders of 
remedies for all the ills that flesh is heir to! 
These people find millions of customers—mil- 
lions of seckers after the fountain of youth, 
treading in the footsteps of old Ponce de Leon. 

And yet the fountain of youth is not altogeth- 
eramyth. It is not a fable, but lies within the 
reach of all who are willing to see it in good 
faith, The golden keys to this treasure are 
regularity, sobriety, exercise, temperance in all 
things, love of family, of kindred, of neighbors, 
or of our kind. No drops of the fountain of 
youth ever foamed in the Rhenish goblet; the 
ruddy glow of the Circean cup never borrowed 
its blushes from the water of life. Its bright 
crystals sparkle on the cold rock when day 
‘stands jocund on the misty mountain-tops,” 
and gleam in the petals of flowers opening to 
the sun, and on the satin grass that fringes the 
cold rivulets that steal like shining serpents 
through the umbrage into daylight. The slug- 
gard never saw their flashing brilliance or tasted 
their delicious flavor. The fountain of youth !— 
its aroma is inhaled by the ruddy mountaineer 
as he scales the summit in pursuit of the bound- 
ing quarry ; it sparkles in the eyes of the bold 
mariner, as his bark leaps beneath him like an 


Arab steed; it is known to the husbandman, 
who turns the furrow on the hillside at the dawn 
of day. The roving Gitana, who smooths her 
raven locks in the mirror of the spring, beholds 
in that woodland glass the “‘fontaine de jouvence,” 
sung by the Spanish troubadour, sought by the 
Spanish cavalier. 

Yet of the teeming millions of the earth, how 
many, alas! ignore its existence! How many, 
with a glimpse of the truth, will not submit to 
the toil and self-denial by which those priceless 
waters must be won!—for gold cannot buy 
them, and they are not to be bartered for dia- 
monds. Nature is no huckster. 

Look at that hale and ruddy old man, whose 
form is erect and whose footstep is firm, though 
the snows of fourscore winters rest upon his 
head. Those snows, like the white crest of 
Mount Washington, are but the wreaths that 
grace the type of strength and endurance. He 
has discovered the fountain of youth. And that 
slighter figare—beautiful in age, even as Ninon 
de l’Enclos,—she, too, has quaffed of the peren- 
nial spring. Poor Ponce de Leon travelled a 
thousand leagues in search of the well-spring 
that bubbles at every man’s door. Within our 
own resources lies the power of prolonging 
youth and health. 

Joun Bunyan’s Fivure.—The author of the 
immortal “ Pilgrim’s Progress’ solaced his 
prison hours by playing on the flute, and the 
instrument he used is now in possession of Mr. 
Howels, a tailor, in Gainsborough, England. It 
is said to have been manufactured by Bunyan 
out of the leg of one of the stools in his cell. 


one Spur.—Batler, in his “ Hudibras,” 
said a great many witty and some usefal things ; 
his amusing discovery that if one side of a horse 
be spurred the other will keep up of its own ac- 
cord, certainly evinces a knowledge of the habits 
of that animal, and may with propriety be ap- 
plied to many other sorts of things upon which 
we may undertake to drive through the world. 


Punnine.—There are some punsters who 
ought to be debarred the “benefit of clergy.” 
We regret to say that the perpetrator of the fol- 
lowing is at large: Why is Memphis larger 
than Cincinnati? Because, Since a gnat-eye is 
small, Memphis must, of course, be larger. 


Learnep.—A cockney philologist says the 
letter w enters into the composition of women in 
every relation of life—as wirgin, wife, widow 
and wixen. 


MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
‘Halleck tells us somewhere that the first touch- 
es of a piano at a private party— 
——“ Like notes in 
Are tones that each tongue’s rattle.” 


It is very discouraging to young ladies—who 
have been entreated, implored, and urged to “ fa- 
vor the company” with a dash at the keys and 
an outpouring of vocal melody, after she had 
made the usual apologies and refusals, told how 
she couldn’t play without her notes, and had a 
dreadful cold, etc., and then yielded gracefully 
and been led to the instrament,—to find that she 
is rewarded for her consent and her exertions by 

inattention, and that acts, which would 
be deemed ill-bred in the presence of a paid 
singer, are indulged in, without remorse, by 
very gentlemanly and very lady-like persons be- 
hind the back of the voluntary performer. If it 
was generally, as it is sometimes, the practice 
for the performer to face the company, some- 
thing like courtesy might be induced. It is very 
true that when the sonata or the song is ended, 
all who haven’t heard the music are very proper- 
ly enchanted, and there is no lack of such ex- 
clamations as “ sweet!” “ delicious !” “‘enchant- 
ing!” “beautiful!” ete.; but how hollow are 
such praises under the circumstances ! 

Very discouraging, we repeat, is all this to the 
young gentleman who is stating, in distinct 
musical terms, that his heart is in the highlands, 
chasing the wild deer and following the roe ; or 
the young lady, who relates her zoological expe- 
rience in the way of raising gazelles, of whom 
she never had one to glad her with his bright 
black eye, but when it came to recognize her 
and to become attached to her, it was sure to be 
attacked by the gazelle-ail, and expire, involv- 
ing @ ruinous loss, pecuniary and sentimental ! 
How can a young gentleman persuade himself 
that a brigand is “on yonder rock reclining,” if 
he hears, beside the gossip of the day, the price 
of silks and satins, and the hoop question fer- 
vently discussed by chattering tongues? “Oft 
in the stilly night” sounds incongruously when 
there is no such thing as stillness in the room. 
We do not wonder that now and then a vocalist 
requests to be furnished with “an Arab steed,” 
that he may escape from the turmoil which his 
efforts to please are sure to provoke. But let 
Signora Screechalina of the Italian opera be pre- 
vailed on to attend a soiree, and to rend the air 
with her alto notes, then, in the pauses of the 
vocalization, you may hear a pin drop. This is 
a serious evil, and calls for reform. 


Watt xamep.—The Parisians cal] hoop skirss 
zephyrs—they are rather airy. é 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


A SINGER IN TROUBLE, 

Amodio, the singer, is the most rotund, the 
most jovial, and the most companionable of 
Italians. Of course so good-natured an indi- 
vidual is the butt of a good deal of floating wag- 
gery in his circle. Last year he left Newport, 
leaving a little debt of about seventy-five cents 
unliquidated. The past summer he alighted at 
the same place from the steamboat, and pro- 
ceeded toward the Fillmore House, careless and 
gay, and joking with his companions, all uncon- 
scious of any impending evil. Suddenly there 
emerged from the shadow of the old store-house 
two dark-browed men. One of these folded his 
arms and looked scowlingly on with a melo- 
dramatic aspect, while the other tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, sternly: “Signor Amo- 
dio, you are my prisoner.” “ Prisoner !—vat 
for ?” said the astonished Italian. ‘For debt.” 
“©, I have forgotten him! For seventy-five 
saints, is it not? I will pay.” And he pulled 
out his wallet. “‘ Tell him to put up his money,” 
said the melo-dramatic partner in this scene; 
“and away with him—to the dungeon! Load 
him with the heaviest chains—and let outraged 
justice vindicate her claims.” It is needless to 
say that the joke was not carried much farther, 
that the officer and his employer were confeder- 
ates, that the signor was released, and joined 
heartily in the laugh created at the hotel when 
the adventure was related. When the Signor 
Amodio left Newport for New York he took care 
to leave no “ seventy-five saint” creditor behind 
him. 


Errors or Trrx.—Some of these “ mis- 
takes which will happen in the best regulated” 
establishments are quite amusing The title of 
& once popular song, “While all in tears we 
went on shore,” was set up “ Whale oil in 
tierces went on shore ;” slightly altering the 
meaning of the author. 


> 


Tae Passton.—A punster at the 
point of death declined eating a piece of pullet, 
which he was advised to do, for fear it might lay 
on his stomach: sacrificing grammar for the 
sake of punning at that awful moment. 


Aw Expepient.—A dashing and fashionable 
widow up town says she thinks of sueing some 
gentleman for a breach of promise, in order that 
the world may know sie is in the market. 


Potretor Paprsr.—A Russian newspaper 
has jast been started in London which is printed 
in alternate columns of English, French, Spanish 
and German. 
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THE CARNIVAL OF LIFE. 

To see the carnival at Paris or at Rome used 
to be one of the principal temptations of us 
Yankees to an ocean voyage. The idea of an 
entire city masquerading it for days, hundreds 
of thousands of people in disguise, was singu- 
larly attractive. There is no longer a magic 
charm in the carnival—the chilling weight of 
government influence has pressed the life out of 
it. The gayety is forced—its laughs are strident 
and harsh—its Punchinellos are mere walking 
gentlemen, and their few and far-between squeaks 
are dismal in the extreme. 

But what if this little interlude be out of joint ? 
“Play out the play, ye villains!” It is but the 
failure of a scene or two. We have our frolic 
yet, for “all the world’s a stage,” and time is 
but one long carnival. At Paris and at Rome, 
people are never less disguised than when they 
wear the mask. The moment that black disk 
eclipses the face, the heart leaps right up to the 
surface like a fish springing upward on a cloudy 
day. The concealed love that, like “the worm 
in the bud, preyed on the damask cheek,” finds 
its expression. The stealthy lover of the grape 
shines forth the bold Bacchanal. Hatred hisses 
his defiance through the rigid lips of the papier 
mache, and Folly frantically shakes her bells in 
defiance of the “rod of the wise man.” The 
solemn asses that sit in high places and shake 
their heads till the gaping crowd believes there 
is something in them, now bray forth streams of 
unadulterated “Balaam.” Talk of disguises !— 
the carnival is a revelation of character—the 
mask is shifted from the heart to the face only. 

But it is Mie world, my masters, that is full of 
life-long maskers. Go into the street any day, 
and you will find it crowded with masqueraders. 
Look at that important personage, strutting to 
the parade ground—all gold lace, and plume, 
and spur, and sword, and sabre-tasche—a Mars 
in port and tread. He is the veriest poltroon 
breathing—a mere carpet-knight. The thunder 
of a battery of shotted guns would blanch his 
cheek to the hue of a sick girl’s. Yes, and that 
shy, modest man who shuffles along the wall, 
and is too timid to raise his eyes from the side- 
walk, is really carved out of solid pluck, and 
would march upon a park of hostile artillery 
without so much as winking. And that man— 
the idol of the hour—whose lips incessantly in- 
voke blessings on the “dear people,” whom he 
only lives to serve—that pure, immaculate pa- 
triot and lover of his country, despises the peo- 
ple in his heart and uses them only as stepping- 
stones to power. In that meek, apostolic man, 
with reverent locks, behold one in whom age has 


not quenched the voleaniec fires of passion—a 
subtle, selfish, dangerous enemy of society. But 
there is Benevolence personified. That bald 
head and open countenance, and guileless blue 
eye, speak the heart and hand “open as the day 
to one thing, charity.” Verdant friend! that 
expansive countenance belongs to the meanest, 
most miserly heart in existence. He, too, is a 
masquerader. O, Lavater! thou were a great 
man in the estimation of thy disciples ; but we, 
who walk amidst the carnival of life, taught by 
bitter experience, know that thou wert only a 
gigantic humbug, and that the human face di- 
vine is in too many cases a mask, and not a 
revelation. 


CHINESE WIT. 

We have often had occasion <o admire the wit 
and humor of the Celestials. Their proverbs 
and maxims are equal in wisdom to those of 
any nation. When the Chinese want to de- 
scribe a person who pretends to be very brave, 
and makes a great parade in order to show his 
courage, they say that “he és cutting off a hen’s 
head with a battle-axe.” A coward, who boasts 
of his courage, they call “a paper tiger.” They 
compare a person who pretends to be what he is 
not, to a fox who tries to look as noble and 
strong as a tiger. If a person is ignorant of 
books, they will say, “ Turn him upside down, 
but not a drop of ink will come gut of him.” 


Ecsratic.—An editor down South has been 
puffing up his well water. He says: such 
water! Cooler than the breath of spring, clearer 
than crystal, pure as woman’s heart, and spark- 
ling as champagne.” He descends, however, 
from the highfulutin to the prosaic, when he 
remarks—“ It is excellent to boil potatoes in.” 


Great Mex.—Of four representative great 
men of the earth—Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Napoleon,—the first died of intoxication, 
the second committed suicide, the third fell by 
the assassin’s dagger, and the last expired in ex- 
ile. How unstable are human power and glory! 


Expensive Cucrcn.—St. Peters, at Rome, 
the most magnificent temple of worship ever 
reared by human hands, covers six acres of 
ground, cost $56,000,000 and now costs annually, 
for repairs and superintendence, $40,000! 


Youre To THe Last.—The way to look 
youthful to the last of life is to cherish a kind, 
unenvious heart. It isa sure enemy of frowns 
and wrinkles. 


E 


THE FRANKLIN STATUE. 

The bronze statue of the great, good and wise 
old man, who conferred undying glory on his 
native city, is now a “ fixed fact.” In the heart 
of this basy metropolis, in a thoroughfare trod- 
den, early and late, by the feet of daily thou- 
sands, stands the venerable old man, almost 
reciprocating—to use Mr. Winthrop’s idea—the 
greetings of his countrymen. The grand pro- 
cession that went up like a vast wave to the 
inauguration has ebbed away, and the echoes of 
its thunders have died on the ear, but have left 
us this material fact—this art-embodiment of an 
immortal spirit. The cities of Europe have 
their patron saints—we have now our guardian 
genius. Art is never better employed that when 
translating into the language of common use the 
glorious traditions of national glory. Without 
these effigies of great men, there would be some- 
thing mythic in the popular idea of them. Of 
Franklin, indeed, we have, perhaps, a more 
vivid conception than of any other man of Amer- 
ica’s heroic age, with the single exception of 
Washington. But we have to remember and to 
provide for our successors. As the gulf of time 
broadens between the past and the present, we 
have to fix the features of the former imperish- 
ably, and to cultivate by every adventitious aid 
the memory of all of it that is worth preserva- 
tion. The presence of Franklin in imperishable 
bronze will lead thousands to study his life and 
works, who would otherwise cherish only a vague 
respect for his name. And no man’s life and 
works can be studied with more profit—particu- 
larly at the present day—than those of the illus- 
trious printer, philosopher, sage, statesman and 
patriot. His calm, consummate reason will re- 
buke the mad, brilliant, bewildering theories of 
modern metaphysical and political theorists ; 
vapory transcendentalisms will vanish like mist 
when exposed to the bright sun-rays of his clear 
intellect. The crazy rage for gambling specula- 
tions will meet with a calm rebuke in his sound 
social maxims and proverbial expressions. The 
son of toil will lift his head higher as he walks 
in the presence of the man of all others who 
dignified labor in his own person, and taught the 
artizan his power and resources. We hail the 
inauguration of the Franklin statue as an event 
of immense importance. 


New Youx.—The number of voters in the 
Empire State, according to a statement in the 
census department, is 651,821. 


A-BRIpGixe 17T.—A new bridge, half a mile 
long, is to be built over the Potomac, at Wash- 
ington, by the United States government. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE KULING PASSION. 

The death-hour often, though not always, elic- 
its from the parting spirit some manifestation of 
the ruling passion that swayed it in its earthly 
career. The dying botanist babbles of strange 
flowers; the expiring seaman whispers of his 
‘home on the ocean wave ;” the flattered beauty 
of dress and worldly vanities. 

“ 

On his couch in the lonely island of his exile, 
the spirit of Napoleon flew back to those “com- 
bats of giants,” in which he won fame and em- 
pire, and the “head of the army” were the last 
words on his lips. His devoted Josephine died 
thinking of her love. “Elba! Napoleon !” were 
her last words. An old schoolmaster died con- 
jugating a Greek verb. A sailing master in the 
navy gave up the ghost, exclaiming: “ They’re 
reeving that rope through the block the wrong 
way!” “Remorse!” was the last utterance of 
John Randolph. “ Have I acted well my part ?” 
said the dying Roman emperor. His friends re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘ Then,” said he, “ va- 
lete et plaudite—farewell and applaud!” And 
with this thought of his glory, his eyes closed, 
as the curtain falls on the completed drama. 


Picror1aL.—Any person desiring 
to receive a sample copy of our illustrated jour- 
nal can do so, free of charge, by sending us a 
line by mail. Jallou’s Pictorial is finding its 
way into every family circle from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, delighting all with its numerous and 
graphic engravings, and deeply interesting with 
its original tales, sketches and varied reading 
matter, contributed by the best male and female 
writers in America. 


PorvuLaTiIon OF THE Unitep Starrs At 
CLOSE OF 1857.—At the close of 1857, the total 
population of the United States, upon the sup- 
position that its average ratio of increase has 
been maintained, or nearly so, may be computed 
to be, in round numbers, about 30,000,000. 


Tne Orera.—No opera troupe can be said 
to be sure of success that has not a live countess 
in its ranks, and Vestvali has secured one for her 
Mexican company, the Countess Tasca Tacani. 


Marx nurm.—The man that hates music and 
children’s laughter is invariably an old bachelor, 
and, if rich, a miser. 

Gotp.—The total export of gold from Cali- 
fornia foots up rising $30,000,000 for the past 
seven months. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


LONGEVITY. 


We know not whether statistics are more ac- 
curately reported than formerly, but it certainly 
strikes us that people are getting to live longer 
latterly than they used to. Have they got into 
a habit of not dying till very late in life? In- 
stances of persons living to the age of one hun- 
dred are so common now-a-days that they scarce- 
ly excite remark as they are reported in the 
newspapers. Doubtless the prevalence of tem- 
perate habits has something to do with it. A 
person who leads a sober and regular life has of 
course a better chance to attain a good old age 
than one who lives in the opposite manner. But 
regular habits will not ensure longevity. In 
spite of irregularities, men have attained a very 
advanced age. The Westminster Review says : 


“Longevity is an inheritance. Like talent, it 
may be cultivated ; like talent, it a | be per- 
verted ; but it exists independent of all cultiva- 
tion, and no cultivation will create it. Some 
men have a talent for long life. M. Charles Le- 
joncourt published in 1842 his Galerie des Cen- 
examples proving the natare of lon- 

ty. In one page we have a day laborer dy- 

g at the age of 108, his father lived to 104, 
his grandfather to 108, and his daughter, then 
living, had reached 80. In another we have a 
saddler, whose grandfather died at 112, his fa- 
ther at 113, and himself at 115; this man, aged 
113, was asked by Louis XIV. what he had done 
to so prolong life. His answer was: ‘Sire, 
since I was fifty Ihave acted upon two princi- 
ples ; I have shut my heart and opened my wine 
eellar.’ M. Lejoncourt also mentions a woman, 
then living, aged 150, whose father died at 124, 
and whose uncle at 113. But the most surpris- 
ing of the cases cited by Lucas is that of Jean 
Golembiewski, a Pole, who, in 1846, was still 
living, aged 102, having been eighty years a 
common soldier, in thirty-five onan under 
Napoleon, and having even survived the terrible 
Russian campaign, in spite of five wounds and 
a soldier’s recklessness of life. father died 
aged 121, and his grandfather 130.” 

Dixwer.—This meal is expected to be in ex- 
act readiness whenever the master of the house 
happens in to eat it, that is to say, any time 
from 12M.to4or5 P.M. This pleasant fact 
is known to all housekeepers. Husbands are 
always grumbling about want of punctuality. 


SuaksPerian.—The lady in Shakspeare who 
“never told her love,” kept quiet, it is conjec- 
tured, because her lover had found it out, and 
there was no occasion to waste words about it. 


Economy—Spending half a dollar for cigars 
and cobblers, and refusing to take a newspaper, 
because “you can’t afford it.” 
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RAILROADS, 
The railroad, with us—though you cannot go 
a mile in any direction without encountering 
one—is still a daily marvel. We cannot con- 
templaté a train of cars in motion, drawn at 
almost lightning speed by a ponderous engine, 
without admiration of the manifestation of pow- 
er and skill that it presents. Those wonderful 
inventions, the steam locomotive and the iron 
railway, are realizations—as Dr. Holmes sug- 
gested—of the fables of the Eastern story-tellers, 
in whose narratives palaces are peopled and 
transported from place to place at the bidding of 
a magician. There are 25,242 miles of railroad 
in this country, enough to encircle, in a continu- 
ous line, the entire globe. This is more than 
one half the length of railroad in the world, the 
total number of miles being estimated at 43,017. 
Tn 1828 there were only three miles of the “iron 
way” in the whole country. If this is not a 
proof of progress, we should like to see a stronger 
evidence produced. The iron horse is the great 
apostle of civilization in the nineteenth century. 
And, by the way, we read, the other day, of a 
marriage being celebrated in the cars. What 
next ? 


Napro.eon THE Great.—Lamartine says of 
this wonderful human problem: “The man of 
the Mediterranean broke out constantly through 
the Frenchman. His nature, too great and pow- 
erful for the part he had to play, overflowed on 
all occasions. He bore no resemblance to any 
of the men around him. Superior and alto- 
gether different, he was an offspring of the sun, 
of the sea, and of the battlefield,—out of his ele- 
ment even in his own palace, and a stranger 
even in his own empire.” 


+ > 


Bixypinc Macazins.— We are now 
ready to bind up the past volume of Bailou’s 
Dollar Monthly in our neat, uniform style, with 
illumined gilt covers, at a charge of only thirty- 
eight cents each. Bring in, or send in, the num- 
bers to our office, and they will be returned in 
the form of a handsome book for the centre-table 
in one week. 


A etorious Bertu.—lIt is stated that the 
Health officer of New York, R. H. Thompson, 
received for the three summer months this year, 
directly and indirectly, fees to the amount of 
$100,000. 


CirmBine.—A Mr. Stewart and friends lately 
went up to the top of Mount Ararat ; but strange 
to say, they didn’t find ary rat there. 


598 FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
An American inventor has patented an intense. 
Foreign Miscellany. ly belllient light in 


Pe ater wer $100,000 pe per annum to keep the 
girls be- 


In some the yous 

The cashier of the Northern Railroad of France 
lately absconded, a defaulter to the amount of 
1,000,000 francs. 

Squires, the American vocalist, has 

been winning new laurels in Naples. He will 
shortly return to America. 

The London Statistical Journal says the na- 
tional debts of pom a amount to nearly two 
thousand millions sterlin 

of 10,000 francs for the discovery of a non-ali- 
mentary substance to be substituted for starch. 

The Russians have commenced to manufac- 

i and they are said to 

somewhat 


Cholera is dleappensing from Madeira ; 5000 

6,000. At Funchal the deaths are now no 
more than five or six daily. 

A new lecturer, after the style of John Wil- 
oa sprung up in England ; he has created 

uite a furore in Birmingham, by singing the 
facobite and other melodies of Scoitand. 

The banks of England _ France have com- 
pleted an arrangement by which the former 
draws gold from the latter as long as it may 
seem safe to do so. 

has just been 


The decimal system of 
of the Prussian 


adopted throughout the 
monarchy, as it had before been in the German 
Association, 


and in several States of the south 
of Germany. 

The American ship Ocean Home and the 
Cherubim came in collision, recently, off Lizard. 
The former in twenty 
down sev was 


his own experience, and con- 
dems the use of spectacles as injurious. 

The London Times, in speaking of the de- 
generacy of the pulpit, closes thus: ‘We ask 
tor no polished periods, but simply for burning 

, couched in simple and homely phrase, 
as ‘those which, in other days, drew man 


The restoration of has given a new im- 


The “absorption” of the Indian kingdom of 
Oude by England is a wholesale robbery. 

The late coronation of the emperor of Russia 
was the most splendid pageant of modern days. 

The old punishment of the stocks has been 
revived in England. 

The Em 8 is 

Napoleon’s pocket money 

It is found that 536 persons die yearly of poi- 
son in Great Britain. 

A new British convict settlement is to be es- 
tablished in North Australia. 

Be Czar is about to effect a 
ey ee religious matters with the 

pe. 

It is reported that France wishes to purchase 
from Denmark a strip of the coast of Iceland for 
fishing stations. 


The London Post, ment organ, recom- 
mends the Hudson territory as a seat of 
convict establishments. 


The Sultan has now organized a fine orchestra 
in his oenanernined entirely of female per- 


The London News says: “In Italy, neither 
God nor man can tolerate the "niquities 
of the crowned oath-breakers of Naples.” 

A new work, from the pen of Thackeray, who 
is now on the continent recruiting, is expected to 
commence, in - form, about the Ist inst. 


The number of sheep in the British Islands is 
estimated at 35,000,000, worth $250,000,000! 


producing 157,000,000 pounds of wool, 
$50,000,000, annually. 


knight of the garter. this will be Lord 
Christian religion. 

The population of Paris, to the cen- 


sus of 1851, amounted to 1,053,262 fixed resi- 
dents. Itis now 1,178,262. The increase has, 
therefore, been 150,000; but it has been more 
considerable in the suburbs. 


A remedy has been at last found for the oidium 
—the disease which has done such extensive 


damage to the grapes in Europe the last few 
years. The remedy is sulphur, lightly distribut- 
ed over the plants. 


presen mperor Napoleon with a most 
valuable work ; it te the only existing copy of 
the statutes of ’the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
the arms of all the ights of the time of 
oseph, who brought it from Spain. , 
Bank Nores.—An artist of 
Paris, M. Agnado, has succeeded in deceiving 
the most expert clerks in the Bank of France 

pokey possible to 

one thousand franc note. 


| 
The Presse, of Brussels, states that Mdlle. Jo- 
hanna Wagner, the celebrated singer, has been 
married to M. Jochmann, the son of a million- 
aire, of Tilsit. 
Ored apa fiity Ces OUL GOOTs each Sad 
bath. The preachers are now gaining admittance 
to the “common lodging houses,” and meet 
with great encouragement among the poor. 
A French surgeon maintains that far-sighted 
rom earih to heaven. 
urope. Not only is Russia projecting a gran 
cordon of railways, but France, Germany and 
Austria are likewise aiming at railway exten- 
sions scarcely second to the numerous projects 
devised by British capital. 


that these practices are “not in 
religion.” 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Over three millions of hats are sold in the city 
of New York every year. ; 

During the late Eastern war, 205 Russian ves- 
sels were captured or destroyed by the British. 

There are about fifty-five thousand houses in 
the city of New York. 

Nothing so heightens a woman’s beauty as 
modestly blended colors. 

There are annually 25,000 strangers visiting 
New York in the business season. 

Suicide, it is well said, is always the crime of 
a coward. 

Over sixty thousand barrels of Jager beer will 
be manufactured this year in Milwaukee alone. 

We learn from the Albany Argus that Thomas 
W. Olcott, Esq , has given $10,000 to the Dud- 
ley Observatory. 

During the five months ending with May, one 
hundred tons of gold were ihipped Bom Australia 
to London and Liverpool. 

An hotel has just been erected in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, which, with its farniture, cost $150,000. 
It ig called the “ Fuller House.” 


The Macon M mentions the discovery 
of a valuable min spring in the county of 
Sampter, Georgia, ten Americus. 


Stalks of sugar cane, ten or twelve feet in 
height, have been growing in the neighborhood 
of Winona, Minnesota, the present season. 

The New York Herald asserts that from thirty 
to forty children are stolen every year in that 
city, and are never heard of more. 

The first mention made of tarring and feather- 
ing is where Richard Coeur de Lion ordered it as 
a punishment for robbery when he was about to 
commence his second crusade. 

A colored man, named Toney, recently died 
in Savannah, Georgia. He was the oldest fire- 
man in the city. q@His funeral was the largest 
ever seen there. 

Whittaker has recovered $3446 93 dam- 

m the Boston and Maine Railroad for 

a broken thigh, by collision, some years ago, at 
crossing. ° 

The recent discovery in iron, by which it is 
claimed that pig iron can be converted into steel 
or malleable iron by burning up its own carbon, 
is to be the greatest discovery of the 
age. 


In of sudden death, recently, in War- 
ren coufity, Miss., a coroner’s inquest was held, 
and the verdict was, that “‘the deceased died by 
the will of God, or some other disease 
the jury.” 

The of this coun 
ministe: and and ome 
communicants. For various church uses, 
as annually, two and a quarter 


,000 


The Wesleyen Conference thas renewed its 
ibition of and card-playing in the 
ilies of members of the body, on nd 
with 


The Philadelphia School of Design for women 
is in successful operation. 


this year. 
Kindness done with a will is a fortune left you 
by a friend. 


They haveyhad an earthquake at Memphis— 
or else an “ager shake.” 

Shatz says: “he wastes his time who teaches 
fishes to swim.” 

Bronze, the material of the Franklin statue, 
will last for ages. 


They hung a man lately at Branswick, N. Y., 
hired the gallows for the occasion. 


The will furnish 
astronomical "ime to New York city. 

One of the best French painters—Casar Du- 
cornet—was born without arms. 

There is little pure coined silver in Peru ; it 
contains much copper alloy. 

Goodness is almost a vice when it degenerates 
into weakness. 

The shucks of the ears of Indian corn are 
said to make good hats. 

Maurice Strakosch has bought a splendid 
house in 22d Street, New York. 

Lord Palmerston has an eclesiastical patronage 
worth $75,000 a year. 

The annual expenses of the United States 
government are $53,875,000. 

Some $200,000 have already been contributed 
for the establishment in the South of a Theologi- 
cal Seminary for the Baptist denomination. 

A clergyman in a hboring city recentl. 
taneously, one after anothtr, in a regular chain,” 

The old original charter, which was deposited 
in the trunk of the Charter Oak, has been in- 
closed in a frame of wood of the tree which pre- 
served it one hundred and sixty-nine years ago. 


ferent ‘religions and only one gravy!” 


Molehills are curiously formed by an outer 
arch, impervious to rain, and an internal plat- 


. The tobacco plant is being extensively culti- 
vated in Connecticut, and may be pei fod 
causes for the high price of onions. Within a 

or two some of the best onion lands of that 
tate, worth from two to three hundred dollars 
an acre, have been tured © tobacco, and very 
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The silk crop of France is heavily deficient in 
The American missionaries have translated 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” into modern Greek. 

! “What a strange thing it is,” remarked a 
Frenchman, after making the tour of the United 
form, with = = on = 
the pair and their young reside. The moles live 
on worms and roots, and can bury themselves in 
any soil in a few minutes. 

In Washhotah Valley, Utah, there are ten 
—- springs, which are great natural curiosi- 
ties. They are situated on the banks of a stream 
and pour out their waters seething hot, with a 
great noise. The waters hiss and dash over jag- 
ged rocks, and jets of steam, hot enough coca 
the hand, is also forced out. 
fai 
to Owners. 


warlike in their disposition, 


An artist need never starve if He is fond of 


canvass backs, 
they come * 


A country dentist advertises that‘he spares" 
satisfactory. 


no pais” ender operations 
to say that “‘care- 
e better than a half-way house 
between accident and design.” 
Let a woman once think 


and, unless she is unlike all other women, she 
will still want to conquer you. ; 


int of death being advised 
to eat a piece 
od 


An eminent artist io shout getting “@ 
orama of a lawsuit.” he 
one and closes with doomsday. 

The chap who took the thread of life to sew 
the rent of a house, has gone West and invented 


The man at the corner has just seen a letter 
of a life-pill proprietor to one of his best cus- 
tomers, which was ominously signed, ‘‘ Yours 


tatoes is poughteighteaux 

A lady éSmplaining “that her husband was 
dead to fashionable amusements, he replied : 
“ But ‘then, my dear, you make me alive to the 
expense.’ 


When ded of 

'y, Demosthenes replied, “that it was a good 
uly a sponge, but not in a king.” 


| to marry that dowdy?” 
dutiful reply. 


A fashionab] dressed lady of the present 
about to enter Impadent Boy—"i 
sey, Bill, come and see the con herent axa thet | 208 
here gal agoin’ to squeese herself 


ere room! 


J 

“Such a dish! 

it.” lie come oked the What 

was it?” “Calves\ytails,” said Peter, “ 


spelling tho is “though,” ate ig 


MERRY MAKING. 


Wy is an actor like «chimney? Boceuse his 

Cro sweepers’ brdoms last double the 
time, aoe ladies’ dresses have been so long. 

A venerable old man says: “‘ Let the slander- 
ed take comfort—it’s only at fruit trees that 
thieves throw stones.” 


They are cular in Schenectady. A 
was on ‘Monday for spitting the 


makes bread so light that a pound of it weighs 
only four ounces. 

tim and sera, for, he says, they 
ubim an says, “ con- 
tinually do ery 

All a man has to do in these days to for 
his hat wrong side out. 

It is decidedly to have a 
on your nose just asthe 
out his watch and says “ Now.” 

What's the difference between a bantum cock 
and a dirty housemaid? The one is a domestic 
fowl, the other a foul domestic. ' 

There is a firm in New York, the name, of 
which is Lay, Hatch & Cluck. The clerks are 
presumed to Shanghais. 

ing fire well, and shooting a friend whom 
love, in order to gain the praise of a few 
whom you despise. 

A gentlemart once o that a person fa- 
Bod, the musical — led a aban- 
ed a wag, “the whole tenor 


We direct the attention of those Benedicks . 
who have very loquacious wives, to the follow- 
ing notice posted in a wholesale ham store in 
Pine Street—“ Tongues cured here.” 

A manufacturer in New York has | succeeded 
in making such an impro nt’ inthe manu- 
facture of Britannia metal ia gas ie , it is said, 
he is obliged to warrant ver. 

In a Dutch translation of Addison’s 
words, “ Plato, thou reasonest well,” are ren 
ed, “Just so—you are very right, Myn 


A German paper announces that Miss Wag- 
ner is an exalted echo of the undevélopéd inner- 
stone of our musical taste, which, if tot educat- 
ed, at least has not been vitiated. 

so extremel, 

a 

y is a journey round the world 


lke ikea Rot “ Well, I doesn’t adzactly see 
‘owixt the two cases,” "Wall, 


86, here I am, between two tailors,” said a 


for . “ True, ” was the reply, “we 
are aners, and can only to keep 


one goose between us.” 
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. Big OW, @8 she nded a glass cider to 
her neighbor, Mr. Brown. 
orchestra, that he never was at rest among such 
discordant performers ; the violinists were always | 
into scrapes, and the trumpeters and 
tremes meat,” exclaimed Jerrold. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


